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PEEFACE. 


The Geography of India may be conveniently divided 
into a few distinct sections, each broadly named after 
the prevailing religious and political character of the 
period which it embraces, as the Brahnanical, the 
Bicddldist, and the Muhammadan. 

The Brahnanical period would trace the gradual 
extension of the Aryan race over Northern India, from 
their first occupation of the Panjdb to the rise of 
Buddhism, and would comprise the whole of the Pre- 
historic, or earliest section of their history, during 
which time the religion of the Yedas was the pre- 
vailing belief of the country. 

The Buddhist period, or Ancient Geography of India, 
would embrace the rise, extension, and decline of the 
Buddhist faith, from the era of Buddha, to the 
conquests of Mahmud of Ghazni, during the greater 
part of which time Buddhism was the dominant reli- 
gion of the country. 

The Muhammadan period, or Modern Geography 
of India, would embrace the rise and extension of 
the Muhammadan power, from the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni to the battle of Plassey, or about 750 years, 
during which time the Musalm^ns were the paramount 
sovereigns of India. 
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Tlie illustration of the Vedic period has already 
been made the subject of a separate 'work by M. Yivien 
de Saint-Martin, whose valuable essay* on this early 
section of Indian Geography shows how much interest- 
ing information may be elicited from the Hymns of 
the Yedas, by an able and careful investigator. 

The second, or Ancient period, has been partially 
illustrated by H. H. Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
and by Professor Lassen, in his ‘ Pentapotamia Indica.’ 
These works, however, refer only to North-west India; 
but the Geography of the whole ■ country has been 
ably discussed by Professor Lassen, in his large work 
on Ancient India,f and still more fully by M. de Saint- 
Martin, in two special essays, — the one on the Geo- 
graphy of India, as derived from Greek and Latin 
sources, and the other in an Appendix to M. Julien’s 
translation of the Life and Travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang.J His researches have been 
conducted' with so much care and success that few 
places have escaped identification. But so keen is 
his critical sagacity, that in some cases where the 
imperfection of our maps rendered actual identi- 
fication quite impossible,: he has indicated the true 
positions within a few miles. 

Por the illustration of the third, or Modern period, 
ample materials exist in the numerous histories of the 
Muliammadan States of India. No attempt, so far as I 
am aware, has yet been made to mark the limits of the 
several independent kingdoms that were established 

* ‘ Etude sur la Gdographie et les populations primitives du Nord- 
Ouest de I’liide, d’aprfea les Hymues Vddiques.’ Paris, 1859. 

t ‘ Indische Altertlmmskunde/ 4 vols. JBonn. 

X Etude sur la Geograpkie Grecque et Latine deTInde/ 1868. M. 
Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Tlisang,’ voL iii. p. 261 ; “M6moire Analjtique/’ etc. 
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in the fifteenth century, during the troubles which 
followed the invasion of Timur, The history of this 
period is very confused, owing to the want of a special 
map, showing the boundaries of the different Muham- 
madan kingdoms of Delhi, Jonpur, Bengal, Malwa, 
Gujarfit, Sindh, MultS,n, and Kulharga, as well as the 
different Hindu States, such as Gwalior and others, 
which became independent about the same time. 

I have selected the Buddhist period, or Ancient 
Geography of India, as the subject of the present 
inquiry, as I believe that the peculiarly favourable 
opj)ortunitics of local investigation which I enjoyed 
during a long career in India, will enable me to de- 
termine with absolute certainty the sites of many of 
the most important places in India. 

My chief guides for the period which I have under- 
taken to illustrate, are the campaigns of Alexander 
in the fourth century before Christ, and the travels 
of the Chinese pilgrim, Ilwen Thsang, in the seventh 
century after Christ. The pilgrimage of tnis Chinese 
priest forms an epoch of as much interest and import- 
ance for the Ancient History and Geography of India, 
as the expedition of Alexander the Great. The actual 
campaigns of the Macedonian conqueror were confined 
to the valley of the Indus and its tributaries ; but the 
information collected by himself and his companions, 
and by the subsequent embassies and expeditions of 
the Soloukide kings of Syria, embraced the whole 
valley of the Ganges on the north, the e.astern and 
western coasts of the peninsula, and some scattered 
notices of the interior of the country. This infor- 
mation was considerably extended by the systematic 
inquiries of Ptolemy, whose account is the more valu- 
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able, as it belongs to a period just midway* between 
the date of Alexander and tbat of Hwen Tlisang, at 
which time the greater part of North-west India had 
been subjected by the Indo-Scythians. 

With Ptolemy, we lose the last of our great classi- 
cal authorities ; and, until lately, we were left almost 
entirely to our own judgment in connecting and 
arranging the various geographical fragments that lie 
buried in ancient inscriptions, or half hidden in the 
vague obscurity of the PurS,nas. But the fortunate 
discovery of the travels of several Chinese pilgrims 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, has thrown such a flood of light upon this 
hitherto dark period, that we are now able to see our 
way clearly to the general arrangement of most of 
the scattered fragments of the Ancient Geography of 
India. 

The Chinese pilgrim Pa-Hian was a Buddhist 
priest, who travelled through India from the banks of 
the Upper Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, between 
the years 399 and 413 A.n. Unfortunately his journal 
is very concise, and is chiefly taken up with the de- 
scription of the sacred spots and objects of his reli- 
gion, but as he usually gives the bearings and dis- 
tances of the chief places in his route, his short notices 
are very valuable. The travels of the second Chinese 
pilgrim, Sung-Tun, belong to the year 502 a.d., but as 
they were confined to the Kabul valley and North- 
west Panjab, they are of much less importance, more 

* Campaign of Alexander, b.c.330, and Ptolemy’s ‘Geography,’ a.d. 
15C, or 480 years later. Beginning of Hwen Thsang’s travels in India, 
A.D. 030, or just 480 years after Ptolemy. 
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especially as Ms joxirnal is particularly meagre in 
geograpMcal notices.* 

The third CMnese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, was also 
a BuddMst priest, vhe spent nearly fifteen years of 
Ms life in India in studying the famous hooks of Ms 
religion, and in visiting all the holy places of Buddhism. 
For the translation of his traTels we are wholly in- 
debted to M. Stanislas Julien, who with unwearied 
resolution devoted his great abilities for no less than 
twenty years to the acquirement of the Sanskrit and 
Chinese languages for this special purpose.f The period 
of Hwen Thsang’s travels extended from a.d. 629 to 
645. During that time he visited most of the great 
cities throughout the country, from Kabul and Kashmir 
to the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, and from 
Nep^l to K&nchipura near Madras. The pilgrim 
entered Kabul from the north-west, vi^ Bamian, about 
the end of May, a.d. 630, and after many wanderings 
and several long halts, crossed the Indus at Ohind in 
April of the following year. He spent several months 
in Taxila for the purpose of visiting the holy places of 
Buddhism, and then proceeded to Kashmir, where he 
stayed for two whole years to study some of the more 
learned works of his religion. On his journey east- 
ward he visited the ruins of San^ala, so famous in the 
Mstory of Alexander, and after a stay of fourteen 
months in Chinapati, and of four months in Jdlandliara, 
for the further study of his religion he crossed the 
Satlej in the autumn of A.D. 635. From thence his 
onward course was more devious, as several times he 

* The travels of both of these pilgrims have been most carefully 
and ably translated by the Rev. S. Beal. 

t Max Mtiller’s ' Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,’ p. 30 , 
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retraced his steps to visit places which had been left 
behind in his direct easterly route. Thus, after having 
reached Mathura he returned to the north-west, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles to Thdnesar^ from whence he re- 
sumed his easterly route vi^ Srughia on the Jumna, 
and GaTtffadwdra on the Ganges to Ahichhatra, the 
capital of Northern Panchdla, or Eohilkhand. He 
next recrossed the Ganges to visit the celebrated cities 
of 8an7cisa, Kanoj, and Kosdmbi in the Dohb, and then 
turning northward into Oudh he paid his devotions at 
the holy places of Ayodhya and Srduasti. From thence 
•he resumed his easterly route to visit the scenes of 
Buddha’s hii’th and death at Kapilavastu and Kusina- 
gara ; and then once more returned to the westward 
to the holy city of Bandras, where Buddha first began 
to teach his religion. Again resuming his easterly route 
he visited the famous city of Vaisdli in Tirhut, from 
whence he made an excursion to Nopal, and then re- 
tracing his steps to Yaisali he crossed the Ganges to 
the ancient city of Pdtaliputra, or Palibothra. From 
thence he proceeded to pay his devotions at the nu- 
merous holy places around Gaya, from the sacred fig- 
tree at Bodh Gaya^ under which Buddha sat for five 
years in mental abstraction, to the craggy hill of 
Giriyek, where Buddha explained his religious views 
to the god Indra. Ho next visited the ancient cities 
of Kusdyarapum and Bajagrilia, the early capitals of 
Magadha, and the great monavstery of NdUmda, the 
most famous seat of Buddhist learning thinughout 
India, where he halted for fifteen months to study the 
Sanskrit language. Towards the end of A.n. 638 he 
resumed his easterly route, following the course of the 
Ganges to Modayivi and Champa^ and then crossing the 
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river to the north he visited Paundra Varddhana, or 
Pubna, and Kdmarupa, or Assam. 

Having now reached the most easterly district of 
India he turned towards the south, and passing through 
Samatata, or Jessore, and Tdniralipti, or Tamluk, he 
reached Odra, or Orissa, early inA.n. 639. Continuing 
his southerly route he visited Ganjam and Kalinga, and 
then turning to the north-west he reached Ko'^ala, or 
Berar, in the very heart of the peninsula. Then re- 
suming his southerly course he passed through 
Andhra, or Teling^lna to Dhanahakaia, or Amaravati 
on the Kistna river, where he spent many months in 
the study of Buddhist literature. Leaving this place 
eai’ly in a.d. 640 he pursued his southerly course to 
Kdnchipura, or Conjeveram, the capital of Dravida, 
where his further progress in that direction was 
stopped by the intelligence that Ceylon was then in a 
very troubled state consequent on the recent death of 
the king. This statement is specially valuable for the 
purpose of verifying the dates of the pilgrim’s arrival 
at different places, which I have calculated according 
to the actual distances travelled and the stated duration 
of his halts.* How the troubled state of Ceylon fol- 
lowed immediately after the death of Eaja Buna-Mu- 
galdn, who was defeated and killed in a.d. 639 ; and it 
is only reasonable to infer that the Ceylonese monks, 
whom tlio pilgrim mot at Ktlnohipura, must have loft 
their country at once, and have reached that place 
early in a.d. 640, which accords exactly with my 
calculation of the traveller’s movements. 

From Dravida Hwen Thsang turned his stops to 
the north, and passing through Konhana and Ma- 

* Sec Appendix A for the Chronology of Hwen Tlisang’s Travels. 
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hdrdshtra arrived at BJidroch on the ITarbada, from 
whence, after visiting Ujain and Balabhi and several 
smaller states, he reached Sindh and Multan towards 
the end of a.d. 641. He then suddenly returned to 
Magadha^ to the great monasteries of Ndlanda and 
Tiladhaka, where he remained for two months for the 
solution of some religious doubts by a famous Bud- 
dhist teacher named Prajnabhadra. He next paid a 
second visit to Kdmidip^ or Assam, where he halted 
for a month. Early in a.d. 643 he was once more art 
Pdtalipufra, where he joined the camp of the great 
king Harsha Varddhana, or Sil^ditya, the paramount 
sovereign of northern India, who was then attended 
by eighteen tributary princes, for the purpose of add- 
ing dignity to the solemn performance of the rites of 
the Quinquennial Assembly. The pilgrim marched in 
the train of this great king from Pdtalipulra through 
Praydga and Kosdmbi to Kunoj. He gives a minute 
description of the religious festivals that were hold at 
these places, which is specially interesting for the 
light which it throws on the public performance of 
the Buddhist religion at that particular period. At 
Eanoj he took leave of Harsha Varddhana, and re- 
sumed his route to the north-west in company with 
Eaja Udhita of Idlandhara, at whose capital ho halted 
for one month. In this part of his journey his pro- 
gress was necessarily slow, as ho had collected many 
statues and a large number of religious books, which 
he carried with him on baggage elephants.* Eifty 
of his manuscripts were lost on crossing over the 
Indus at UtaMianda, or Ohind. The pilgrim himself 
forded the river on an elephant, a feat which can only 

^ M. Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ i. 2(52, 26S. 
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be performed during the months of December, Janu- 
ary and February, before the stream begins to rise 
from the melted snows. According to my calcula- 
tions, he crossed the Indus towards the end of a.d. 
643. At Utakhanda he halted for fifty days to obtain 
fresh copies of the manuscripts which had been lost 
in the Indus, and then proceeded to Lamghfin in com- 
pany with the King of Kapisa. As one month was 
occupied in this journey, he could not have reached 
Lamgham until the middle of March, a.d. 644, or 
about three months before the usual period, when the 
passes of the Hindu Kush become practicable. This 
fact is sufiicient to account for his sudden journey of 
fifteen days to the south to the district of Falma, or 
IBanu, from whence ho reached Kapisa vifi Kabul and 
Ghazni about the beginning of July. Here he again 
halted to take part in a religious assembly, so that he 
could not have left Kapisa until about the middle of 
July A.D. 644, or just fourteen years after his first 
entry into India from Bamian. From Kapisa he 
passed up the Panjshir valley and over the Khawak 
Pass to Anderdb, where he must have arrived about 
the end of July. It was still early for the easy cross- 
ivy of this snowy pass, and the pilgrim accordingly 
notices the frozen streams and beds of ice which he 
encountered on his passage over the mountain. To- 
wards the end of the year he passed through Kash- 
gar, Yilrkand, and Kotan, and at last, in' the spring 
of A.D. 645, he arrived in safety in the western capital 
of China. 

This rapid survey of Hwen Thsang’s route is suffi- 
cient to show the great extent and completeness of 
his Indian travels, which, as far as I am aware, have 
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never been surpassed. Buchanan Hamilton’s survey 
of the country was much more minute, but it was 
limited to the lower provinces of the Ganges in 
northern India and to the district of Mysore in 
southern India. Jacquemont’s travels were much 
less restricted ; but as that sagacious Frenchman’s 
observations were chiefly confined to geology and 
botany and other scientific subjects, his journey ings 
in India have added but little to our knowledge of its 
geography. My own travels also have been very ex- 
tensive throughout the length and breadth of northern 
India, from Peshawar and Multan near the Indus, to 
Eangoon and Prome on the Irawadi, and from Kash- 
mir and Ladak to the mouth of the Indus and the 
banks of the Harbada. Of southern India I have 
seen nothing, and of western India I have seen only 
Bombay, with the celebrated caves of Elephanta and 
Zanhari. But during a long service of more than 
thirty years in India, its early history and geography 
have formed the chief study of my leisure hours ; 
while for the last four years of my residence these 
subjects were my sole occupation, as I was then em- 
ployed by the Government of India as Archseological 
Surveyor, to examine and report upon the antiquities 
of the country. The favourable opportunity which I 
thus enjoyed for studying its geography was used to 
the best of my ability ; and although much still re- 
mains to be discovered I am glad to be able to say 
that my researches were signally successful in fixing 
the sites of many of the most famous cities of ancient 
India. As all of these will be described in the fol- 
lowing account, I will notice here only a few of the 
more prominent of my discoveries, for the purpose of 
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showing that I have not undertaken the present work 
without much previous preparation. 

1. Jornos, the famous rock fort captured hy Alex- 
ander the Great. 

2. Taxila^ the capital of the north-western Panjah. 

3. Sangala^ the hill fortress in the central Panjab, 
captured by Alexander. 

4. Srufflina, a famous city on the Jumna. 

5. Ahichhatra, the capital of northern Panchhla. 

6. Bair at, the capital of Matsya, to the south of 
Delhi. 

7. Sankisa, near Kanoj, famous as the place of 
Buddha’s descent from heaven. 

8. Srdvasti, on the Kapti, famous for Buddha’s 
preaching. 

9. Kosdmbi, on the Jumna, near Allahabad. 

10. Padmavati, of the poet Bhavabhuti. 

11. Vaisdli, to the north of Patna. 

12. Ndlanda, the most famous Buddhist monastery 
in all India. 
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THE 


ANCIENT GEOGEAPHY OF INDIA. 


Erom the accounts of the Greeks it would aiipoar that 
the ancient Indians had a very accurate knowledge of 
the true shape and si;20 of their country. According to' 
Strabo,* Alexander caused the whole country to bo 
described by men well acquainted with it and this 
account was aftoi-wards lent to Patrokles by Xenokles, 
the treasurer of the Syriaii kings. Patrokles himself 
held the government of the north-east satrapies of the 
Syrian empire under Selcukus Nikator and Antiochxxs 
Soter, and the information whi(;h ho collected regard-, 
ing India and the Eastern provinces, has received the 
approbation of Eratosthenes and Strabo for its ac- 
cxiracy. Another account of India was derived from 
the register of the or ‘‘Marches” from 

place to place, which was prepared by the Macedonian 

* Gcographia, ii. 1, 6. 

t Stra]) 0 , X. 1, 11. The name of the author of the ‘ Stathmi ’ is 
preserved by AtheuEDUfl, i, 103. The original measurements wore most 
probably made by Biognetus and Baiton, whose duty it was to ascer- 
tain the distances and lengths of Alexander’s expeditions. See Plin, 
Hiat. ITai, vi. 21. 

B 
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Amyntas, and ■which, was confirmed by the testimony 
©f Megasthenes, who had actually visited Palihothra 
as the ambassador of Seleukns Nikator. On the 
authority of these documents, Eratosthenes and other 
writers have described India as a rliomhoid, or unequal 
quadrilateral, in shape, with the Indus on the west, 
the mountains on the north, and the sea on the east 
and south.* * * § The shortest side was on the west, which 
Patrokles estimated at 12,000 stadia, and Eratosthenes 
at 13,000 stadia.’j" All the accounts agree that the 
course of the Indus from Alexander’s Bridge to the 
sea was 10,000 stadia, or 1149 British miles ; and they 
differ only as to the estimated distance of the snowy 
mountains of Caucasus or Paropamisus above the 
bridge. The length of the country was reckoned from 
west to east, of which the part extending from the 
Indus to Palihothra had been measured by schoeni 
along the royal road, and was 10,000 stadia, or 1149 
British miles in length. Prom Palihothra to the sea 
the distance was estimated at 6000 stadia, or 689 
British miles; thus making the whole distance from the 
Indus to the mouth of the Ganges 16,000 stadia,:}; or 
1838 British miles. According to Pliny,§ the distance 
of Palihothra from the mouth of the Ganges was only 
637'6 Eoman miles; hut his numbers are so corrupt 
that very little dependence can he placed upon them. 
I would, therefore, increase his distance to 737‘5 

* Strabo, ii. 1, 31, and xv. 1, 11. See, also, Diodorus, Hist., ii. 3, 
and Dion Perieg. v. 1131. Compare fig. 1 in the accompanying plate 
of small maps. 

f Strabo, xv. 2, 8. Arrian, ‘Indica,’ iii. 

J Artemidorus makes it 16,800 stadia, or 2100 Roman miles. See 
Pliny, yi. 22. 

§ Plin. Hist. Nat., vi. 21. 
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Eotnan miles, -wliicli are equal to 678 British, miles. 
The eastern coast from the mouth of the Ganges to 
Cape Comorin was reckoned at 16,000 stadia, or 1838 
British miles ; and the southern (or south-western) 
coast, from Capo Comorin to the mouth of the Indus at 
3000 stadia more* than the northern side, or 19,000 
stadia, equivalent to 2183 British miles. 

The close agreement of these dimensions, given by 
Alexander’s informants, with the actual size of the 
country is very remarkahlo, and shows that the Indians, 
even at that early date in their history, had a very ac- 
curate knowledge of the form and extent of their 
native land. 

On the west, the course of the Indus from Ohitid, 
above Attok, to the sea (.s 950 miles by land, or about 
1200 miles by water. On the north, the distance from 
the banks of the Indus to Patna, by our military routo 
books, is 1143 miles, or only 6 miles less than the 
measurement of the royal road from the Indus to Pali- 
bothra, as given by Strabo on the authority of Mcga- 
sthencs. Beyond ties, the distance was estimated by 
the voyages of vessels on the Ganges at GOOD stadia, 
or 089 British miles, which is only 9 miles in excess 
of the actual length of the river route. From the 
mouth of the Ganges to Capo Comorin the distance, 
measured on the map, is 1000 miles, but taking into 
account the numerous indentations of the coast-line, 
the length should probably bo increased in the same 
proportion as road distance by one-sixth. This would 
make the actual length 1866 miles. From Capo 
Comorin to the mouth of the Indus there is a consi- 

Strabo, xr, 1, 11. ‘'Each of tho greater sides exceeding the oppo- 
site by 3000 stadia/’ (Paloonor's translation.)] 

B 2 
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derable discrepaDcy of about 3000 stadia, or nearly 
350 miles, between tbe stated distance and tbe actual 
measurement on tbe map. It is probable that tbe 
difference was caused by including in tbe estimate tbe 
deep indentations of tbe two great gulfs of Kbambay 
and Kacbh, wbicb alone would be sufficient to account 
for tbe whole, or at least tbe greater part, of tbe dis- 
crepancy. 

This explanation would seem to be confirmed by tbe 
computations of Megastbenes, wbo “ estimated tbe 
distance from tbe soutbern sea to tbe Caucasus at 

20.000 stadia,”* or 2298 Britisb miles. By direct 
measurement on tbe map tbe distance from Cape Co- 
morin to tbe Hindu Eusb is about 1950 miles,! wbicb, 
conyerted into road distance by tbe addition of one- 
sixtb, is equal to 2276 miles, or witbin a few miles of 
tbe computation of Megastbenes. But as tbis distance 
is only 1000 stadia greater than tbe length of the 
coast-line from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the 
Indus, as stated by Strabo, it seems certain that there 
must be some mistake in the length assigned to tbe 
soutbern (or south-western) coast. Tbe error would 
be fully corrected by making tbe two coast-lines of 
equal length, as the mouths of tbe Ganges and Indus 
are about equidistant from Cape Comorin. According 
to tbis yiew, tbe whole circuit of India would be 

61.000 stadia; and tbis is, perhaps, what is intended 
by Diodorus,! wbo says that ‘‘the whole extent of 

* Strabo, xy. 1, 12. 

t Elpbinstone, Hist, of India, Introd. p. 1, estimates tbe distance 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin at about 1900 miles. The Caucasus 
is at least 50 miles to the north of Kashmir. 

t Diodorus, Hist., ii. 3. 
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India from east to west is 28,000 stadia, and from 
north, to south 32,000 stadia,” or 00,000 stadia alto- 
gether. 

At a somewhat later date the shape of India is de- 
scribed in the ‘ Mahabharata ’ as an equilateral triangle, 
which was divided into four smaller equal triangles.* 
The apex of the triangle is Capo Comorin, and the 
base is formed by the lino of the Himalaya mountains. 
No dimensions are given, and no places are mentioned ; 
but, in fig. 2 of the small maps of India in the accom- 
panying plate, I have drawn a small equilateral triangle 
on the lino between Bwiiraka, in Gujarat, and Ganjam 
on the eastern coast. By vepoatiug this small triangle 
on each of its three sides, to the north-west, to the 
north-cast, and to the south, wc obtain the four divi- 
sions of India in one lai-ge equilateral triangle. The 
shape corresponds very well with the general form of 
the country, if wo extend the limits of India to 
Ghazni on the north-west, and fix the other two points 
of the triangle at C-ape Cbmorin, and Sadiya in Assam. 
At the presumed date of the composition of the 
‘ Mahabharata,’ in the first century a.d., the countries 
immediately to the west of the Indus belonged to the 
1 do-Scythiaus, and therefore may bo included very 
^/opcrly within the actual boundaries of India. 

Another description of India is that of the Nava- 
Khanda, or Nine-Divisions, which is first described by 
the astronomers Parlsara and Var6.ha-Mihira, although 
it was probably older than their time, f and was after- 

* Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xx. Wilford, quoting ilie BHahma 
Barva of tlio * Mali^bliS-rata/ as communicated to liim by Colobrooko. 

t Dr. Korn, in preface to the ‘ Brihat-Sanhita ’ of VaiAha-Mihira, p. 
32 , states tliat Varfilia’s chapter on Geography is taken almost intact, 
but changed in form, from tlie ‘PaiAsaraianira,’ and must, therefore, be 
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wards adopted by the authors of several of the Puranas. 
According to this arrangement, FuncMla was the chief 
district of the central division, Magadha of the east, 
Kalinga of the south-east, Jvanta of the south, Anarta 
of the south-west, Sindhu-Sauvira of the west, Hdra- 
Jiaura of the north-west, Madra of the north, and 
Kauninda of the north-east.* But there is a discrepancy 
between this epitome of Varaha and his details, as 
Bindhu-Sauvira is there assigned to the south-west, 
along with Anarta. + This mistake is certainly as old 
as the eleventh century, as Abu Eiham has preserved 
the names of Yaraha’s abstract in the same order as 
they now stand in the ‘ Brihat-Sanhita.’| These details 
are also supported by the ‘ M^rkandeya Purana,’ which 
assigns both Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south- 
west. § 

I have compared the detailed lists of the ‘ Brihat- 
Sanhita ’ with those of the Brahmanda, Markandoya, 
Yishnu, Yayu, and Matsya Puranas ; and I find that, 
although there are sundry repetitions and displace- 
ments of names, as well as many various readings, yet 


considered as representing tlie geograpliy of Parasara, or perhaps yot 
more ancient works, “ and not as tlie actual map of India in Varalia- 
Mihira’s time/' 

* ^ Briliat-Sanhita,’ ch. xiv. 32, 33. 

f Ibid., xiT. 17, — 

Naimtydm disi desd 

JBalilava Kdmhoja SmdJm-Sauvira — 

Wilford lias given Varaha's list in vol. viii. p. 341, of Bengal Asiat. 
Bese arches ; but he has made tvro divisions of Sindhu- Sauvira, and 
omitted Kauninda, His details, however, agree with the ‘ Brihat- 
Sanhit^,’ in assigning Sindku-Sauvira as well as Anarta to the south- 
west. 

J The Nine Divisions of Abu Bihau are given in Beinaud’s ‘ M^moire 
sur I'Inde,’ pp. 116, 117. Compare No. II. Map, fig. 3. 

§ Ward's ‘ Hindus,’ iii. 10. 
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ill the lists arc substantially the same.* Some of them, 
lowever, are differently arranged. All of the Pnranas, 
’or instance, mention the Mnc Divisions and give their 
lamcs, but only the Brahmanda and Markandcya state 
;he names of the districts in each of the Nine Divi- 
dons ; as the Yishnu, Yclyu, and Matsya Pnrduas 
igree -with the ‘ Mahabharata ’ in describing only live 
Divisions in detail, namely, the middle Province and 
those of the four cardinal points. 

The names of the Nino Divisions given in the 
■ Mah^bhdrata ’ and the Pnranas differ entirely from 
those of Yarfiha-Mihira ; but they agree with those of 
the famous astronomer Bhaskanicharya.'j' They follow 
the same order in all; namely, Tndra, Kasorumat, 
Tdmm^arna, Gahhastimat, Kumarilca, Nuga, Saumga 
Vdruna, Gdndharva. No duo is given to the identifi- 
cation of these names, but they certainly follow a dif- 
ferent ordcf from that of Yaraha’s Nino Divisions, as 
Indra is the cast, Varum the west, and KumCiriha 
the middle, while Kdseru must bo the north, as the 
name is found in the detailed lists of the Yayu and 
Brahmanda Pnranas. 

The division of India into five groat pro vinciss would 
appear to have boon the most popular one during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, as it was adopted 
by the Chinese pilgiims, and ftom them by all Chinese 
writers, According to the Yishnu Purdna,;}: the centre 

* Til© list of tlie Brahmilnda is givon by Wilford ia Bongal Asiat 
Eesearcbes, riii. 334, — that of the Yishnu Purina in Wilson’s transla- 
tion, where, also, will bo found the list of the ^ MahHibhirata } that of 
the Mll-rlcandeya Parana is in Ward's ‘ Hindus/ iii. 9. 

f ‘ Siddhlxnta Sironaani,' chap. iii. 41. 

i Wilson’s * Yishnu Purdna,’ edited by Hall, Tol. ii. b- iii. c. 3. p. 133. 
The north Division is not mentioned in the text ; but as the Mmas 
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was occupied by the Kurus and Pdnchdias ; in tlio 
east was Kdinarupa, or Assam ; in the south were the 
Pundras, Kalingas, and Magadhas ; in the west were 
the Surdshtras, Suras, AbMras, Arludas, Kdruslias, 
Mdlavas, Sauviras, and' Saind/tavas ; and in the north 
the Hunas, Sdlwas, Sdhalas, Pdmas, Auilashtas, and 
Pardsikas. 

In the G-eography of Ptolemy the true shape of 
India is completely distorted, and its most striking 
feature, the acute angle formed by the meeting of the 
two coasts of the Peninsula at Cape Comorin is changed 
to a single coast-line, running almost straight from the 
mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. The 
cause of this mistake is partly due to the erroneous 
value of 500, instead of COO, Olympic stadia, which 
Ptolemy assigned to an equatorial degree, partly to an 
over-estimate in converting road-distancc into map- 
measurement, but chiefly to the excess whicK he allowed 
for the distances of laud journeys over those of sea 
voyages.* 

If the measures of distance by sea had been in- 
creased in the same proportion, or had been estimated 
at the same value, as the measures of distance by land, 
all the places would have retained the same rtlative 
positions. But the consequence of Ptolemy’s unequal 
estimate of the value of land and sea distances was to 

and S&kalas certainly belonged to tlie nortli, I presume tliat tlio itoHh 
has been accidentally omitted. There is a similar omiasion of the name 
of Kum&rika in this Purdna, which has only eight names for the Nino 
Divisions. 

* The question of Ptolemy’s erroneous longitudes is treated at length 
in Appendix C, where I have given all the data on which Sir Henry 
Pawlinson has founded his correction of three-tenths of the googra- 
pher’s distances in castings 
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throw all the places determined by land ineasurcment 
too far to the oast ; and as this error wont on increas- 
ing the further he advanced, his eastern geography is 
completely vitiated by it. Thus Taxila, which is almost 
due north of Barygaza, is placed 11° to the east of it ; 
and the mouth of the Ganges, which was fixed by land- 
measurement from Taxila and Palibothra, is placed 
38° to tlie cast of the mouth of the Indus, the true 
di^fcronco being only 20°. In fig. 4 of the accom- 
panying plate of small maps I have given an outline 
of Ptolemy’s ‘ Geography of India.’ By referring to 
this it will be soon at a glance that, if the distance be- 
tween the mouths of the Indus and Ganges wore re- 
duced from 38° to 20°, the point of Gape Comorin 
would bo thrown far to the south, and would form an 
acute angle very nearly in its true position. The 
amount of error in Ptolemy’s value of land distances 
is well shbwn in the difference of longitude between 
Taxila and Palibothra. The former ho places in 125° 
and the latter in 143°, the dific'rencc being 18°, wliieh 
is nearly one-third too nnuth, as the actual differmieo 
between Shah-l)hori in 72° 53' and Patna in 85° 17' 
is only 12° 24'. By applying the correction of threa'- 
tonths, as proposed by Sir Henry liawlinsoii, Ptolemy’s 
18° will bo reduced to 12° 3G', which is within 12' of 
the true difference of longitude. 

India was first known to the Chinoso in the time of 
the Emperor Wnti, of the later Han dynasty, in tiro 
second century before Christ.* It was then called 
Ymn-tu or Yin-iu, that is Ilindu, and Shin-tu, or 
Bindhu. At a later date it was named Thtan-tu]^ 

* SoG M. Pautliier’s translations from Cliineso in ilao ^Journal Asia- 
tique/ Oct. 1839, p. 257. f Nov. 1839, p. 384 
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and tliis is the form -which the historian Matwanlin 
has adopted. In the official records of the Thang 
dynasty in the seventh century, India is described as 
consisting of “ Pive Divisions,” called the East, West, 
North, South, and Central, -which arc usually styled 
the “ Five Indies.” I have not been able to discover 
when this system of the “ Five Divisions ” was first 
adopted ; but the earliest notice of it that I can find 
is in the year 477 a.d.,* when the king of "Western 
India sent an ambassador to China, and again only a 
few years later, in a.d. 503 and 504, when the kings 
of Northern and Southern India are mentioned as 
having followed his example. -f No divisions are 
alluded to in any of the earlier Chinese notices of 
India; but the different provinces are described by 
name, and not by position. Thus wo have mention of 
Yue-gai, king of ICapila, in a.d. 428, and of the king 
of Gandhdra in a.d. 455.J It would appear also that 
previous to this time India was sometimes called Ma~ 
gadha, after the name of its best known and riohost 
province ; and sometimes the “ kingdom of Brahmans, 
after the name of its principal inhabitants.! Tho 
first of these names I would refer to the second and 
third centuries after Christ, when the powerful Guptas 
of Magadha ruled over the greater part of India. 

The same division of five great provinces was 
adopted by the Chinese pilgrim II wen Thsang in the 
seventh century, who names them in tho same manner, 

* Pauthier, in Journ, Asiatique, Nov. p. 291. 

t Ihid,, Nov. 1839, pp. 290-292. 

I Ihid,y Oct. 1839, p. 273, and Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1837, 
p. 65. 

§ M. Julien’s * Hiouen Thsatig,’ ii. 58 ; and Pautluer, in Journ.' Asia- 
tique. Bee. 1839, p. 447. 
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as Nortli, Soutli, East, "West, and Central, according' 
to their relative positions.* * * § He compares the shape 
of the country to a half-moon, with the diameter or 
broad side to the north, and the narrow end to the 
south. This is not unlike the conliguration of India 
in Ptolemy’s Geography ; but a much more accurate 
description is given by the Chinese author of the 
FaJi-kai-Uh-iOj who says, “this country in shape is 
narroAV towards the south and broad towards the 
north;” to which ho humorously adds, that “the 
people’s faces are the same shape as the country.”^ 

Hwon Thsang makes the circumference of India 
90,000 wdiich is more than double the truth. Put 
in the Chinese official records, § the circuit of India is 
said to bo only 30,000 U; which is too small, if W(i 
reckon ti li to the British mile, according to the usual 
road distance of the Chinese pilgrims. But if, as was 
probably the case, the measurement was made on a 
map, the U may bo reckoned at the full value of 
1079T2 foot which it po.ssessed in the eighth centmy ; 
then the 30,000 U will bo otpral to 01.30 British mihis, 
which is only 7G4 miles short of the dimensions re- 
corded by Strabo on the authority of Ahixandew’s 
papers, and the published works of Megastluiuos and 
Patrokles. 

The Five Divisions of India, or the “ Five Indies,” 
as they are usually called by the Chinese, are as 
follows (see Ho. I. Map) : — 


* M. Julion'B * Hiouon Tliaang,* ii. 1G2, 103 ; seo also Pautluor, in 
Journ. Asiafcique, 1839, p. 384 

t ‘ Fah-Hxan’s Travels,' trauslatod by the llov. S. Beal, p. 30, note, 

j K. JuHen'a ^ Hiouon Thsang^* ii. 68. 

§ Pauthior, in Journ. Asiatique, Nov. 1839, p. 884. 
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I. Northern India comprised the Panjab proper, in- 
cluding Kashmir and the adjoining hill states, with 
the whole of eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus, 
and the present Cis-Satlej States to the west of the 
Saraswati river. 

II. Western India comprised Sindh and "Western 
Eajputana, with Kachh and Gujarat, and a portion of 
the adjoining coast on the lower course of the Nar- 
bada river. 

III. Central India comprised the whole of the Gan- 
getio provinces from Thanesar to the head of the 
Delta, and from the Himfdaya mountains to the banks 
of the Narbada. 

lY. Eastern India comprised Assam and 13 on gal 
proper, including the whole of the Delta of the 
Ganges, together with Sambhalpur, Orissa, and Oan- 
jam. 

Y. Southern India comprised the whole', of tlie jk',- 
ninsula from Nasik on the west and Ganjam on the 
east, to Capo Kumelri (Comorin) on the south, in- 
cluding the modern districts of Borax and Tolingana, 
MaMrIshtra and the Konkan, with the separate states 
of Haidarabad, Mysore, and Travancoro, or very nearly 
the whole of the peninsula to the south of the Nar- 
bada and Mahanadi rivers. 

Although the Chinese division of India into five 
great provinces is simpler than the well-known native 
arrangement of nine divisions, as described by Yaraba- 
Mihira and the Pur-anas, yet there can bo little doubt 
that they borrowed their system from the Ilindus, 
who likened their native country to the lotus-flower, 
the middle being Central India, and the eight sur- 
rounding petals being the other divisions, which wero 
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named after tlie eight chief points of the compass.* 
In the Chinese arrangement, the middle and the four 
primary divisions only are retained; and as this divi- 
sion is much simpler, and also more easily remem- 
bered, I will adopt it in the present description. 

At the time of II wen Thsang’s visit, in the seventh 
century, India was divided into eighty]' kingdoms, 
each of which would appear to have had its separate 
ruler, altbough most of them were tributary to a few 
of the greater states. Tims, in Northern India, the 
districts of Ilabul. Jaldljlbdd, reshawar, Ghazni, and 
llanu were all subject to the rule)’ of Kapisa, whoso 
capital was most probably at OharikAr, or Alexandria 
ad Caucasum. In the Panjab proper the hilly dis- 
tricts of Taxila, Singhapma, Urasa, Punach, and Pa- 
jaori, wore subject to tho Paja Kashmir ; while the 
whole of tho plains, including Multan and Shorkot, 
wore dependent on tho ruler of TdJd^ or Sangala, near 
Lalior. In Western India the provinces wore divided 
between the kings of Sindh, Balahhi, and Gnrjjara. 
In Central and Eastern India, the whole of tho diflfo- 
ront states, from tho famous city of Sthdnoswara to 
tho mouth of tho Gangi'S, and from tho Ilimtilaya 
mountains to tho banks of tho Narbadd and MahAnadi 
rivers, wore subject to llarsha Varddhana, tho great 
lung of Kanoj. JAlandhara, tho most easterly dis- 
trict of the Panjab, was also subject to him ; and it is 
highly probable that tho nilor of Tdhi, or tho plains of 
tho Panjdb, must likewise have been a dependant of 

"Wilson’s * Yislinu Purina,’ edited by Hall, vol. ii* b. ii. o» 12, p. 
309 j lotns-sbapod earth.” Ward’s ‘Hindus,’ i. 9, and ii. 449. 

t ‘ Hiouen Tlisang,’ ii. 59. The text has “ seventy but the number 
actually described is eighty-two, from which, deducting Persia and 
Ceylon, tho true number of kingdoms is eighty. 
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Kanoj, as we are informed by the Chinese pilgrim that 
Harsha Yarddhana advanced through his territory to 
the foot of the Kashmir hills, for the purpose of coer- 
cing the ruler of that country to deliver up to him a 
much-venerated tooth of Buddha. The Eajput king of 
Maharashtra, in Southern India, was the only sove- 
reign who had successfully resisted the armies of 
Kanoj. This statement of the Chinese pilgrim is cor- 
roborated by several inscriptions of the Chdlukya 
jirinces of Maharashtra, who make a proud boast of 
their ancestor’s discomfiture of the great King Harsha 
Yarddhana.* This powerful prince was the para- 
mount sovereign of thirty-six different States, com- 
prising nearly one-half of India in extent, and includ- 
ing all its richest and most fertile provinces. ' The 
substantial reality of his power may bo gathered from 
the fact that no loss than eighteen, or just one-half, 
of these tributary princes attended on their suzcu’aiii 
lord during his great religious procession from Patuli- 
putra to Kanoj, in a.d. 043. The extent of his do- 
minions is clearly indicated by the names of the coun- 
tries against which ho directed his latest campaigns, 
namely, Kashmir in the north-west, Mahdrdshtra in 
the south-west, and Ganjam in tho south-east. f 
Within these boundaries he was the paramount rulor 
of the continent of. India during the first half of the 
seventh century of the Christian era. 

The dominion of Southern India was nearly equally 
divided between the nine rulers of the following 

* See copper-plate inscriptions in Journ. Bombay Asiat, Soc. ii. 6, 
and iii. p. 207. 

t Julien’s ‘ HiouenThsang,’ Kashmir, i. 251 ; Mah^l,)a^l^tra, iii. ICO ; 
Ganjatn, i. 220, 236. 
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states : — Maharaslitra and Kosala, in tlie north. ; Ka- 
linga, Andhra, Konlcana, and Dhanakakata, in the 
centre ; and Jorya, Dravida, and Malakuta, in the 
south. These complete the round number of eighty 
kingdoms into -which India -was divided in the seventh 
century of our ora. 

I. NORTHERN INDIA, 

The natural boundaries of India are the Ilimfdaya 
mountains, the river Indus, and the sea. But on the 
■west, those limits have been so frequently overstepped 
by po-worful kings that most authors, from the time 
of Alexander down to a very late period, have consi- 
dered Eastern Ariana, or the greater part of Afghani- 
stan, as f )rming a portion of the Indian continent. 
Thus Pliny* says that “ most -writers do not fix the 
Indus as the western boundary (of India), but add to 
it the four satrapies of the Godrosi, Arachotso, Arii, 
and Paropamisadso, — thus making the river Cophes 
its extreme boundary.” Strabot also says that “ the 
Indians occupy (in part) some of the countries situated 
along the Indus, whic.h formerly belonged to the Per- 
sians. Alexander dcpiivod the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Boleu- 
kus Nikator gave them to Sandrokottus, in consequenco 
of a marriage contract, and received in return five 

^ Plin, Hiat. vi. 23. ** Etonim plcriqno ab oocidenfce non Indo 
amne determinant, sod adjioiunt quatnor satrapias, Gedrosos, Araebo- 
tas, Aries, Paropamisadas, ultimo fine Copbefce fluvio,” 

t Gcogr., XV. 2, 9. In anotlxer place, xv. 1, 11, be states that at the 
time of the invasion of Alexander “ the Indus was the boundary of In- 
dia and of Ariana, situated towards the west, and in tbe possession of 
the Persians, for aftertcards the Indians occupied a la-rger portion of 
Ariana, which they had received from the Macedonians*" 
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hundred elephants.” The prince here mentioned is 
the well-known Chandra Gupta Manrya, whoso grand- 
son Asoka dispatched missionaries to the most distant 
parts of his empire for the propagation of Buddhism. 
Jlasadda, or Alexandria ad Caucasum, the capital of 
the Yona, or Greek country, is recorded as one of those 
distant places; and as the Chinese pilgrim Ilwcn 
Thsang notices several slt/jjas in that uoighhourhood 
as the work of Asoka, wo have tln^ most satisfactory 
proofs of the Indian occupation of the Ivabul valhiy in 
the third and fourth couturios boibre Christ. The 
completeness of this occupation is w(61 shown by the 
use of the Indian language on the coins of tho Bac- 
trian Greeks and Indo-Seythians, down to a.d. 100 , oi 
perhaps even later ; and although it is lost for tho next 
tAVO or three centuries, it again makes its app(^aranc(', on 
the coins of tho Abtclitcs, or ’White Huns, of tlu^ sixth 
century. In the following century, as W(^ hairn from 
the Chinese pilgrim, tho king of Kapisa was a Kuhu' 
triya, or pure Hindu. During tho whole of the tentl 
century the Kabul valley was held by a dynasty o 
Brahmans, whose power was not finally extinguishcc 
until towards the close of tho reign of Mahmud Ghaz 
navi. Down to this time, therefore, it would appoa 
that a great part of the population of eastern Afghani 
stau, including the whole of the Kabul valley, mus 
have been of Indian descent, while the religion wa 
pure Buddhism. During the rule of tho Ghaznavis 
whose late conversion to Muhammadanism had onl; 
added bigotry to their native ferocity, tho porsccutio: 
of idol-loving Buddhists was a pleasure as well as 
duty. The idolatets were soon driven out, and wif 
them the Indian element, which had subsisted fo 
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so many centuries in Eastern Ariana, finally disap- 
peared. 

NOETITERN INDLl. 

I. KaOEU, or ArailANISTAN. 

For several centuries, botli before and after tbo 
Christian era, the provinces of Northern India beyond 
the Indus, in which the Indian language and religion 
were predominant, included tlio whole of Afghanistan 
from Eamiaii and Kandahar on the west to theBholan 
Pass on the south. This large tract was then divided 
into ten* separate states or districts, of which Kapisa 
was the chief. The tributary states were Kabul and 
Q-hazni in the west, Lamghdn and Jalalabdd in the 
north. Swat and Peshawar in the cast, Bolor in the 
north-cast, and Banu and Opokicn in the south. 
The general name for the whole would appear to have 
been Kao-fu, which in the second century before 
Christ is described as being divided between the 
Parthians, the Indians, and the Su or Sacm of Kipin. 
According to this statement, the south-west district 
of Kandahar would have belonged to the Parthians, 
the eastern districts of Swat, Peshawar, and Bami, to 
the Indians, and the north-western districts of Kabul 
and Ghazni with Lamghtln and Jalal^bS,d to the Saeee 
Scythians. Kaofu has usually been identified with 
Kabul on account of its similarity of name and corre- 
spondence of position ; but this can only be accepted 
as politically correct, by extending the boundaries of 
Kabul into Parthiaf on the west, and into India on 

* M. Julion’s ‘Hiouon Tlisang/ i. 71. 

t That Kandahar then belonged to Persia is proved by the fact, that 
the begging-pot of Baddha, which Hwen Thsang (ii. 106) mentions as 

0 
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the east. The Kaofu of the Chinese -would, therefore, 
have embraced the whole of modern Afghanistan. 
Etymologically, however, it seems quite possible that 
the two names may be the same, as Kaofu was the 
appellation of one of the five tribes of the Yiicld or 
Tochari, who are said to have given their own name 
to the town which they occupied, towards tlio end of 
the second century before Christ. This statoineut of 
the Chinese writers is confirmed by the historians of 
Alexander, who notice the city of Ortospana, without 
making any mention of Kabul. The latter name is 
first given by Ptolemy, who describes Kahura or Orlo- 
spana as the capital of the Paropamisadio. I con- 
clude, therefore, that Ortospana was most probably 
the original metropolis of the countiy, which was sup- 
planted by Alexandria during the Grec^k domination, 
and restored by the earlier Indo-Scythian princess. 
But it would appear to have been again abandoiuMl 
before the seventh century, when the capital of Kapi- 
sene was at OpiS,n. 

1. KAPISENE, on OriAN. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Kiapishe, or Ka- 
pisene, was 4000 /i, or about 666 miles in circuit. If 
this measurement be even approximately correct, the 
district must have included the whole of Kafiristan, 
as well as the two large valleys of Ghorband and 
Panjshir, as these last are together not more than 300 
miles in circuit. Kiapishe is further described as 
being entirely surrounded by mountains ; to the north 

having been removed from Gaudbara to Persia, still exists at Kaiulnliar, 
where it was seen by Sir B[. liawlinaon. The removal must liavo 
tahen place during the sixth century, after the conquest of Giindhrira 
by the Idng of Kipiu. 
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by snowy mountains, named Po-Io-si-na, and by black 
bills on tbe other three sides. The name of Polosina 
corresponds exactly with that of Mount Paresh or 
Aparasin of the ‘ Zend Avcsta,’* and with tlie Paropa- 
misus of the Grcclcs, which included the Indian Cau- 
casus, or Hindu Kush. Hwen Thsang further states, 
that to the north-west of the capital there was a great 
snowy mountain, with a lake on its summit, distant 
only 200 Z/, or about 33 miles. This is the Hindu 
Kush itself, which is about 35 miles to the north-west 
of Charilcar and Oiiian ; but I have not been able to 
trace any mention of the lake in the few imperfect 
notices that exist of this part of Afghanistan. 

The district of Capisene is first mentioned by Pliny, 
who states that its ancient capital, named Capisa, was 
destroyed by Cyrus. His coi)yist, Solinus, mentions 
the same story, but calls tho city Caphusa, which the 
Delphino editors have altered to Capissa. Somewhat 
later, Ptolemy places the town of Kapisa amongst the 
Paropamisadic, 2^- degrees to tho north of Kabura or 
Kabul, whicli is nearly 2 degrees in excess of the 
truth. On leaving Eamian, in a.d. (530, tho Chinese 
pilgrim travelled (500 li, or about 100 miles, in an 
easterly direction ov('r snowy mountains and black 
hills (or tho Koli-i-Eaba and Pughman ranges) to tho 
capital of Kkqnshe or Kapiseno. On lus redurn from 
India, fourteen years later, ho reached Kiapishe tlnough 
Ghazni and Kabul, and left it in a north-east direction 
by the Panjshir valley towards Andcrab. Thoso 
statements fix tho position of tho cajutal at or near 
Opiun, which is just 100 mih's to the cast of Bamian 

* ' Zend A.vosta/ iii. 305, ]3otmde]iosh, “ Ifc is said that Aparasin is a 
great mountam, distinct from !Elburj. It is called Mount Paresh.'* 
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by tbe route of tire Hajiyak Pass and Ghorband 
Yalley, and on tbe dii-ect route from Gbazniand Kabul 
to Andcrab. Tbe same locality is, perhaps, even more 
decidedly indicated by tbe fact, that the Chinese pil- 
grim, on finally leaving the capital of Kapisene, was 
accompanied by tbe king as far as the town of Kiu-lu- 
sa-pang^ a distance of one yojana, or about 7 miles to 
tbe north-east, from whence the road turned towards 
the north. This descidption agrees exactly with the 
direction of tbe route from Opian to tbe northern 
edge of tbe plain of Begrdm, which lies about 6 or 7 
miles to the E.K.E. of Charikfir and Opiixn. Bcgrani 
itself I would identify with the Kiu-lti-sa-pmig or Kar- 
semana of tbe Chinese pilgrim, tbe Karsana of Ptolemy, 
and tbe Oartana of Pliny. If the capital bad then been 
at Begram itself, tbe king’s journey of seven miles to 
the north-east would have taken him over tbe united 
stream of the Pan] shir and Ghorband rivers, atid as 
this stream is ditficnlt to cross, on account of its depth 
and rapidity, it is not likely that the king would have 
undertaken such a journey for the mere purpose of 
leave-taking. But by fixing the capital at Opian, and 
by identifying Begram with the Kitc-hi-m-pang of the 
Chinese pilgrim, all difficulties disappear. The king 
accompanied his honoured guest to the bank of the 
Panjshir river, where he took leave of him, and the 
pilgrim then crossed the stream, and proceeded on his 
journey to the north, as described in the account of 
his life. 

Prom all the evidence above noted it would appear 
certain that the capital of Kiujnshe^ or Kapisene^ in 
the seventh century, must have been situated citlu^r 
at or near Opian. This place was visited by Masson,* 

* ‘ Travels/ iii, 12G. 
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wlio describes it as “ distinguislied by its huge artih- 
cial mounds, from which, at various times, copious 
antique treasru'es have been extracted.” In another 
place* he notes that “it possesses many vestiges of 
antiquity ; yet, as they are exclusively of a sepulchral 
or religious character, the site of the city, to which 
they refer, may rather be looked for at the actual 
village of Malik Hupiau on the plain below, and near 
Chariktlr.” Masson writes the name Hupiau, follow- 
ing the emperor Baber ; but as it is entered in 
Walker’s largo map as Opiydn, after Lieutenant Leach, 
and is spelt Opidn. by Lieutenant Sturt, both of whom 
made regular surveys of the Koh-daman, I adopt the 
unaspirated reading, as it agrees better with the 
Greek forms of Opiai and Opiane of Hokatmus and 
Stephanus, and with the Latin form of Oplantm of 
Pliny. As these names arc intimately connected with 
that of the Paropamisan Alexandria, it will clear the 
way to further investigation, if wo first detormiue the 
most probable site of this famous city. 

The position of the city founded by Alexander at 
the foot of the Indian Caucasus has long engaged the 
attention of scholars ; but the want of a good map of 
the Kabul valley has been a serious obstacle to their 
success, which was rendered almost insurmountable 
by their injudicious alterations of the only ancient 
texts that preserved the distinctive name of the Cau- 
casian Alexandria. Thus Stephanusf describes it as 
being h) rj} ’OTrtavjj Kara rrjv ’IvStwTji/, “ in Opiane, near 
India,” for which Salmasius proposed to read ’Apiav^. 
Again, Pliny| describes it as Alexandrian/. Opianes, 

* ‘ Travels/ iii. 161. t '^oce Alexandria. 

J Hist. Nat., vi, c. 17. Pliilemon Holland calls it “the city of 
Alexandria, in Opianum.” 
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■wliicli in tliG Leipsic and otliGi’ editions is altered to 
Alexcindri oppidum. I believe, also, that tbe same 
distinctive name may be restored to a corrupt passage 
of Pliny, wberc be is speaking of this very part of the 
country. His words, as given by the Leipsic editor, 
and as quoted by Cellarius,* are Cartana oppidum 
sub Caucaso, quod postea Tetragonis dictum. IIooc 
regio est ex adverse. Hactrianorum deindo enjus op- 
pidum Alexandria, a conditorc dictum.” Both of the 
translators whose works I possess, namely Philemon 
Holland, a.d. IGOl, and W. T. Eilcy, a.d. 1855, agree 
in reading ex adverse Jiactrimionnn. This makes sense 
of the words as they stand, but it makes nousonso of 
the passage, as it refers the city of Alexandria to 
Bactria, a district which Pliny had fully desca-ibed in 
a previous chapter. Ho is speaking of the Ciountry at 
the foot of the Caucasus or Paropamisus ; and as ho 
had already described the Bactrians as being “ aversa 
mentis Paropamisi,” ho now uses almost the same 
terms to describe the position of the district in which 
Cartana was situated ; I would, therefore, propose to 
read “hmc regio cst ox adverse Bactrioo;” and as 
cujus cannot possibly refer to the Bactrians, I would 
begin the next sentence by changing the latter half of 
Bactrianorum in the text to Opiormi ; the passage 
would then stand thus, “ Opiorum (regio) deindo, 
enjus oppidum Alexandria a conditorc dictum,” — 
“Next the Opii, whose city, Alexandria, was named 
after its founder.” But whether this emendation bo 
accepted or not, it is quite clear from the other two 
passages, above quoted, that the city founded by 
Alexander at the foot of the Indian Caucasus was also 
* Hist. Hat., vi. 23. 
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named Opiane. TMs fact being established, I will 
now proceed to show that tbc position of Alexandria 
Opiane agrees as nearly as possible with the site of the 
present Opi^n, near Charikar. 

According to Pliny, the city of Alexandria, in Opia- 
nnm, was situated at 60 Eoman miles, or 45-96 English 
miles, from Ortospana, and at 237 Eoman miles, or 217-8 
English miles, from Pcucolaitis, or Pukkalaoti, which 
was a few miles to the north of Peshawar. As the 
position of Ortospana will be discussed in my account 
of the next province, I will here only state that I 
have identified it with the ancient city of Kabul and 
its citadel, the Bala nisar. Now CharikS.r is 27 
miles* to the north of Kabul, which differs by 19 
miles from the measurement recorded by Pliny. But 
as immediately after the mention of this distance ho 
adds that “ in some copies different numbers are 
found, I am inclined to read “ trigintamillia,” or 30 
miles, instead of “ quiuquaginta millia,” which is 
found in the text. This would reduce the distance to 
27^ English miles, which exactly accords with the 
measurement between Kabul and Opian. The dis- 
tance between these places is not given by the 
tliincse pilgrim Ilwon Thsang ; but that between the 
capital of Kiapishe and Fu-ln-sha-pu-Jo, or Purushapura, 
the modern Peshdwar, is stated at 600 +100 -(-500 
=1200 li, or just 200 miles according to my estimate 
of 6 Uto the English mile. The last distance of 500 
between Kagarahara and PurushS,war, is certainly too 
short, as the earlier pilgrim, Pa Hian, in the begin- 


* Measured by Lieutenant Sturt with a perambulator. Masson gives 
tlie same distance for Begram. See No. III. Map from Sturt's Survey. 

t Hist, IS at., vi. 21, “In quibusdam exemplaribus diversi numeri 
reperiuntur.” 
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ning of the fifth century, makes it yoj anas, or not 
less than 640 li, at 40 li to the yojana. This would 
increase the total distance to 1340 /,!, or 223 miles, 
■which differs only by 5 miles from the statement of 
the Eoman author. The actual road distance betu- cen 
Charikar and Jalalabad has not been ascertained, but 
as it measures in a direct lino on Walker’s map about 
10 miles more than the distance bct-wcon Kabul and 
Jaldlabad, -which is 115 miles, it may be estimated at 
125 miles. This sum added to 103 miles, the length of 
road bot-wocn Jalalabad and Pesha'war, makes the 
■whole distance from Charikilr to Peshawar not less 
than 228 miles, which agrees very closely with the 
measurements recorded by the Eoman and Chinese 
authors. 

Pliny further describes Alexandria as binng situat('d 
suh ijpso Caucaso,* at the very foot of Chueasus,” which 
agrees c'xactly with the position of Opiau, at tlu^ 
northern end of the plain ot Koh-daman, or “hill-foot.” 
Tho same position is noted by Curtius, who places 
Alexandria in radicihus <inoniis,‘\ at tho very base of the 
mountain. The place was chosen by Alexander on 
account of its 'favourable site at thoT/j/oSoi',^ or parting 
of tho “ three roads ” leading to Pactria. These roads, 
which still remain unchanged, all separate at Oi)ihn, 
near Begram. 

1. Tho north-east road, by the Pan j shir valhiy, 

and ov(n' the IDiilwak Pass to Andorhb. 

2. Tho west road, by tho Ivushdu valley, and 

over the Ilindu Kush Pass to Qhori. 

3. Tho south-west road, up tho Ghorband valley, 

and over tho Hdjiyak Pass to Bamian. 

* Hist. Not., vi. a. 21. f Tit. Alex., vii. 3. J Strabo, xv. 2, 8. 
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Tlie first of tlicse roads was followed by Alexander 
on bis marcb into Bactriana from tbe territory of tbe 
Paropamisadm. It was also taken by Timur on bis 
invasion of India ; and it was crossed by Lieutenant 
"Wood on bis return from tbe sources of tbe Oxus. Tbe 
second road must bavo been followed by Alexander 
on bis return from Bactriana, as Strabo* specially 
mentions tbat be took over tbe same mountains 
another and shorter road” than tbat by which be bad 
advanced. It is certain tbat bis return could not have 
been by the Bamian route, as tbat is tbe longest 
route of all ; besides which, it turns tbe Hindu Kush, 
and docs not cross it, as Alexander is stated to bavo 
done. This route was attempted by Dr. Lord and 
Lieutenant Wood late in the year, but they were 
driven back by the snow. The third road is tbe easiest 
and most frequented. It was taken by Jangbez 
Hban after bis capture of Bamian ; it was followed by 
Moorcroft and Bumes on their adventurous journeys 
to Balkh and Bokhara ; it was traversed by Lord and 
Wood after their failure at tbe Kushan Pass ; and 
it was surveyed by Sturt in a.d. 1840, after it bad 
been successfully crossed by a troop of horse artillery. 

Alexandria is not found in Ptolemy’s list of tbe 
towns of tbe Paropamisadse ; but as bis Niphanda^ 
which is placed close to Kapisa, may with a very little 
alteration be read as Ojjhianda, I think that we may 
perhaps recognize tbe Greek capital under this slightly 
altered form. Tbe name of Op)id?i is certainly as old 
as tbe fifth century B.C., as HekatoBus places a people 
called Op)iai to the west of the upper course of tbe 
Indus. There is, however, no trace of this name in 

^ Geogr., XV. 1, 26. 
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the inscriptions of Darius, but "vye haye instead a na- 
tion called Thatagush^ 171 x 0 are the Sattagudai of He- 
rodotus, and perhaps also the peojxle of 8i-pi-to-fa-la-sse 
of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsaug.* This 'place 
■was only 40 /*, or about 7 miles, distant from the 
capital of Kiapishe, but unfortunately the direction is 
not stated. As, however, it is noted that there was a 
mountain named Aruna at a distance of 5 miles to the 
south, it is almost certain that this city must have 
been on the famous site of Degram, from which the 
north end of the Siah-ltoh^ or Black Mountain, called 
Chelel DuMUardn, or the “ Forty Daughters,” lies al- 
most due south at a distance of 5 or 6 miles. It is 
possible, also, that the name of Tdlarangzdr, which 
Masson gives to the south-west corner of the ruins of 
Degram, may bo an altered form of the ancient T/idla- 
gush, or Satiagudai. But whether tins bo so or not, 
it is quite certain that the people dwelling on the 
upper branches of the Kabul river must be the IMla- 
gush of Darius, and the Sattagudai of Herodotus, as 
aU the other surrounding nations are mentioned in 
both authorities. 


Karsana, Kartana or Tclragoim. 

The passage of Pliny describing the position of 
Alexandria is prefaced by a few words regarding the 
town of Cartana^ which, while they assign it a similar 
position at the foot of the Caucasus, seem also to refer 
it to the immediate vicinity of Alexander’s city. I 
quote the whole passage, with the correction which I 

* Sipitofalasse is probably the Sanskrit Saptamnha or SaUavasa, 
which might easily be changed to Thatagush. 
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have already proposed:* — “'CartaRa oppidum siih 
Caucaso, quod postea Tetragouis dictum. lime regio 
est ex adverse Bactrim. Opiorum (regio) deinde cujus 
oppidum Alexandria a conditore dictum.” “ At the 
foot of the Caucasus stands the town of Cartana, which 
Avas afterwards called Tetragouis (or the Square). This 
district is opposite to Bactria. ISText (to it) arc the 
Opii, whose city of Alexandria was named after its 
founder.” Solinus makes no mention of Cartana, hut 
Ptolemy has a town named Karsana, or Karnasa, 
which he places on the right hank of a nameless river 
that comes from the vicinity of Kapisa and hTiphanda 
(or Opian), and joins the river of LocJiarna, or Loh- 
garh, nearly opposite ITagara. This stream I take to ho 
the united Panjshir and Ghorhand river, which joins 
the Lohgarh river about halfway hotwocn Kahul and 
Jalaldhdd. This identification is rtmdercd nearly cer- 
tain hy the position assigned to the Lawhatm^ or people 
of Lampaka or Lamghan, who arc placed to the east of 
the nameless river, which cannot therefore ho the Ku- 
nar river, as might otherwise have been inferred from 
its junction with the Lohgarh river opposite 17agara. 

This being tho case, the Karsana of Ptolemy may 
at once ho identified with tho Cartana of Pliny ; and 
the few facts related hy both authors may he combined 
to aid us in discovering its true position. According 
to Pliny, it was situated at the foot of the Cailcasus, 
and not far from Alexandria; whilst, according to 
Ptolemy, it was on the right hank of the Panjshir 
river. These data point to Bogram, which is situated 
on the right hank of the united Panjshir and Ghor- 
hand rivers, immediately at tho foot of the Eohistan 
* Hist. Nat., vi. 23. 
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liills, and witliin C miles of Opian, or Alexandria 
Opiane. As I know of no other place that answers 
all these requirements, it seems most probable that 
Begram must be the time locality. Parwan and 
Kushan are ancient places of some consequence in the 
neighbourhood of Opian; but they are both on the 
left bank of the Ghorband river, while the first is pro- 
bably the Baborana of Ptolemy, and the other his 
Kapisa. Pegram also answers the description which 
Pliny gives of Cartana, as Tetrapoiiis, or the “ Square;” 
for Masson, in his account of the ruins, specially no- 
tices “ some mounds of great magnitude, and accu- 
rately describing a square of considerable dimensions.”* 

If I am right in identifying Begram with the Kiu- 
lu-sa-pariff of the Chinese pilgrim, the true name of 
the place must have been Kanarta^ as Avritten by Pto- 
lemy, and not Cartana^ as noted by Pliny. Tlio same 
form of the name is also found on a rare coin of Eu- 
kratides, with the legend Karisiye nagara^ or " city of 
Karisi,^^ which I have identified with the Kalnsi of 
the Buddhist chronicles, as the birthi)laco of Eaja 
Milindu. In another passage of the same clironiclo,'!' 
Milindu is said to have been born at Alasanda, or 
Alexandria, the capital of the Yona, or Greek country. 
Kalasi must therefore have been either Alexandria 
itself or some place close to it. The latter concluvsion 
agrees exactly with the position of Begram, which is 
only a few miles to the east of Opi^n. Originally two 
distinct places, like Delhi and Shah Jahanabad, or 
London and Westminster, I suppose Opian and Kar- 

* ‘Travels,’ iii. 155. For tlie position of Begram see No. III. Map. 

t MiUndu-jprasna^ quoted by Hardy, in ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ 
pp. 440, 616. 
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Sana to have gradually approached each other as they 
increased in size, until at last they virtually became 
one large city. On the coins of the earlier Greek 
kings of Ariana, — Euthydemus, Demetrius, and Eu- 
kratides, — we find the monograms of both cities ; but 
after the time of Eukratides, that of Opiana disap- 
pears altogether, while that of Karsana is common to 
most of the later princes. The contemporary occur- 
rence of these mint monograms proves that the two 
cities were existing at the same time ; while the sud- 
den disuse of the name of Opian may serve to show 
that, during the latter period of Greek occupation, the 
city of Alexandria had been temporarily supplanted 
by Karsaua. 

The appellation of Begram means, I believe, no- 
thing more than “ the city” joar excellence, as it is also 
applied to three other ancient sites in the immediate 
vicinity of groat capitals, namely, Kabul, Jalalabad, 
and PeslAwar. Masson derives the appellation from 
the Tui'ki he or hi^ chief,” and the Hindi gretm^ or 
city, — that is, the capital.* But a more simple deriva- 
tion, would bo from the Sanskrit ve, implying “cer- 
tainty,” “ ascertainment,” as in vijaga, victory, which 
is only an emphatic form of jaya with the prefix vi. 
Vigrdma would therefore moan emphatically “the 
city ” — that is, the capital ; and Bigrdm would be the 
Hindi form of the name, just as Bijay is the spoken 
form of Vijaya. 

The plain of Begram is bounded by the Panjshir 
and the Koh-daman rivers on the north and south ; 
by the Mahighir canal on the west ; and on the east 
by the lands of Julgha, in the fork of the two rivers. 

^ * Travels,’ iii. 165. 
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Its length, from Bay an, on the Mahigliir canal, to 
Julgha, is about 8 miles ; and its breadth, from Kilah 
Bnland to Yuz Bashi, is 4 miles. Over the -whole of 
this space vast numbers of relics have been discovered, 
consisting of small images, coins, seals, beads, rings, 
arro-w-heads, fragments of pottery, and other remains, 
which prove that this plain was once the site of a 
great city. According to the traditions of the people, 
Bcgram was a Greek city, which was overwhelmed 
by some natural catastrophe.* Masson doubts the 
tradition, and infers from the vast number of Kufic 
coins found there, that the city must have existed for 
some centuries after the Muhammadan invasion. I 
am inclined to think that Masson is right, and that the 
decline of the city was caused by the gradual desertion 
of the people, consequent on the transfer of the scat of 
government to Ghazni, after the conquest of tlio 
country by the Muhammadans. Coins of the last 
Hindu Eajas of Kabul and of the first Muhammadan 
kings of Ghazni are found in groat numbers ; but the 
money of the later Ghaznavi princes is less plentiful, 
whilst of the succeeding Ghori dynasty only a. few 
specimens of some of the earlier sovereigns have yet 
been discovered. Krom these plain facts, I infer that 
the city began gradually to decay after the Muham- 
madan conquest of Kabul by Sabuktugin, towards 
the end of the tenth century, and that it was finally 
deserted about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
As the latter period corresponds with the date of Jan- 
ghez Khan’s invasion of these provinces, it is very pos- 
sible, as Masson has already supposed, that Bcgram 
may have been finally destroyed by that merciless 
barbarian. 


* Masson, ‘ Travels,’ iii. 159. 
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Oilier Cities of Kapisene. 

I will close tliis account of Kapisene with some re- 
marks on the few other cities of the same district that 
arc mentioned by ancient authors. Pliny describes 
one city as ad Caueasum Cadrusi, oppidum ab Alex- 
andre conditum,” which is slightly altered by Solinus 
to “ Cadrusia oppidum ab Alexandro Magno ad Cau- 
casum constitutum cst, ubi ct Alexandria.”* Potn 
authors place the city close to the Caucasus, to which 
Solinus adds, that it was also near Alexandria. Pol- 
lowing these two distinct indications, I am disposed 
to identify the city of Cadrusi with the old site of 
Koratus, which Masson discovered under the hills of 
Kohistan, G miles to the north-cast of BegiAm, and 
on the north bank of the Pan j shir rivor.-l" There 
arc the usual remains of an old city, consisting of 
mounds covered with fragments of pottery, amongst 
which old coins arc frequently found. There are also 
remains of masonry works about the hills, which the 
people cad K&lir-kot, or the Eafir’s fort. The com- 
mentators have accused Solinus of misunderstanding 
Pliny, whoso Cadrusi^ they say, was the name of a 
people, and whoso ‘‘oppidum ab Alexandro conditum ” 
was the city of Alexandria.^ But the passage was 
differently understood by Philemon Holland, who 
renders it thus : — “XJpon the hill Caucasus standeth 
the town Cadrusi^ built likewise by the said Alexan- 
der.” As a general rule, the Greeks would seem to 
have designated the various peoples whom they en- 
countered by the names of their principal towns. 

^ Plin. Hisfc. Nat)., vi. 26. Solin. Ivii. t * Travels/ iii. ICC. 

J Cellarius, iii. 22, p. ol4, “ quod Solimxs pervertit.” 
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Thus we have Kahura and the Kabolitas, Drejisa and 
the Diepsiani, Taxila and the Taxili, Kaspeira and 
the Kaspeirsei, from which I would infer, that there 
was most probably also a town named Cadrusia, whoso 
inhabitants were called Cadrusi. This inference is 
strengthened by the correspondence, both in name 
and in position of the ruined mound of Koratas, with 
the Cadrusi of Pliny. 

The names of other peoples and towns are recorded 
by Ptolemy ; but few of them can now be identified, 
as we haye nothing to guide us but tlie bare names. 
The Farsii, with their towns Parsia and Parsuma, I 
take to bo the Pashais, or people of the Panjhir or 
Panjshir valley. The tmo name is probably Panchlr^ 
as the Arabs always write y for the Indian ch. The mo- 
dern spelling of Panjshir adopted by Buriu'S, Leech, 
and others, appears to ho only an attempt to givi^ the 
Afghan pronunciation of cli us Is in Punish'. A town 
named Pavjliir is nuaitioncd by the ('arly Arab g('0- 
graphers, and a mountain named Pmluti was crossed by 
Ibn Batuta, on his way from Kunduz: to ParwSin.* 

Other tribes are the Arisloph^li^ a pure Greek name, 
and the Ambania, of whom nothing is known. Tho 
towns not already noticed are Arloarla and Barsaura 
in tho north, and Drastoka and Nuulihls in the south. 
Tho second of these may be Baziarak, a largo town in 
tho Panjshir valley, and tho last may bo Nilab of 
Ghorband. The third was most probably a town in 
one of the daras or valleys of tlu^ ICoh-drnnan. 

2. KOPItENE, OE KABUL. 

The district of Kabul is first mtmtioned by Ptolemy, 
who calls the people KaboUlce) and their capital Kahura, 
* ' Travels,’ p. !)8. 
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•which, was also named Ortospana. The latter name 
alone is found in Strabo and Pliny, with a record of 
its distance from the capital of Arachosia, as measured 
by Alexander’s surveyors, Diognetes and Baiton. In 
some copies of Pliny the name is written Orihospanum, 
which, with a slight alteration to Orihostana, as sug- 
gested by H. H. "Wilson,* is most probably the Sanskrit 
UrddhasiMna, that is, the “ high place,” or lofty city. 
The same name is also given to the Kabul district by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. But I strongly 
suspect that there has been some accidental inter- 
change of names between the province and its capi- 
tal. On leaving Ghazni, the pilgrim travelled to the 
north for 500 U, or S3 miles, to Fo-U-shi-sa-tavp-na, of 
which the capital was Ilu-plii-na. Now by two dif- 
ferent measured routes the distance between Ghazni 
and Kabul was found to be 81 and 88^ miles.f There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that Kabul must be the 
place that was visited by the pilgrim. In another 
place the capital is said to be 700 /«, or 116 miles, 
from Bamian, which agrees very well with the mea- 
sured distance of 104 milos:|: between Bamian and 
Kabul, along the shortest route. 

The name of the capital, as given by the Chinese 
pilgrim, has been rendered by M. Yivion do St. 
Martin as Vardasthdna^ and identified with the dis- 
trict of the Wardak tribe, while the name of the 
province has been identified with Hupian or Opiln. 
But the Wardak valley, which receives its name from 
the Wardak tribe, lies on the upper course of the 

* * Ariana Anti qua,’ p. 176. 

t Thornton’s ‘ Gazetteer/ Appendix. 

J Lieutenant Sturt, Engineers, by perambulator. 

B 
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Logarb. river, at some distance to the south, of Kabul, 
and only 40 miles to the north of Grbazni, while 
Hupiau or Opian lies 27 miles to the north of Kabul, 
or more than 70 miles distant from War dak. My own 
researches load me to conclude that both names refer 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Kabul itself. 

Professor Lassen has already remarked that the 
name of Kijym, which is so frequently mentioned by 
other Chinese authors, is not once noticed by Hwen 
Thsang. Eemusat first suggested that Kipin was the 
country on the Kophes or Kabul river ; and this sug- 
gestion has ever since been accepted by the unani- 
mous consent of all writers on ancient India, by whom 
the district is now generally called Kophcnc. It is 
this form of the name of Kipin that I propose to 
identify with the Hu-phi-na of Ilwcn Thsang, as it 
seems to me scarcely possible that this once famous 
province can have remained altogether unnoticed by 
Mm, when wc know that ho must have passed tlixough 
it, and that the name was still in use for more than a 
century after his time.* I have already stated my 
suspicion that there has been some interchange of 
names between the province and its capital. This 
suspicion is strengthened when it is found that all 
difficulties are removed, and the most complete iden- 
tification obtained, by the simple interchange of the 
two names. Thus Hu-phi-na will represent Kopkene, 
or Kipin, the country on the Kabul river, and Fo-U- 
shi-sa-lan^-na, or Urddhasthdna, will represent Orto- 
stana, which, as we know from several classical 
authorities, was the actual capital of this province. 

^ Lassen, 'Points in the History of the G-reek Kings of Kabul,’ 
p. X02. 
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I may remark that Huphina is a very exact Chinese 
transcript of KopJien^ whereas it would he a very im- 
perfect transcript of Hupidn^ as one syllable would be 
altogether unrepresented, and the simple p would be 
replaced by an aspirate. The correct transcript of 
Hupian would be Hu-pi-yan-na. 

M. Yivien de St. Martin has objected* to the name 
of XJrddliasiMna that it is a “conjectural etymology 
without object.” I am, however, quite satisfied that 
this reading is the correct one, for the following 
reasons ; — 1st. The name of Ortospana is not confined 
to the Paropamisadas ; but is found also in Karmania 
and in Persis. It could not, therefore, have had any 
reference to the "War dale tribe, but must be a generic 
name descriptive of its situation, a requirement that 
is most satisfactorily fulfilled by UrddhasfMna, which 
means literally the “ high place,” and was most pro- 
bably employed to designate any hill fortress. 2nd. 
The variation in the reading of the name to Porto- 
spana confirms the descriptive meaning which I have 
given to it, ^ porta signifies “high ” in Pushtu, and 
was, no doubt, generally adopted by the common 
people instead of tho Sanskrit urddha. 

The position of Ortospana I would identify with 
Kabul itself, with its Bala Ilisdr, or “high fort,” 
which I take to be only a Persian translation of Orto- 
spana^ or Urddhaslhdna. It was tho old capital of tho 
country before the Macedonian conquest, and so late 
as the tenth century it was still believed “ that a king 
was not properly qualified to govern until he had 
been inaugurated at Kabul.” j- Hokatseus also describes 

* * Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 416. 

t Oueeloy, ' Oriental Geograpliy/ p. 226. 
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a “royal town” amongst the Opiai* hut we have no 
data for determining either its name or its position. 
It seems most probable, however, that Kabul must be 
intended, as we know of no other place that could 
have held this position after the destruction of Kapisa 
by Cyrus ; but in this case Kabul must have been in- 
cluded within the territories of the Opiai. 

It is strange that there is no mention of Kabul in 
the histories of Alexander, as he must certainly 
have passed through the town on his way from Ara- 
chosia to the site of Alexandria. I think, however, 
that it is most probably the town of Nikaia, which 
was Alexander’s first march from his new city on his 
return from Bactria. Nikaia is described by Konnus 
as a stone city, situated near a lake. It was also 
called Astakia, after a nymph whom Bacchus had 
abused. f The lake is a reinarkablc feature, which is 
peculiar in Kortlu'ru India to Kabid and Kashmir. 
The city is also said to have been called Indophdn^ or 
“ Indian-killor,” on account of tho victory which 
Bacchus had gained over the Indians on this spot. 
Prom this name I infer, that Nonnus had most proba- 
bly heard of tho popidar moaning which is attributed 
to tho name of Ilindu-kush, or “Hindu-killor,” and 
that ho adopted it at onco as corroborative of tho 
Indian conquests of Dionysius. 

^ Steph. Byz. in V. "Slmat, ’Ev Se re^xos 'Raa-LXrjLOV fxexpt rovrov ’iJjrr/flt, 
QTrb TOVTcov iprjfxlr) 

t ‘ Dionysiaca,’ xvi., last three lines : — 

Kat TTTtiXtv evXaiyya <f)i\aKp^T&, trapa XifMvr), 

3sos Ntxatav iirSvvfiov, -qv aird ’^vpi^qs 
^A<TraKLqs e/ctiXea-crc, Kal ^lv^o^6vov pLerit vUqv. 

The meaning of which appears to be, that “ Bacchus built a stone city, 
named Nikaia, near a lake, which he also called Aslahki, after the 
nymph, and IndopjL6n, in remembrance of his victory?” 
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The province is described as being 2000 or 333 
miles, in length from east to west, and 1000 1% or 166 
miles, in breadth from north to south. It is probable 
that this statement may refer to the former extent of 
the province, when its king was the paramount ruler 
of Western Afghanistan, including Ghazni and Kan- 
dahar, as the actual dimensions of the Kabul district 
are not more than one-half of the numbers here 
stated. Its extreme length, from the sources of the 
Ilelmand river to the Jagdalak Pass, is about 150 
miles, and its extreme breadth, from Istalif to the 
sources of the Logarh river, is not more than 70 
miles. 

The name of Kophes is as old as the time of the 
Vedas, in which the Ktibhd river is mentioned as an 
atSuent of the Indus; and as it is not an Arian word, 
I infer that the name must have been api)licd to the 
Kabul river before the Arian occupation, or, at least, 
as early as B.c. 2500. In the classical writers we find 
the Khoes, Kophes, and Khoaspes rivers, to the west of 
the Indus, and at the present day we have the Kimar, 
the Kurain, and the Gomal rivers to the west, and the 
Kunihar river to the east of the Indus, all of which 
are derived from the Scythian ku, “ water.” It is the 
guttural form of the Assyrian hu m Euphrates and 
Eulseus, and of the Turki su and the Tibetan chu, all 
of which mean water or river. The district of Kophene 
must, therefore, have received its name from the river 
which flowed through it, like as Sindh from the Sindhu 
or Indus, Margiana from the Margus, Aria from the 
Arius, Arachosia from the Arachotus, and others. It 
is not mentioned by Alexander’s historians, although 
the river Kophes is noticed by all of them. 
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In Ptolemy’s ‘ Geography ’ the city of iCabura and 
the Kaholit(B^ with the towns of Argiida^ or Argandi, 
and LocJiarna^ or Logarh, are all located in the terri- 
tories of the Paropamisadae along the Kabul river. 
Higher up the stream he places the town of Bagarda, 
which corresponds exactly in position, and very closely 
in name with the valley of Wardah. All the letters 
of the two names are the same; and as the mere 
transposition of the guttural to the end of the Greek 
name will make it absolutely identical with the 
modern name, there is strong evidence in favour of 
the reading of Barduga instead of Bagarda. Accord- 
ing to Elphinstono,* the War dak tribe of Afghans 
occupy the greater part of the Logarh valley. This 
is confirmed by Masson, f who twice visited tlie dis- 
trict of Wai'dak; and by Vigno,j: who crossed it on 
his way from Ghazni to Kabul. The only objection 
to this identification that occurs to mo is, the possi- 
bility that Bagarda may be the Greek form of Vaeke- 
reta, which is the name given in the ‘Zend Avesta’ to 
the seventh country that was successively occupied by 
the Arian race. From its position between Baotria, 
Aria, and Arachosia, on one side, and India on the 
other, Faekereta has usually been identified with the 
province of Kabul. This, also, is the opinion of the 
Parsis themselves. Vaekereta is further said to bo 
the seat or home of Duzhdk, which further tends to 
confirm its identification with Kabul, as the acknow- 
ledged country of Zohdk. If the Wardaks had ever 
been a ruling tribe, I should be disposed to infer that 
the name of Vaekereta might, probably, have been de- 
rived from them. But in our present total ignorance 
* ‘ KabiU,’ i. 160. f ‘ Travels.’ ii. 223. J ‘ Ghazni,’ p. 140. 

e ^ 
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of tlieir Mstory, I think that it is sufS.cient to note 
the very great similarity of the two names. 

In the seventh century the king of Kophene was a 
Turk, and the language of the country was different 
from that of the people of Ghazni. Hwen Thsang 
mentions that the alphabet of Kapisene was that of the 
Turks, hut that the language was not Turki. As the 
king, however, was an Indian, it may reasonably be 
inferred that the language was Indian. For a similar 
reason it may be conjectured that the language of 
Zophone was some dialect of Turki, because the king 
of the district was a Turk. 

3. AEACHOSIA, OE GHAZNI. 

The Chinese pilgrim places the country of Tmu-hu-ta 
at 500 /«, or 83 miles, to the south of Huphina, or 
Kophene, and to the north-west of Falana^ or Banu. 
The valley of the Lo-nw-in-tu river, which is men- 
tioned as producing assafoetida, is readily identified 
with the Helmand by prefixing' the syllable Ilo to the 
Chinese transcript. The kingdom is said to have been 
7000 U, or 1166 miles, in circuit, which cannot be far 
from the truth, as it most probably included the whole 
of south-western Afghanistan with the exception of 
Kandahar, which at that time, from the story of the 
begging-pot of Buddha already noted, would appear 
to have belonged to Persia. 

This district possessed two capitals, called Ho-si-na 
and Ho-sa-lo. The fii'st has been identified by M. de 
St. Martin with Ghazni^ which is quite satisfactory ; 
but his suggestion that the other may be connected 
with Hazara is, I think, very doubtful. Hazara is the 
name of a district, and not of a town ; and its applica- 
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tion to this part of the country is said by the people 
themselves not to be older than the time of Janghez 
Khan.* I would, therefore, identify it with Guzur or 
Gusaristan, which is the chief town on the Helmand 
at the present day ; and with the Osola of Ptolemy, 
which ho places in tlio north-west of Arachosia, or in 
the very same position as Gitsariskin. 

The name of Tsmknta still remains to bo explained. 
The identifications just made show that it corresponds 
exactly with the Arachosia of classical writers, which 
is the Arohhaj and UoJehaj of the Arab geographers. 
The latter form is also found in Arrian’s ‘ Periplus of 
the Erythra3an Sea ’ as 'Paxovaoo. It was, therefore, not 
unusual both before, and after the time of Ilwcn 
Thsang to drop the initial syllable of the name. The 
original form was the Sanskrit Saramatl, which in 
Zend became Jlararjdill, and in Greek ’Apaxcoro^, all of 
which agree in the last two syllables with the Chinese 
Tsauhita. The first Chinese syllable Tsan must, there- 
fore, correspond with the Ra of the other forms. This 
change may, perhaps, be explained by a peculiarity of 
the Turki language, which frequently oha.ngcs the 
letter r into a soft z or s/i, as the Turki words dengiz, 
“ sea,” and okuz, “ ox,” are the same as the Hungarian 
tenger and ohur.'\ On the Indo-Scythian coins, also, we 
find the Turki names of Kanishkoj Huvishka, and 
Kushdna changed to Kanerke, Hoverke, and Korano in 
Greek. It seems possible, therefore, that the initial 
syllable Tsau of the Chinese transcript may be only 
the peculiar Turki pronunciation of the Indian 
which would naturally have come into use with the 

* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 163. 

t Prichard, ‘ Physical History of Mankind/ iy. 403. 
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occupation of tlie country by the Turki tribe of Tocbari, 
about tbe beginning of tbe Christian era. 

In the seventh century the king of Grhazni, who 
was a Buddhist, was descended from a long line of 
ancestors. Both the alphabet and the language of 
the people are said to have been different from those 
of other countries ; and as Hwen Thsang was ac- 
quainted with both the Indian and Turki languages, 

I infer that the speech of the people of Ghazni was 
most probably Pushtu. If so, the people must have 
been Afghans ; but, unfortunately, we have no other 
clue to guide us in settling this very interesting point, 
unless, indeed, the name of 0-po-kien^ a place to the 
south-east of Ghazni, may be identified with Afghan, 
a point which will be discussed hereafter. 

Of Guzaristan, on the Helmand, I am not able to 
give any further information, as that part of the 
country has not yet been visited by any European. 
Ghazni itself is too well known to require any parti- 
cular description, but I may note that it must have 
been in a very flourishing condition in the seventh 
century, as Hwen Thsang estimates its cii’cuit at 30 
or 5 miles. At the present day the circuit of the 
walled town is not more than one mile and a quarter. 
Vigne calls it an irregular pentagon, with sides vary- 
ing from 200 to 400 yards in length, strengthened by 
numerous towers. He adds,* that “the Afghans boast 
much of the strength of the walls and fortifications of 
Ghazni.” But Ghazni lias always been famous in the 
East as a ifiace of strength and security ; and for this 
very reason it roceivod its name of Gasa, an old 
Persian term for a “ treasury.” It is described in some 
* ‘Gliazni/ p. 122. 
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cralbbed lines of the ‘ Dioiiysiaca’ of Nonniis, who lived 
about A.D. 500, and also in the ‘ Bassarica’ of Dionysius, 
who lived not later than a.d. 300. Both of them refer 
pointedly to its impregnability. Dionysius calls it, — 

'AerrvepeXov b^oLcriy Ka\ cl Trayx^^Kcov rjev^ 

“ As stem in war as if ’twas made of brass,” 

and Nonnus says,* “ They fortified, with a net-liko 
CTielosure of interlacing works, Gasos, an immoveable 
bulwark of Arcs, and never has any armed enemy 
breached its compact foundations.” These early notices 
of this famous place suggest the possibility that the 
Gazaha of Ptolemy may have been misplaced amongst 
the Paropamisadjc to tho north of Kabul, instead of to 
the south of it. Biit as Stophanus of liyzantium, who 
quotes tho ‘Bassarica’ of Dionysius as his authority 
for this Indian town, ttoXw takes no notice of 

the Indian Gazaha, I conclude that ho must have 
looked upon it as a different place. 

4. LAMOHAIT. 

The district of Zan-po, or Lamghan, is noted by 
HwenThsang as being 600 li, or just 100 miles, to the 
east of Kapisene. He describes tho road as a succes- 
sion of hills and valleys, some of tho hills being of 
great height. This description agrees with all tho re- 
cent accounts of the route along the northern bank of 
the river from Opian to Lamghan. The bearing and 
distance also coincide so exactly with the position of 
Lamghan that there can be no doubt of tho identity of 
* ‘ Dionysiaca,’ xxvi. 30 : — 

Ka\ ot kvk\<^ 

TAZON cTrvpy^cravTo XtvoTrXeKrotcn fio/xafot?, 

*'Ap€os o-kAlv^ ep/xa, koX oxSttotc brjLOs av^p 
XaXicbv €X<ov epprj^c ivKAwcrroiO'i. 
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the two districts. Ptolemy, also, places a people called 
Lambatce in the very same position. From a com- 
parison of this term with the modern appellation of 
Lamghan, it seems probable that the original form of 
the name was the Sanskrit LainpaJca. I would, there- 
fore, correct Ptolemy’s Lo,mbat(B to Lanibagce^ by the 
slight change of r for T. The modern name is only 
an abbreviation of Lanipaka, formed by the elision of 
the labial. It is also called LagJmdn by the simple 
transposition of the middle consonants, which is a 
common practice in the East. The credulous Muham- 
madans derive the name from the patriarch Lamcch, 
whose tomb they affirm still exists in Lamghan. It is 
noticed by Baber and by Abul Faisl. 

The district is described by Ilwon Thsang as being 
only 1000 U, or IGG miles, in circuit, with snowy 
mountains on the north, and bllick hills on the other 
three sides. From this account it is clear thB,t*Lan-po 
corresponds exactly with the present Lamghan, which 
is only a small tract of country, lying along the 
northern bank of the Kabul river, bounded on the west 
and east by the Alingar and Kunar rivers, and on 
the north by the snowy mountains. This small tract 
is very nearly a square of 40 miles on each side, or 
160 miles in circuit. It had formerly boon a separate 
kingdom ; but in the seventh century the royal family 
was extinct, and the district was a dependency of 
Kapisene. 

5. NAOAEAirlllA, OE JALALABAD. 

From Lamghan the Chinese pilgrim proceeded for 
100 li, or nearly 17 miles, to the south-east, and, after 
crossing a large river, reached the district of Nagara- 
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hdra. Both, the bearing and distance point to the 
Nagara of Ptolemy, which was to the south of the 
Kabul river, and in the immediate vicinity of JalMa- 
bad. Hwen Thsang writes the name Na-M-lo-Iio ; but 
M. JuHen* has found the full transcript of the Sanskrit 
name in the annals of the Song dynasty, in which it is 
written Nang-go-lo-ho-lo. The Sanskrit name occurs 
in an inscription which was discovered by Major 
Kittoe in the ruined mound of Ghosrdwd, in the dis- 
trict of Bih^.f Kagarahara is said to be 600 li, or 
100 miles, in length from east to west, and upwards 
of 250 li, or 42 miles, in breadth from north to south. 
The natural boundaries of the district are the Jag- 
dalak Pass on the west, and the Khaihar Pass on the 
east, with the Kabul river to the north, and the 
Safed Koh, or snowy mountains, to the south. 'Within 
these limits the direct measurements on the map arc 
about 75 by 30 miles, which in actual road distance 
would be about the same as the numbers stated by 
Hwen Thsang. 

The position of the capital would appear to have 
been at Begram, about 2 miles to the west of Jala- 
llblld, and 5 or 6 miles to the W.K.W. of Hidda, 
which by the general consent of every inquirer has 
been identified with the Ili-lo of the Chinese pilgrims. 
The town of Hilo was only 4 or 5 /«, or about tljrco- 
quarters of a mile, in circuit; but it was celebrated 
for its possession of the skull-bone of Buddha, which 
was deposited in a stupa, or solid round tower, and 
was only exhibited to pilgrims on payment of a piece 
of gold. Hidda is a small village, 5 miles to the 

* * Hiouen TLsang,’ ii. 96, note. 

t Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1848, pp. 490, 491. 
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south of Jalalab^id; but it is "well kuomi for its large 
collection of Buddhist stupas,, tumuli, and caves, 
which were so successfully explored by Masson. The 
presence of these important Buddhist remains, in the 
very position indicated by the Chinese pilgrims, af- 
fords the most satisfactory proof of the identity of 
Hidda with their Hilo. This is further confirmed by 
the absolute agreement of name, as Hi-lo is the closest 
approximation that could be made in Chinese syllables 
to the original Hira or Hida. The capital must, 
therefore, have been situated on the plain of Begram, 
which is described by Masson* as “ literally covered 
with tumuli and mounds.” ‘‘These,” he adds, “are 
truly sepulchral monuments ; but, with the topes, 
sanction the inference that a very considerable city 
existed here, or that it was a place of renown for sanc- 
tity. It may have been both.” I think it is just 
possible that Hidda may be only a transposition of 
Haddi, a bone, as the stupa of the skull-bone of Buddha 
is said in one passagej" to have been in the town of 
Hilo, while in another passage it is located in the town 
of Fo-ting-'ko-chivg, which is only a Chinese translation 
of “ Buddha’s skull-bone town.” During the course 
of this disquisition I shall have to notice the frequent 
occurrence of short descriptive names of places which 
were famous in the history of Buddha. I am, there- 
fore, led to think that the place which contained the 
skull-bone of Buddha would most probably have boon 
known by the familiar name of Adhipura amongst the 
learned, and of Haddipura, or “ Bone-town ” amongst 
the common people. Similarly the skull-nccklace of 
Siva is called simply the asthimdld, or ‘ bonc-nccklace.’ 

^ ‘ Travels/ ii. 1G4. t 'Hiouen TUsang,’ i. 77. 
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Nagarahdra was long ago identified by Professor 
Lassen with tbe Nagara or Diongsopolis of Ptolemy, 
wbieb was situated midway between ICabura and tbe 
Indus. Tbe second name suggests tbe probability 
that it may be tbe same place as tbe Ngsa of Arrian 
and Curtius. This name is perhaps also preserved in 
tbe Dinus or Dinus of Abu Eib&n,* as be places it 
about midway between Kabul and Parasbfiwar. Ac- 
cording to tbe tradition of tbe people, tbe old city was 
called Jjuna,\ in wbieb I tbink it possible to recog- 
nize tbe Q-reek Alov, as tbe river Yamuna or Jumna is 
rendered Diamuna by Ptolemy, and tbe Sanskrit yaiiyis 
or jamas, tbe south, is rendered Diamasa by Pliny. It 
is, however, much more likely that Aj'kna, by transpo- 
sition of tbe vowels may be only a corrupt form of the 
Pali Ujjdna, and Sanskrit Udydna, “ a garden,” as 
M. Vivien de St. Martin states that Udydnapura was 
an old name of Kagarabara.§ If this identification be 
correct tbe position of the capital must certainly have 
been at Begr^m, as I have already suggested. Tbe 
name of Dionysopolis was no doubt tbe most usual 
appellation during the whole period of Greek dominion, 
as one of the commonest mint-monograms on the coins 
of the Greek kings of Ariana forms tbe letters AION, 
which will not suit tbe name of any Indian city re- 
corded by ancient authors, save that of Dionysopolis. 
In tbe beginning of the fifth century it is called simply 
Na-Me or Nagara, by Pa Hian, who adds that it was 
then an independent State governed by its own king. 
In A.D. 630, at the time of Hwen Tbsang’s visit, it was 
without a king, and subject to Kapisene. After this 

* Eeinaud’s ‘Fragments,’ p. 114. J Hist. Hat., vi. c. 22 

t Masson’s ‘ Travels,’ ii. 164. § ‘Hioiien Tlisang,’ iii. 306. 
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it most probably followed tbe fortunes of tbe sovereign 
State, and became successively a part of tbe Brahman 
kingdom of Kabul and of the Mahommedan empire of 
Ghazni. 


6. UANDHAEA, OE PAEASHAWAE. 

The district of Gandhara is not mentioned by Alex- 
ander’s professed historians ; but it is correctly described 
by Strabo, under the name of Gandaritis, as lying along 
the river Kophes, between the Choaspes and the Indus. 
In the same position Ptolemy places the Gandarce, 
whose, country included both banks of the Kophes im- 
mediately above its junction with the Indus. This is 
the Kien-to-lo, or Gandhara of all the Chinese pilgrims, 
who are unanimous in placing it to the west of the 
Indus. The capital, which they call Pu-lu-sha-pulo 
or Parashapura is stated to be three or four days’ 
journey from the Indus, and near the south bank of a 
large river. This is an exact description of the posi- 
tion of Peshawar, which down to the time of Akbar 
still bore its old name of ParasJidwar, under which form 
it is mentioned by Abul Pazl and Baber, and still 
earlier by Abu Eihan and the Arab geographers of 
the tenth century. According to Pa Hian, who calls 
it simply Fo-lu-slid or Parasha^ the capital was 16 
yojans, or about 112 miles, distant from Kagarahara. 
Hwen Thsang, however, makes the. distance only 500 
li, or 83 miles, which is certainly a mistake, as the 
measurement by perambulator between Jalal5,b^d and 
Peshiwar is 103 miles, to which must be added 2 miles 
more for the position of Begr^m to the west of JalS,- 
labhd. 

The actual boundaries of the district are not de- 
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scribed, but its size is given as 1000 A', or 166 miles, 
from east to west, and 800 or 133 miles, from north 
to south. This is, perhaps, nearly correct, as the ex- 
treme length, whether taken from the source of the 
Bara river to Torbela, or from the Kunar river to 
Torbela, is 120 miles, measured on the map direct, or 
about 150 miles by road. The extreme breadth, 
measured in the same way, from Bdzar, on the border 
of the Bunir hills, to the southern boundary of 
Eohdt, is 100 miles direct, or about 125 miles by 
road. The boundaries of Gandhara, as deduced from 
these measurements, may be described as Lamghan 
and Jal^l&b^d on the west, the hills of Sw9,t and 
Bunir on the north, the Indus on the east, and the 
hills of Ealabdgh on the south. "Within these limits 
stood several of the most renowned places of ancient 
India; some celebrated in the stirring history of 
Alexander’s ex 2 )loits, and others famous in the mira- 
culous legends of Buddha, and in the subsequent 
history of Buddhism under the Indo-Scythian prince 
Kanishka. 

The only towns of the Gandarse named by Ptolemy 
are Eaulibe, Embolima, and the capital called Pro- 
klais. All of these were to the north of the Kojihcs ; 
and so also wore Ora, Bazaria, and Aornos, which are 
mentioned by Alexander’s historians. Parashdwar 
alone was to the south of the Koiihes. Of Haulibo 
and Ora I am not able to offer any account, as they 
have not yet been identified. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Naulihe is Nildb, an important town, which 
gave its name to the Indus river; but if so, it is 
wrongly placed by Ptolemy, as Nildb is to the south 
of the Eophes. The positions of the other towns I 
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■will now proceed to investigate, including with them 
some minor places visited by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Fushkalavati, or PeuJcelaotis. 

The ancient capital of Gandhara was Pushkalavati, 
which is said to have been founded by Pushkara, the 
son of Bharata, and the nephew of Eama.* Its anti- 
quity is undoubted, as it was the capital of the pro- 
vince at the time of Alexander’s expedition. The 
Greek name of Peulcelaotis^ or Peucoldith, was imme- 
diately derived from PuJckalaoii, which is the Pali, or 
spoken form of the Sanslcrit Pushkalavati. It is also 
called Peukelas by Arrian, and the people are named 
Peukalei by Dionysius Periegetes, wliich are both close 
transcripts of the Pali Pukhala. The form of Proklais, 
which is found in Arrian’s ‘Pcriplus of the Erythrman 
Sea,’*’ and also in Ptolemy’s ‘Geography,’ is perhaps 
only an attempt to give the Ilindi name of Pokhar 
instead of the Sanskrit Pushkara. 

According to Arrian, Peukelas was a very largo 
and populous city, seated not far from the river 
Indus, t It was the capital of a chief named Astcs,j: 
perhaps Ilasti, who was killed in the defence of one 
of his strongholds, after a siege of thirty days, by 
Hephsostion. Upon the death of Astes the city of 
Peukelaotis was delivered up to Alexander on his 
march towards the Indus. Its position is vaguely 
described by Strabo and Arrian as “near the Indus.” 
But the geographer Ptolemy is more exact, as ho 
fixes it on the eastern bank of the river of Suasteno, 
that is, the Panjkora or Swdt river, which is the very 

* ‘Wilson’s ' Vislaim Purina,’ edited by Hal], b. iv* c- 4 
t Arrian, ‘ Indica,’ i. J Arrian, * Anabasis,’ ir. 22. 

E 
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locality indicated by Hwen Tbsang. On leaving 
Paraskawar the Chinese pilgrim travelled towards the 
north-east for 100 li, or nearly 17 miles; and, eross- 
ing a great river, reached Pii-se-hia-lo-fa-ti^ or Push- 
kalavati. The river here mentioned is the Kophes, or 
river of Kabul; and the bearing and distance from 
Peshawar point to the two large towns of Parang and 
Chflrsada, whieh form part of the well-known Ilaslit- 
mgar^ or “ Eight Cities,” that are seated close to- 
gether on the eastern bank of the lower Swdt river. 
These towns arc Tangi, Shirpao, XJmrzai, Tnrangzai, 
IJsmhnzai, Eajnr, Charsada, and Parang. They ex- 
tend over a distance of fifteen miles ; but the last two 
arc seated close together in a bend of the river, and 
might originally have been portions of one largo town. 
The fort of Hisar stands on a mound above the ruins 
of the old town of Hashtnagar, which General Court 
places on an island, nearly opposite Eujur.* “All 
the suburbs,” he says, “ are scattered over with vast 
ruins.” The eight cities are shown in Ko. lY. Map. 

It seems to me not improbable that the modern 
name of Hashtnagar may be only a slight alteration 
of the old name of ITastinagara^ or ‘‘ city of Hasti,” 
which might have been applied to the capital of 
Astes, the Prince of Peukelaotis. It was a common 
practice of the Greeks to call the Indian rulers by the 
names of their cities, as Taxiles, Assakanus, and 
others. It was also a prevailing custom amongst 
Indian princes to designate any additions or altera- 
tions made to their capitals by their own names. Of 
this last custom we have a notable instance in the 
famous city of Delhi; which, besides its ancient ap- 

* Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1836, p. 479. f Ilnd., 1830, p. 394. 
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pellations of In^rapmstka and DiUi, was also known 
by the names of its successive aggrandizers as Kot- 
Pitbora, Kila-Alai, Tuglilakdbdd, Piruzibdd, and 
Sbahjahdnabad. It is true that tbe people them- 
selves refer the name of Hashtnagar to the ‘‘ eight 
towns” which are now seated close together along 
the lower course of the Swit river ; but it seems to 
me very probable that in this case the wish was 
father to the thought, and that the original name of 
Hastinagar, or whatever it may have been, was 
slightly twisted to Hashtnagar, to give it a plausible 
meaning amongst a Persianized Muhammadan popu- 
lation, to whom the Sanskrit Hastinagara was unin- 
telligible. To the same cause I would attribute the 
slight change made in the name of Nagarahdra^ 
which the people now call Nang-nihdr^* or the “Hine 
Streams.” 

In later times Pushkalavati was famous for a large 
stupa^ or solid tower, which was erected on the spot 
where Puddha was said to have made an alms-offering 
of his eyes. In the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit, it 
was asserted that the eyes gift ” had been made one 
thousand different times, in as many previous ex- 
istences : but only a single gift is mentioned by the 
two earlier pilgrims, Pa-Hian in the fifth century, 
and Sung-Yun in the sixth century. 

VarusJia, or JPalodheri. 

Hwen Thsang next visited a town called Po-lu-sha, 
which, I think, may bo identified with Falo-dheri, or 

* Babcr’fi ‘ Momoira/ p. 141. — WooeVs ‘ Journey to tlio Source of tlio 
Oxus/ p* 167. — Maegrogor’s *Greograpliy of Jalalabad/ in Joum. Asiat, 
Soc. Bengal, xi. 117, and xiii. 867. 
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the village of JPali, which is situated on a dlteri^ or 
“mound of ruins,” the remains of some early town. 
To the north-east of the town, at 20 or 3-J miles, 
rose the hill of Bantaloka, with a cave, in which Princio 
Sudana and his wife had taken refuge. The position 
of Palodheri, which is the Pelkp of General Court, 
agrees with Hwcn Thsang’s distance of about 40 
miles from Pushkalavati and this identification is 
supported by the existence of the groat cavo of Kash- 
miri- Ghdr, in the hill to the east-north-east, and with- 
in 3 or 4 miles of Palodheri. Mount Dantalok I take 
to he the Montes Paedali of Justin, f as in the spoken 
dialects the nasal of the word danta is assimilated with 
the following letter, which thus becomes doubled, as 
in the well-known datton^ a “ tooth-brush,” or twig 
used for cleaning the teeth. 

TJtaklianda, or Oldnd, or Kmholima. 

Prom Folusha Hwen Thsang travelled 200 li, or 33 
miles, to the south-east to U-fo-kia-han-clta, which M. 
Julien transcribes as Vdakhanda, and M. Yivien do St. 
Martin identifies with Ohind on the Indus. The 
pilgrim describes TJdakhanda as having its south side 
resting on the river, which tallies exactly with the 
position of Ohind, on the north bank of the Indus, 
about 15 miles above Attok. General Court and 
Burnes call this place Hand, and so docs Mr. Loewon- 
thal, who styles Ohind a mistaken pronunciation. But 
the name was written Waihand or Oaihand, by 
Abu Eihdn in a.I). 1030, and Ohind by Mhza Mogul 
Beg in 1790. To my ear the name sounded something 
like Wahand, and this would appear to have been tho 

* See No. IV. Map. f ‘ HisLovias’ xii. 7. 
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proimnciation which Eashid-ud-din obtained in a.d. 
1310, as he names the place Wehand.* According to 
all these anthers Waihand was the capital of G-andhira, 
and EasMd-ud-din adds that the Mogals called it 
Kdrajdnff. The only native writer who uses the abbre- 
viated form of the name is Nizam-ud-din, who in his 
‘ Tabakat-i-Akbari ’ says that Mahmud besieged Jaipal 
'in the fort of Hind in a.d. 1002. But this place is 
differently named by Berishta, who calls it the fort of 
BUJianda^ In this last name we have a very 

near approach to the old form of Utakhanda, which is 
given by Hwen Thsang. Brom all these examples, I 
infer that the original name of Utakhanda, or TJi-khand^ 
was first softened to XJthand or Bilhunda, and then 
shortened to TIJtandov OJdnd. The other form of Wehand 
I look upon as a simple misreading of XJthand^ as the 
two words only differ in the position of the diacritical 
points of the second letter. General James Abbott, in 
his ‘ Gradus ad Aornon,’ calls the place Oond, and says 
that it was formerly called Oora, from which ho thinks 
it probable that it may be identifi.ed with the Ora, 
''flpa, of Alexander’s historians. 

I havo entered into this long detail out of respect 
for the acknowledged learning of the late lamented 
Isidor Locwenthal. His opinion as to the name of 
Ohind was most probably, although quite unconsci- 
ously, biassed by his belief that IJtakhanda was to bo 
found in the modern Attak. But this place is unfor- 
tunately on the wrong side of the Indus, besides which 
its name, as far as I am aware, is not to bo found in 
any author prior to the reign of Akbar. Abul Bazl 

* There is a place of the same aamo on the Jhclam, -which Moor- 
croffe spells Ohu 
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calls tlie fort Atalc-JBandras, and states that it Avas hnilt 
in the reign of his Majesty. Baber never mentions 
the place, although he frequently speaks of Nilab. 
Eashid-ud-din, however, states that the Parasha, war 
river joins the Indus near TariJcur, which most probably 
refers to the strong position of Xhairabad. 1 have a 
suspicion that the name of A(fnk, the ‘‘forbidden,” 
may have been derived by Akbar from a mistaken 
reading of Tan/m-, with the Arabic article prefixed, as 
EUanhir. The name oiBamtras Avas undoubtedly de- 
rived from Bandr, the old name of the district in 
which the fort is situated. The name of Banar sug- 
gested Banaras, and as Kdtst-Budjiras aatis the city 
which all Hindus would Avish to visit, so avo may guess 
that this fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbar 
the exactly opposite idea of Altak Ban finis or the “ for- 
bidden ” Banaras, Avhifih all good Hindus should avoid. 
Or the existence of Ka/alc Banaras* (or Cuttack) in 
Orissa, on the extreme eastern limit of his kingdom, 
may have suggested an alteration of the existing names 
of Attak and Banar to AUak-Bandras as an antithesis 
for the extreme wesst. 

Wehand, or Vhand as I believe it should bo wi’itten, 
was the capital of the Brahman kings of Kabul, whoso 
dynasty was extinguished by Mahmud of Gliazni in 
A.D. 1020. Masudi, Avho visited India in a.d. 016, 
states that “the king of El-kandaliar (or Gandhara), 
who is one of the kings of Es-Sind ruling OA'cr this 
country, is called Jahaj ; this name- is cf)mmon to all 
sovereigns of that oountvy.”t Koav, Chach is the name 

* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 194, and Stirling’s ‘ Orissa,’ in Bengal Asiat 
HeseareKes, tv. 189. 

t Sir Henry Elliot’s ' Muhammadan Historians of India/ i. 67. In 
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of tlie great plain J:o the east of the Indus, im- 
mediately opposite to Ohind; and as the plain of 
Bandr is said to have been named after it 

seems probable that the plain of Chach may have 
been named after the Brahman dynasty of Ohind. 
It is cm’ious that the Brahman dynasty of Sindh 
■was also established by a Chach in a.d. 641 ; but it 
is still more remarkable that this date corresponds 
•with the period of the expulsion of the Brahman 
dynasty from Chichito, or Jajhoti^ by the Chandels 
of Khajura. I think, therefore, that there may have 
been some connection between these events, and that 
the expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Khajura may have 
found their way to the Indus, where they succeeded in 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and afterwards 
in Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang the city was 20 /^, or 
upwards of 3 miles, in circuit, and we may reasonably 
suppose that it must have increased in size during the 
sway of the Brahman dynasty. It woidd seem also to 
have been still a place of importance under the suc- 
cessors of Changiz Khan, as the Moguls had changed 
its name to Karajang. But the building of Attak, and 
the permanent diversion of the high-road, must 
seriously have affected its prosperity, and its gradual 
decay since then has been hastened by the constant en- 
croachments of the Indus, which has now carried away 
at least one-half of the old town.* In the sands at the 
foot of the cliff, whicii are mixed with the debris of the 
ruined houses, the gold-washers find numerous coins 
and trinkets, which offer the best evideneo of the 

tKo new edition by Professor Dowson, i. 22, the name is altered to 
Rahaj, ^ Sco No, IV. Map for its position. 
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former prosperity of the city. In a few hours’ wash- 
ing I obtained a bronze buckle, apparently belonging 
to a bridle, a female neck ornament, several flat needles 
for applying antimony to the eyes, and a considerable 
number of coins of the Indo-Scythian and Brahman 
princes of Eabul. The continual discovery of Indo- 
Scythian coins is a sufficient proof that the city was 
ah’eady in existence at the beginning of the Christian 
era, which may perhaps induce us to put some faith in 
the tradition, mentioned by Abul Beda, that Wehand, 
or Ohind, was one of the cities founded by Alexander 
the Great. 

After the surrender of Peukelaotis, Arrian* relates 
that Alexander captured other small towns on the 
river Kophenes, and ‘‘ arrived at last at Embolima, a 
city seated not far from the rook Aornos,” where ho 
left Ki’aterus to collect provisions, in case the siege 
should be protracted. Before he left Bazaria, Alex- 
ander, with his usual foresight, had despatched 
Hephaestion and Perdikkas straight to the Indus with 
orders to “prepare everything for throwing a bridge 
over the river.” Bufortunately, not one of the his- 
torians has mentioned the name of the place where the 
bridge was made j but as the great depot of provisions 
and other necessaries was formed at Embolima, I con- 
clude that the bridge must have been at the siinm 
place. General Abbott has fixed Embolimu at Avib- 
Balima on the Indus, 8 miles to the cast of Mahdban ; 
and certainly if Mahaban was Aornos the identity of 
the other places would be incontestable. But as the 
identification of lllahaban seems to me to be altogether 
untenable, I would suggest that OMnd or Ambar-O/dnd 
* ‘Anabasis/ 17. 28. 
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is the most probable site of Embolima. Ambar is a 
village two miles to tbe north of Obind, and it is in 
accordance with Indian custom to join the names of 
two neighbouring places together, as in the case of 
Attak-Bandras^ for tbe sake of distinction, as there is 
another Ohin on the Jhelam. It must he remembered, 
however, that Embolima or Ekholima may be only a 
pure Greek name, descriptive of the position of the 
place, at the junction of the Kabul river with the 
Indus, where it is placed by Ptolemy. In this case 
the claim of Ohind would be even stronger than before. 
That the bridge over the Indus was at, or near, Em- 
bolima, seems almost certain from the statement of 
Curtins, that when Alexander had finished his cam- 
paign to the west of the Indus by the capture of 
Aornos, “ he proceeded towards Ecbolima ; that is, 
as I conclude, to the place where his bridge had been 
prepared by Hephsestion and Perdikkas, and where 
his provisions had been stored by Kratcrus. I infer 
that the depot of provisions must have been close to 
the bridge, because one guard would have sufficed for 
the security of both bridge and stores. 

Sdidtwa, or Labor . 

Ilwon Thsang next visited So-lo-in-Io, or Sdlfltura, 
the birthplace of the celebrated grammarian Pdnini, 
which ho says was 20 li, or S’!- miles, to the north- 
west of Ohind. In January, 1848, during a day’s 
halt at the village of Labor, which is exactly four 
miles to the north-cast of Ohind, I procured several 
Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which it may bo 


Vit. Alex., viii. indo i)rocessit Ecbolima. ” 
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inferred, ■with some certainty, that the place is at 
least as old as the time of Panini himself, or about 
B.c. 350. I have, therefore, no hesitation in identify- 
ing Salatura with Lahor. The loss of the first syllable 
of the name is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
change of the palatal sibilant to the asphate, according 
to the 'well-kno’wn usage of the people of western 
India, by whom the Sindhti river was called Rendliu 
and Indus^ and the people on its banks Hindus or 
Indians ; Salatura would, therefore, have become Hdld- 
tura and Aldtur, which might easily have been cor- 
rupted to Lahor \ or, as General Court writes the 
name, to Lavor. 


Aornos. 

In describing the countries to the west of the 
Indus I must say a few words on the much vexed 
question of the position of Aornos. In 1836 General 
Court wrote as follows : — “ As relates to Aornos, it is 
probably the castle which was opposite Attak, and the 
vestiges of which we see upon the summit of the 
mountain. Its foundation is attributed to Eaja 
EodiP* In 1848 I suggested that the “vast hill 
fortress of Edni-gat, situated immediately above the 
small village of Nogrim, about 16 miles north by 
west from Ohind, corresponded in all essential par- 
ticulars "with the description of Aornos, as given by 
Arrian, Strabo, and Diodorus ; excepting in its ele- 
vation, the height of Itdni-gat not being more than 
1000 feet, which is, however, a very great elevation for 
so large a fortress.”-)- In 1854 General James Abbott 

* Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1836, p. 395. 
t Ihid.^ 1848, p. 103. 
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took up the subject in a very full and elaborate article, 
in which the various authorities are ably and criti- 
cally discussed. His conclusion is that the Maliaban 
hill is the most probable site of Aornos.* This opinion 
was combated early in 1863 by Mr. Loewenthal, who 
again brought forward the claims of Eaja Hodi’s fort, 
opposite Attak, which had first been suggested by 
General Court, j" Towards the end of the year 
General Abbott replied to Mr. Loewenthal’s objections, 
and reiterated his conviction that “ the MaMhan is the 
Aornos of history,” although' he thinks that the 
question is still “ open to discussion.’’^ 

In reopening this discussion, I believe that I am 
able to clear away some of the difficulties with which 
the subject has confessedly been obstructed by the 
vague and contradictory accounts of Alexander’s his- 
torians ; but I can scarcely venture to hope that my 
identification of Aornos will be received as satisfac- 
tory, when I am constrained to own that I am not 
perfectly satisfied with it myself. But if I do not 
succeed in convincing others, I feel that my failure 
will be shared in common with two such able writers 
as General James Abbott and the lamented missionary, 
Loewenthal. 

I will begin with the name Aornos, which, though 
a Greek word, can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal observes, 
be an invention of the Greeks. It must, therefore, 
be the transcription, either more or less altered, of 
some native name. Mr. Loewenthal thinks that it 
was derived from Banaras in its Sanskrit form of Va- 
rdnasi, which a Greek of Alexander’s time could only 

* Journ. Asiat. 8oc. Bengal, 1854, p. 309. 

t Ibid., 1863, p. 14. J Ibid., 1863, p. 409. 
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have pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He would 
thus have got Avaranas or Aornos. But this is, pcr- 
baps, proving too much., as the final letter in Aornos 
is almost certainly the Greek termination, which need 
not, therefore, have formed part of the original native 
name. It is also susiiicious that the literal transcrip- 
tion of the native name should form a pure Greek 
word. If Banurus or Fardnasi was the original form 
of the name, then we ought to find another Banfiras 
to the north of the Caucasus, as Arrian relates that 
after passing Brapsaka^ or Andardb, Alexander 
“ moved against Aornos and JBactra, the two chief 
cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately sur- 
rendered to him, he placed a garrison in the castle of 
Aornos.”* On comparing Arrian’s names with Pto- 
lemy’s map, it seems evident that his Baelra and 
Aornos are the same as Ptolemy’s Zariaspa and Bactra 
regia^ and as the latter is placed in the country of the 
Varni, or Ovapvoi, I conclude that the name Aornos, 
’'Aopvos, is only a natural and slight alteration of 
Ovapvos or Varnos, made by the followers of Alexander 
for the sake of obtaining a significant name in Greek. 
Similarly I would refer the second Aornos to Baja 
Vara, whose name is still attached to all the ruined 
strongholds between Hashtnagar and Ohind. Thus 
the old hiU fort and city of Takkt-i-Bahai, 1 5 miles 
to the north-east of Hashtnagar, is said to have been 
the residence of Eaja Vara. But his name is more 
particularly attached to the grand hill-fort of Bdni- 
gat above Hogrdm. Bdni-gat, or the (Queens rod-, is 
a huge upright block on the north edge of tlic fort, 
on which Eaja Vara’s Bani is said to have seated luH- 

^ Anabasis/ iii. 29 . 
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self daily. The fort itself is attributed to Eaja Vara, 
and some ruins at the foot of the hill are called Eaja 
Yards stables. Some people call him Eaja Virdt, but 
as they connect him with the story of the five Pandus, 

I conclude that the name has been altered to suit the 
story. The position of the true Virdt was in Matsya 
or Mdcheri, to the south of Delhi : all others are 
spurious. I think, therefore, that the hill fort of 
Jornos most probably derived its name from Eaja 
Vara, and that the ruined fortress of Bdni-yat has a 
better claim to be identified with the Aornos of Alex- 
ander than either the Mahdban hill of General Abbott, 
or the castle of Ra,ja Hodi proposed by General Court 
and Mr. Loewenthal. 

My chief objections to the Mahaban hill as the re- 
presentative of Aornos are the following ; — 1. It is 
a vast mountain of comparatively easy access, and of 
which no spur presents a very steep face towards the 
Indus. 2. The Mahaban hill is not less than 50 miles 
in circuit, whereas Aornos was not more than 200 stadia, 
or about 22 miles, according to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 

II miles, according to Diodorus. 3. The Mahdmna 
hill was visited by Hwen Thsang in a.d. 630, and he 
describes it simply as a great mountain, which derived 
its name from the Mahdvana monastery, in which 
Buddha had dwelt in a former existence under the 
name of Survmda Eaja.* That the monastery was on 
the top of the moimtain we know from the subsequent 
statement, that he descended the mountain towards 
the north-west for about 30 or 40 to the Masara 
Monastery. This place may, I believe, bo identified 
with the largo village of Sura in the Chumla valley, 

* Juiiou’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 13 G* 
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whicli is just 10 miles to tlie nortli-west of tlio 
highest peak of MaJtdban. If any fort had then ex- 
isted on the top of the mountain, it is almost certain 
that the pilgrim -would have mentioned its name, with 
his usual statement of its size, and of any special point 
of noteworthincss, such as its inaccessibility, ote. 
His total silence I look upon as decisive against the 
existence of any fort on the top of Mahdban, whether 
occupied or in ruins. 

Mr. Loewenthal’s objection, based on the .opinion 
of a high military authority, that the Mahdban hill 
“ commands nothing,” only shows how readily even a 
very learned man will accept an utterly false argu- 
ment when it tells in his own favour. General Abbott 
has noticed this subject in his reply to Mr. Loowenthal; 
hut some months previous to the publication of his 
reply, I had already given a similar refutation to this 
objection, both in conversation with different friends 
and in writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It is ob- 
jected that Mahaban “commands nothing;” I reply 
that it commands the very thing that the people of an 
invaded country wanted, it commands safety for those 
who seek its shelter. It is said to be “so much out 
of the way” that none would have sought it as a 
place of refuge, and that Alexander would not have 
wasted time in its reduction, as it did not impede his 
passage to the Indus.* This objection supposes that 
Alexander’s chief object was the passage of the Indus, 
whereas it is clear, both from his previous and subse- 
quent career, that his invariable plan was never to 
leave an enemy behind him. For this he had given 
up the pursuit of Bessus, to conquer Aria, Drangiaiia, 
* Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1803, p. 17. 
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and Arachosia; for this he had spent two years in 
Sogdiana and Baotriana, until the death of Spitamenes 
left no enemy remaining ; for this he now turned 
aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue the 
people who had refused then- submission by taking 
refuge in Aornos ; and for this he afterwards re- 
crossed the Hydraotes to attack Sangala, an isolated 
rock, which commanded nothing but the jangal 
around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in fayour of 
the castle of Eaja Hodi being the Aornos of Alex- 
ander, chiefly on the great similarity of the name of 
JBandras, and partly on Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
opinion “ that the hill above Ehairabad is not only 
a most conspicuous point for friend and foe, but also 
one that must be taken before a passage of the Indus 
at Attok would be attempted by an invading force.” 
The first argument has aheady been disposed of in 
my discussion on the name of Aornos. The second 
argument takes two things for granted; first, that 
Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that he must have reduced the castle of Eaja Hodi 
before he attempted the passage of the river ; and 
next, that the people of the country had thrown 
themselves into Aornos to oppose his passage. The 
latter was certainly not the case, as we are told by 
Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ distrusting their 
strength, fled out of tlio city in the dead of night, and 
betook themselves to a rook, called Aornos, for safety.* 
Here we see clearly that the people of Bazaria were 
desirous of avoiding instead of opposing Alexander ; 
from which wo may infer that Aornos did not com- 
* ‘ Anabasis,’ iv. 28. 
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mand tliat passage of the Indus 'which Alexander had 
chosen for his bridge of boats. But as all the ac- 
counts agree in placing the scene of Alexander’s cam- 
paign before crossing the Indus in the country to the 
north of the Koplie^s, or Kabul river, it appears quite 
certain that neither Aomos itself nor the bridge of 
boats could have been in the neighbourhood of Attak. 
For these reasons I conclude that the ruined castle 
of Kaja Hodi cannot possibly be identified with the 
Aornos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems 
sufficient to forbid the identification, as the people are 
unanimous in calling it Eaja Hodi-da-fforhi, or Hodi- 
ffarhi, an appellation which has not even one syllable 
in common with Aornos. 

After a careful consideration of all the points that 
have been just discussed, I am satisfied that we must 
look for Aornos in the direction of the hills some- 
where in the north-east comer of the Tusufzai plain. 
It is there that the people still seek for refuge on the 
approach of an invader; it. is there only that we can 
expect to find a hill fort that will tally even approxi- 
mately -with the exaggerated descriptions of Alex- 
ander’s historians, and it is there also that we ought 
to look for Aornos, according to the almost unanimous 
opinion of all those who have studied the subject. 

The accounts of Alexander’s historians are often 
vague and sometimes conflicting, but we are generally 
able to correct or explain the statements of one by 
those of the others. Where they agree, we can follow 
them with confidence, as it may be presumed that the 
original authors from whom they copied were not at 
variance. The last is fortunately the case with their 
accounts of Alexander’s movements shortly before his 
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approacli to Aornos. According to Arrian, imme- 
diately after crossing the Gurseus river Alexander 
marched straight to Massa^a, the capital of the Assa- 
keni, and after its capture he dispatched Koinos 
against Bazaria. Curtins calls the river Choes, and 
makes Koinos proceed straight to Bazaria, whilst 
Alexander advanced against Masagas. Arrian then 
states that as Bazaria still held out, the king deter- 
mined to march thither, hut hearing that many Indian 
soldiers had thrown themselves into Ora, he changed 
his plan, and moved against that city, which was 
captured at the first assault. According to Curtins, 
the siege of Ora was entrusted to Polysperchon, while 
the king himself took many small towns, whose inha- 
bitants had sought refuge in Aornos. Arrian makes 
the people of Bazaria fly to Aornos for safety, but he 
agrees with Curtins in stating that the inhabitants of 
many of the neighbouring villages followed their ex- 
ample. From these accounts it is evident that Aornos 
was beyond Bazaria, and from the subsequent narra- 
tives of Arrian and Curtins, it is equally clear that Em- 
holima was beyond Aornos, and on the Indus, where 
Ptolemy has placed it. Taking all these points into 
consideration, I believe that Bazaria, Aornos and Eni- 
holima may be best identified with Bazar, Bdni-gat and 
Ohind* 

Bazar is a largo village situated on the bank of the 
Kalpan, or Kdli-pdni river, and quite close to the town 
of Bustam, which is built on a very extensive old 
mound attributed to the time of the Kafirs or Hindus. 

* It would appear also from Arrian, iv. 28, ikat Aornos was only one 
day’s marck from Embolima, which agrees with the distance of Eltnigat 
from Ohind of 1C miles. Soo No. TV. Mnp. 

P 
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According to tradition, this was the site of the original 
town of Bazar. The position is an important one, as 
it stands just midway between the Sw^t and Indus 
rivers, and has, therefore, been from time immemorial 
the entrepot of trade between the rich valley of Swdt 
and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul rivers. 
Indeed, its name of Bazar., or “Mart,” is sufficient to 
show that it has always been a place of consequence. 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place 
alone, I should be induced to select Bazar as the most 
probable representative of Bazaria ; but this proba- 
bility is turned almost to certainty by its exact corre- 
spondence, both in name and in position, with tho 
ancient town that was besieged by Alexander. This 
identification is much strengthened by the proximity 
of Mount Bajiialoh, which is most probably tho same 
range of hills as the Montes Brsduli of the Greeks. In 
the spoken dialects of the present day, as well as in 
the ancient Pali, the nasal of the word danta is assimi- 
lated with the following letter, which thus becomes 
doubled, as in datton, a “tooth brush,” or twig used 
for cleaning the teeth. Hence the Greek Daidalos is 
a very fair rendering of the Pali Battaloh. The Bce- 
dalian mountains are mentioned by Justin* as adjoin- 
ing the kingdom of Queen Cleofis, or Cleophcs, who, 
according to Curtins, was tho mother (a mistake for 
wife) of Assacanus, king of Massaga. I have already 
identified the cave of Prince Siiddna in Mount Ban- 
talokf as described by Hwen Thsang, with the great 
cave of Kashmiri- Glidr, which is just eight miles to 
the north-west of B^zdr. The Bantalolc range would, 
therefore, have been on the right-hand of the Greeks 

* Hist., xii. 7. “Inde monies Dsedalos, regnaque Ck'ofidi.s roginas 
petit.” 
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on their march over the hills from Massaga in the 
Swtt valley to Bazaria. From all these concurring 
circumstances, I conclude that Btztr is almost cer- 
tainly the same place as Alexander’s Bazaria, and 
that Ohind "was Embolima, as I have previously en- 
deavoured to show. 

In proposing the ruined fortress of IRdni-gat as the 
most probable representative of the famous Aornos, I 
must confess that the identification is incomplete. In 
1848, 1 estimated the perpendicular height of IlS.nigat 
as about one thousand feet above the plain, and Mr. 
Loo'wenthal has since confirmed my estimate. But 
this height is so insignificant when compared with the 
11 stadia, or 6674 feet of Arrian,* that I should 
hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not believe 
that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Philostratus-f" calls it 15 stadia ; and DiodorusJ makes 
it even greater, or 16 stadia, equivalent to 9708 feet; 
hut as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 
stadia, or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it 
probable that his height may have been originally in 
the same proportion which we may obtain by simply 
reading 6 stadia instead of 16, or 3640 feet instead of 
9708 feet. It is certain at least that one of tho num- 
bers of Diodorus must be erroneous, for as a circuit of 
100 stadia, or 60,675 feet, would give a base diameter 
of 19,200 feet, or just twice tho recorded height of 
9708 feet, tho slope would have been exactly 45°, and 
the hill would have terminated in a mere point, instead 
of a large platform with arable land, as described by 
Arrian. Where the difference between the two au- 
thorities is so great, and the exaggeration so apparent, 

* * Anabaaia/ ir. 28. f Apollonii, ii. 10. t Hist., xyii. 44 
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it is difiScult to suggest any possible alteration that 
would reconcile tbe discrepant measurements, and at 
tbe same time bring them within the range of proba- 
bility. I believe, however, that we are quite safe 
not only in preferring the lesser numbers, but also in 
applying the altitude to the slant height instead of to 
the perpendicular height. But even with these lesser 
measurements, the Indian Aomos would still be twice 
the size, and more than twice the height of the famous 
rock of Gibraltar, which is 7 miles in circuit at base, 
and only 1600 feet in height. 

In the similar case of the great fortress of Gwalior, 
we find the usually accurate English traveller, William 
Einch, describing it as a castle situated on a steep 
craggy cliff, “6 hos in circuit, or, as some say, 11 
As Finch generally adopts the short imperial kos of 
milo, his estimate of the circuit of Gwalior will bo 
9 miles, or nearly twice the actual measurement of 5 
miles, while the popular estimate will be nearly four 
times greater than the truth. It is possible, however, 
to reconcile these different numbers by supposing that 
the larger refers to the impe];ial kos, and the smaller 
to the greater kos of Akbar, which is just double the 
former. But in this case the estimate of the circuit 
of the fort of Gwalior would be from 14 to 15 miles, 
or just three times too great. Finch does not mention 
the height of Gwalior, but he notes that the “ steep 
ascent’’ to the castle of Nanoar was “rather more 
than a mile ” in length, which is just double the 
truth. Here the traveller was led to exaggerate the 
height by the mere steepness of the ascent. But in 
the case of Aornos, the Greeks had an additional mo- 
tive for exaggeration in the natural wish to enhance 
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heir own glory. For this reason I would suggest, as 
. possible explanation of the discrepancy between the 
6 stadia of Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Ar rian^ 
hat the original authority of the former may have 
[uadrupled or trebled the true measurement, while 
hat of the latter only trebled or doubled it. Under 
his explanation the two numbers would become either 
; and 3-j stadia, or S-g- and 5^ stadia, or from 2300 to 
1400 feet, which might he accepted as a very pro- 
vable measure of the slant height; similarly the 
ireuit might be reduced to 50 stadia, which are eq^ui- 
"alent to 5f miles or 30,300 feet, or rather more than 
he circuit of the road around the base of the Gwalior 
dU. A slant height of 2300 feet, with a base of 
.900 feet, would give a perpendicular height of 1250 
eet, or an ascent of 2 feet in every 3 feet. I do not 
tropose this mode of reduction as a probable explana- 
ion of the discrepancies in the recorded measure- 
Qents, but I venture to suggest it only as a possible 
neans of accounting for the evident exaggeration of 
he numbers in both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as 
1 , rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin 
sails it saxum mires asperitalis et altitudinis^ “ an ex- 
seedingly rugged and lofty rock.”* Diodorus, Strabo, 
Ionian, Curtuxs, and Philostratus, all call it peira, or 
1 , “ rock fort.” Its rocky ruggedness was, therefore, 
L special feature of Aornos. According to Arrian, it 
vas “ only accessible by one difficult path, out out by 
land, and it possessed a fine spring of pure water on 
he very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The 
* Hist,, xii. 7. 
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last expression is still in common use in India, under 
the form of ploughs of land, and means simply as 
much land as one man can plough in a day. The 
same thing vas expressed by the Greeks and Eomans 
by yoTces^ each being as much as one yoke of oxen could 
plough in a single day. Now the smallest plough of 
land would not be less than 100 feet square, or 10,000 
square feet, which would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1000 men. This would show an area of 4000 feet 
in length by 2500 feet in breadth, or, making allow- 
ance for buildings, of one mile in length by half a mile 
in breadth, or 2 miles in length by a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, which is just the size of Gwalior. But if 
such a vast fortress as Gwalior had ever existed on 
the western frontier of India, it would certainly not 
have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors, and it could scarcely have eluded the 
searching inquiries of General Court and General 
Abbott. I, therefore, look upon the thousand ploughs 
of laud as another gross exaggeration of Alexander’s 
followers for the sake of ministering to their master’s 
vanity. I accept the one difl&cult path of access and 
the spring of pure water, as two of the necessary pos- 
sessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
reject the 100 ploughs of arable land, for if such an 
extensive tract as half a square mile of irrigable land 
had ever existed on the top of a hill in this arid dis- 
trict, I cannot believe that such an important and 
valuable site ever would have been abandoned. 

In searching for a position that will answer the 
general description of Aomos, it is unfortunate that 
our range is limited to the few points which have been 
visited by Europeans. Tlio claims of the Mahaban 
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hill have already been discussed ; and the only other 
possible positions that I know of are the foUeving : — 

1. The ruined city of Takht-i-BaMi. 

2. The lofty isolated hill of Kdramdr. 

3. The hill of Panjpir. 

4. The ruined fortress of Bdnipat. 

The first of these places stands on an isolated hill, 
about halfway between B^zi,r and Hashtnagar; Mr. 
Loewenthal describes it as a barren hill of no great 
height, which forms three sides of a square, with the 
open side towards the north-west.* By the trigonome- 
trical survey maps, Takht-i-Bahai is only 1859 feet 
above the sea, or 650 feet above the Tusufzai plain. 
Mr. Loewenthal also describes the ascent as easy; and 
as the place is situated not less than 35 miles from 
the nearest point of the Indus, I think it may be re- 
jected at once as not answering the description of lofty 
and difficult access, and as being too far from the pro- 
bable position of Embolima. The position of the lofty 
isolated hiU of Kdramdr^ which is situated 6 miles to 
the south of B^zS,r, and only 18 miles to the north-north- 
west of Ohind, added to its height, which is 3480 feet 
above the sea, or 2280 feet above the Yusufzai plain, 
would give it a most prominent claim to notice if it 
possessed any remains of former occupation. But the 
Kdramdr hill is a mere bluff ridge, without ruins and 
without a name in the traditions of the people. The 
Panjpir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, which rises 
to the height of 2140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet 
above the Yusufzai plain. It is a mere sharp ridge 
crowned with a single building, which is now dedi- 
cated to the Panjpir, or five Great Saints of the Mu- 
^ Tourn. Asiafc. Soc. Bengal, 1863, p. 3. 
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hammadans, of whom the earliest is JBaha-ud-din 
ZaTcariya of Multan, commonly called BaMwal llahh. 
But the Hindus affirm that the place was originally 
dedicated to the Pa7ich-Pandu; or Five Pandu brothers 
of the ‘ Mah^bh^rata.’ 

The last probable position that I know of is the ruined 
fortress of Bdniyat. I visited this place in January, 
1848, and I had intended revisiting it during my tour 
in 1863, but the war on the Bunor frontier most un- 
fortunately prevented me from carrying out my inten- 
tions. I can, therefore, add but little to the information 
which I collected in 1848 ; but as that has not been 
made public, and as no one but Mr. Loowcnthal would 
appear to have visited the place since then, my account 
will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

Bdmyai is situated on a lofty hill above the village 
of Hogram, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of 
Bazar, and 16 miles to the north of Ohind. Its posi- 
tion, therefore, is strongly in favour of its identifica- 
tion with Aornos. The hill itself is the last point of 
one of the long spurs of the Mahilban range. Its base 
is rather more than two miles in length from north to 
south by about half a mile in width, but the top of the 
hill is not more than 1200 foot in length by 800 feet 
in breadth. In 1848, I estimated its height at 1000 
feet ; but from the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I think that it is pro- 
bably not less than 1200 feet. The sides of the hill 
are eovorod with massive blocks of stone, which make 
it exceedingly rugged and inaccessible. There is only 
one road, cut in tins rock, heading to tlu' iop, aliliougli 
there are two, if not more, rather difficult pathways. 
This, we know, was also the case with Aornos, as 
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Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a “rugged 
and dangerous path,* -whilst Alexander himself at- 
tacked the place by one regular path -which -was cut 
out by the hand.f Rdniffal may he described as con- 
sisting of a castle, 500 feet long by 400 feet broad, 
surrounded on all sides except the east, -where it 
springs up from the lo-w spur of Mah^ban, by a rocky 
ridge, -which on the north side rises to an equal height. 
On all sides the castle rock is scarped ; and on two 
sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge by 
deep ravines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, 
and that to the west from 50 to 150 feet. At the 
north-west angle of the castle two dykes have been 
thrown across the ravine, which would appear to have 
boon intended to arrest the flow of water, and thus to 
form a great reservoir in the west hollow. In the 
north ravine, between the castle and the great isolated 
block called Rdnigat^ there are three square wells; and 
to the north-east lower down, I thought that I could 
trace another dyke, which was most probably only the 
remains of part of the outer line of defences. The 
entire circuit of this outer line is about 4500 feet, or 
somewhat less than a mile. 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loowen- 
thalj : — “ The summit of the hill offers a flat plateau 
of some size, which had been very strongly fortified by 
buildings all round the brow. These buildings are 
constructed of largo blocks of stone (conglomerate 
found on the spot) neatly hewn, and carefully fitted, 
disposed with very great regularity, and laid in a 
cement of oxtram-dinary excellence. Unavoidable in- 

* Arrian, ^Anabasis,* iv* 29. t iv. 28. 

J Journ. Asiat. Sue. Bengal, I8()3, p. 5. 
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terstices between tbe large blocks are filled up by 
layers of thin small stone tablets, this latter practice 
being an iavariable feature in all the so-called Kafir 
buildings which I have seen in the Trans-Indus 
country.” To this description I may add that all the 
stone blocks are laid most carefully as headers and 
stretchers, that is alternately lengthwise and breadth- 
wise, which gives a very pleasing and varied appear- 
ance to the massive walls. All the buildings are now 
much ruined, but the external walls are traceable 
nearly all round, and on the south and west sides are 
still standing to a considerable height, and in very 
good order. The main entrance, which is at the 
south-west corner, is formed in the usual ancient man- 
ner by overlapping stones. The passage is not per- 
pendicular to the face of the wall, but considerably 
inclined to the right for a short distance. It then 
turns to the left to a small chamber, and then again 
to the right till it reaches what must have been an 
open courtyard. The whole of this passage was ori- 
ginally roofed in by courses of stone with chamfered 
ends overlapping each 'other so as to form the two 
sides of a pointed arch, but the ends of the upper 
course of stones being left straight, the apex of the 
arch has the appearance of a rectangular cusp. This 
peculiarity was also noticed by Mr. Loewcnthal, who 
says that “ the arch would be pointed, but the centre 
line is taken up by a narrow rectangular groove.” 
On the west face I observed a smaller passage of a 
similar kind, but it was so blocked up with rubbish 
that I was quite unable to trace its course. 

This central castle or citadel, with its open court- 
yard surrounded by costly buildings, I take to have 
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been tbe palace of tbe king, witb tbe usual temples 
for private worship. At the north end I traced a 
wide flight of steps leading down to a second plateau, 
which I presume to have been the outer court of the 
palace or citadel. The upper courtyard is 270 feet 
long and 100 feet broad; and the lower courtyard, 
including the steps, is just half the size, or 130 feet 
by 100 feet. These open areas were covered with 
broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. Many 
of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, either 
seated or standing ; some were of Buddha the Ascetic, 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree ; and a few repre- 
sented MayA,, the mother of Buddha, standing under 
the s^l tree. But there were fragments of other 
figures, which apparently were not connected with 
religion, such as a life-size male figure in chain 
armour, a naked body of a man with the Macedonian 
chlamys^ or short cloak, thrown over the shoulders and 
.fastened in front in the usual manner, and a human 
breast partly covered with the clilamys and adorned 
with a necklace of which the clasps arc formed by two 
human-headed, winged, and four-footed animals, some- 
thing like centaurs. All these figures are carved in 
a soft, dark-blue clay slate, which is easily worked 
with a knife. It is exceedingly brittle, and was there- 
fore easily broken by the idol-hating Musalmans. But 
as the surface was capable of receiving a good polish, 
many of the fragments are still in very fine preserva- 
tion. The best piece that I have seen was a head of 
Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the head, 
and worked in a peculiar manner in wavy linos, in- 
stead of the usual formal curls. It was found at Jam^l 
Garhi, and is by far the best piece of Indian scidp- 
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ture that I have seen. The calm repose of the finely- 
chiselled features is not unworthy of Grecian art, hut 
the striking beauty of the face is somewhat marred by 
the round projecting Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the Ednigat hill is 
covered on all sides with massive blocks of stone, 
which make the approach very rugged and difidcult. 
Numbers of these stones are of very large size, and 
some of those on the top of the hill have been hol- 
lowed out to form cells. Mr. Loowonthal notices 
this as ‘‘one of the most marked features” amongst 
these remains. Many of the cells are quite plain inside, 
whilst others have the simple ornament of a niche or 
two. The most notable of these excavated blocks is 
on the ridge to the south of the castle. It is called 
Katri-Jeor, or the “ Grain Merchant’s house,” by the 
people; hut I observed nothing about the rock that 
would give any clue to its original purpose, save the 
smallness of the entrance, which was certainly better 
suited for the cell of a monk than for the shop of a 
dealer. Mr. Loewenthal notices that “ the vegetation 
on the hill is principally olive and myrtle ; ” but in 
1848 there was a considerable number of good-sized 
trees scattered over the summit. 

I do not insist upon the identification, but if we 
admit that the accounts of the historians are very 
much exaggerated, I think that the ruins of Eaui- 
gat tally much better with the vague descriptions of 
Aornos that have come down to us, than any other 
position with which I am acquainted. In all essen- 
tial points, save that of size, the agroeinont is won- 
derfully close. Its position between Bazdr and Ohiud, 
or Bazaria and Embolima, is quite uuobjoctioiiabh'. 
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Its attribution to Eaja Vara renders it probable 
that the place may have been named after him, 
■which ■would give a very near approach to the Aor- 
nos of the Greeks. Its great height, its ruggedness, 
and difficulty of access, its one path cut in the rock, 
its spring of 'water and level ground, and its deep 
ravine separating the outer works from the castle, 
are so many close and striking points of resemblance, 
that, were it not for the great difference in size, I 
should be very much disposed to accept the iden- 
tification as complete. But though in this point it 
does not come up to tho boastful descriptions of the 
Greeks, yet we must not forget the opinion of Strabo 
that the capture of Aornos was exaggerated by Alex- 
.ander’s flatterers. It must also be remembered that 
as the campaign against Assakanus took place “ during 
the winter,”* and the Macedonians entered Taxila “at 
the beginning of spring,” the siege of Aornos must 
have been carried on during the very depth of winter, 
when the Mahhban hill, 7471 feet above the sea, and 
ei^ery other hill of the same height, is usually covered 
with snow. It is almost certain, therefore, that even 
the lesser height of 11 stadia, or 6674 feet above the 
Yusufzai plain, equivalent to 7874 feet above the sea, 
must be grossly exaggerated. In this part of the 
country tho snow falls annually as low as 4000 feet 
above tho soa, or 2800 above the Yusufzai plain, and 
as no snow is said to have fallen on Aornos, although 
tho Greeks mention that they saw snow during the 
winter, I think that their silence on this point is ab- 
solutely conclusive against the recorded height of 
Aornos, and therefore also against the claims of Ma- 
* Strabo, Geogr., xv. 1, 17. 
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hUban, and of any other hill exceeding 4000 feet in 
height. All the ancient authorities agree in describ- 
ing Aornos as a ■n-irpa, or ‘ rock,’ with rugged and pre- 
cipitous sides, and with only a single path cut by 
hand. The Mah^ban hill does not, therefore, fulfil 
any one condition of the ancient description. It is a 
huge mountain of comparatively easy access, and is 
more than twice the size of the most exaggerated 
estimate of Alexander’s flatterers. Its name also has 
no resemblance to Aornos; whilst the traditions of 
Eaja Vara, attached to Rdnigat, would seem to con- 
nect that place directly with Aornos. 

Taraslmoara, or Penlidwar. 

The great city now called Peshtlwar is first men- 
tioned by Pa-Hian, in a.d. 400, under the name of 
Fo-leu-sha.* It is next noticed by Sung-Yun in a.d. 
502, at which time the king of Gandhara was at war 
with the king of Kipin, or Kophono, that is Kabul 
and Ghazni, and the surrounding districts. Sung-Yun 
does not name the city, but he calls it the capital, and 
his description of its great stupa of king Kia-ni-sse-Ma, 
or Kanishka, is quite sufficient to establish its iden- 
tity. "I* At the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit, in a.d. 
630, the royal family had become extinct, and the 
kingdom of GS,ndhfira was a dependency of Kapisa or 
Kabul. But the capital which Hwen Thsang calls 
Pu-lu-slia-pu-lo, or ParasMwara, was still a great city 
of 40 li, or 6| miles, in extent.| It is next mentioned 
by Masudi and Abu Eihfin, in the tenth and eleventh 

* Beal’s translation of ^ Fali-Hian,’ p. 34 

t Beal’s translation of ‘ Sung-Yun,’ p. 202. 

J Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 104. 
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centuries, under th.e name of Parashdwar, and again 
by Baber, in the sixteenth century, it is always called 
by the same name throughout his commentaries. Its 
present name we owe to Akbar, whose fondness for 
innovation led him to change the ancient Paraskdwar, 
of which he did not know the meaning, to Peshawar, 
or the “ frontier town.” Abul Fazl gives both names.* 
The great object of veneration at Parashdwar, in 
the first centuries of the Christian era, was the beg- 
ging pot of Buddha, which has already been noticed. 
Another famous site was the holy Pipal tree, at 8 or 
9 li, or 1^ mile, to the south-east of the city. The 
tree was about 100 feet in height, with wide spread- 
ing branches, which, according to the tradition, had 
formerly given shade to Sakya Buddha when he pre- 
dicted the future appearance of the great king Ka- 
nishka. The tree is not noticed by Pa-Hian, but it 
is mentioned by Sun-Yung as the Pho4hi, or Bodhi 
tree, whose branches spread out on all sides, and 
whose foliage shuts out the sight of the sky.” Beneath 
it there were four seated statues of the four previous 
Buddhas. Sung-Yun further states that the tree was 
planted by Kanishka over the spot where he had 
buried a copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice 
of the great stupa, which he was a&aid might be ab- 
stracted from the tope after his death. This same 
tree would appear to have been seen by the Emperor 
Baber in a.d. 1505, who describes it as the “stu- 
pendous tree ” of Begr^m, which he “ immediately 
rode out to sec.”j' It must then have been not less 
than 1500 years old, and as it i^ not mentioned in 

^ ‘ Ayin Akbari/ii. 341. 

t ‘ Memoirs, translated by Leyden and Erskine,’ p. 157. 
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A.D. 1594 by Abul Fazl,* in his account of the Gor- 
Katri at Pesh^-war, I conclude that it had previously 
disappeared through simple old age and decay. 

The enormous stupa of Kanishka, which stood close 
to the holy tree on its south side, is described by all 
the pilgrims. In a.d. 500 Pa-Hian says that it was 
about 400 feet high, and ‘‘adorned with all manner of 
precious things,” and that fame reported it as supe- 
rior to all other topes in India. One hundred years 
later, Sung-Yun declares that “ amongst the topes of 
western countries this is the first.” Lastly, in a.d. 
630, Hwen Thsang describes it as upwards of 400 
feet in height and 1-|- /e, or just one quarter of a mile, 
in circumference. It contained a large quantity of 
the relics of Buddha. Ho remains of this great stupa 
now exist. 

To the west of the stupa there was an old monastery, 
also built by Zanishka, which had become celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists through the fume of Arya- 
Pdrswiha, Manorhita, and Vasu-handhu, three of the 
great leaders and teachers of Buddhism about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. The towers and pavi- 
lions of the monastery were two stories in height, but 
the building was already much ruined at the time of 
Hwen Thsang’s visit. It was, however, inliabitcd by 
a small number of monks, who professed the “ Lesser 
Yehicle ” or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It was 
still flourishing as a place -of Buddhist education in 
the ninth or tenth centuryj- when Yira Deva of Ma- 
gadha was sent to the “ great Yihara of ICauishka 
where the best of teachers wore to be found, and which 
was famous for the quietism of its frequenters,” I be- 

* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 1C6. f Jour. As. Soo. Bengal, ISIO, i.4.04. 
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lieve that this great monastery was still existing in 
the times of Baber and Akbar under the name of Gor- 
Kafri, or the Baniya’s house. 

The former says, “ I had heard of the fame of 
Gurli-Katri, which is one of the holy places of the 
Jogis of the Hindus, who come from great distances 
to cut off their hair and shave their beards at this 
Gurh-KatriB Abul Fazl’s account is still more brief. 
Speaking of Peshawur he says, “here is a temple, 
called Gor-Kalri^ a place of religious resort, particu- 
larly for Jogis.” According to Erskine, the grand 
caravansara of Peshawur was built on the site of the 
Gor-Katri. 

7. UDTANA, OR SWAT. 

On leaving TJtakhanda Hwen Thsang travelled about 
COO li, or iOO miles, towards the north, to U-chan^-na^ 
or Tidy ana, which was situated on the river 8u-jjo-fa- 
su-tu, the Siibliavastu. and Suvastu. of Sanskrit, the 
Suasius of Arrian, and the Swat or Sudt river of the 
present day. It is called U-chang by the earlier pil- 
grims Ea-Hian and Sung-yun, which is a close tran- 
script of Ujjdna, the Pah form of Udyana. The 
country is described as highly irrigated, and very 
fertile. This agrees with all the native accounts, ac- 
cording to which Swat is second only to the far-famed 
valley of Kashmir. Hwen Thsang makes it 5000 li, or 
833 miles, in circuit, which must be very near the 
truth, if, as was most probably the case, it included 
all the tributaries of the SwM river. Udydna would 
thus have embraced the four modern districts of Panj- 
kora, BijAwar, SwS,t, and Bunir, which have a circuit 
of only 500 miles, if measured on the map direct, but 

a 
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of not less than 800 miles hy road measurement. Fa- 
Hian mentions Su-ho-to as a small district to the south 
of Tldy^na. This has generally been identified with 
the name of Swdt ) but from its position to the south 
of TJdydna, and to the north of Parashdwar, it cannot 
have been the large valley of the Swdt river itself, 
but must have been limited to the smaller valley of 
Bunir. This is confirmed by the legend told by Fa- 
Hian of the hawk and pigeon ; in which Buddha, to 
save the pigeon, tears his own flesh and offers it to 
the hawk. The very same legend is related by Hwen 
Thsang, but he places the scene at the north-west 
foot of the MaMhan moxmtain, that is, in the actual 
valley of Bunir. He adds that Buddha was then a 
king, named or Sivika, which may, perhaps, 

bo the true form of Fa-BSan’s Suhoto. 

The capital of IJdytIna was called Mmff-kie-li, or 
Manffala^ which is probably the Mangora of Wilford’s 
surveyor, Mogal Beg, and the Manglora of General 
Court’s map. It was 16 or 17 /*, about 2f miles, in 
circuit, and very populous. At 250 or 260 /*, about 
42 miles, to the north-east of the capital the pilgrim 
reached the source of the Subhavastu river, in the 
fountain of the 17S,ga king Apaldla ; and at 750 li, or 
125 miles, further in the same direction, after crossing 
a mountain range and ascending the Indus, he arrived 
at Tha-U-lo, or Barely which had been the ancient 
capital of Udy^lna. Ddrel is a valley on the right or 
western bank of the Indus, now occupied by Bardufi, 
or Bards, from whom it received its name. It is 
called To-U by Fa-Hian, who makes it a separate 
kingdom. The Bfirds are now usually divided into 
three separate tribes, according to the dialects which 
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they speak. Those -who use the Arniya dialect occupy 
the north-western districts of Yasan and CUtrdl ; those 
who speak the Khajunah dialect occupy the north-east 
districts of Hunza and Nager ; and those who speak 
the Shin^ dialect occupy the valleys of Gilgit, Chillis, 
D^rel, Eohli, and Plllas, along the banks of the Indus. 
In this district there was a celebrated wooden statue 
of the future Buddha Maitreya, which is mentioned 
by both of the pilgrims. According to Fa-Hian it 
was erected 300 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
or about b.c. 243, that is, in the reign of Asokp, when 
the Buddhist religion was actively disseminated over 
India by missionaries. Hwen Thsang describes the 
statue as 100 feet in height, and states that it was 
erected by Madhydntika.* The name and the date 
mutually support each other, as MadlydntiJca, or Maj- 
jhima in Pali, was the name of the Buddhist teacher, 
who, after the assembly of the Third Synod in Asoka’s 
reign, was sent to spread the Buddhist faith in Kash- 
mir and the whole Himavanta country.-]* This is most 
probably the period alluded to by Hwen Thsang when 
Ddrd was the capital of Tidy Una. 

8. BOLOR, OR BADTI. 

From DUrel Hwen Thsang travelled 500 /^■, or 83 
miles, over a mountain range, and up the valley of 
the Indus to Po-lu-lo, or Bohr. This district was 
4000 /i, or 666 miles, in circuit ; its greatest length 
being from cast to west. It was surrounded by snowy 
mountains, and produced a lai-ge quantity of gold. 
This account of the route, compared with the bearing 

* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ ii. 1C8. But he fixes the date at only 60 
years after Buddha, for which we should most probably read 260 years. 

t Tumour’s * Mahitwanso/ p. 71 5 see also my ‘Bhilsa Topes/ p. 120. 

0 2 
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and distance, show that To-lu-lo must be the modori 
Baltic or Little Tibet, which is undoubtedly correct 
as the people of the neighbouring Lhrdu districts oi 
the Indus know Balti only by the name of Falolo* 
Balti also is still famous for its gold washings. The 
name, too, is an old one, as Ptolemy calls the people 
BvXtm, or Lastly, both in size and positioi 

Balti corresponds exactly with the account of the 
Chinese pilgrim, as the length of the province is along 
the course of the Indus from east to west for 15C 
miles, and the breadth about 80 miles from the moun- 

' m 

tains of Deoseh to the Karakoram range, or altogethoi 
460 miles in circuit, as measured direct on the map, 
or about 600 miles by road measurement. 

9. EALANA, OR RANH. 

The name of Fa-la-na is mentioned only by IIwou 
Thsang, who places the country to the south-east of 
G-hazni, and at fifteen days’ journey to tho south of 
Lamghfin.f It was 4000 li, or 666 miles, in circuit, 
and was chiefly composed of mountains and forests. 
It was subject to Zapiscnc, and the language of tho 
people had a slight resemblance to that of Central 
India. From the bearing and distance, there is no 
doubt that Bam was the district visited by Ilwen 
Thsang, from which it may be inferred that its ori- 
ginal name was Varana, or Barna. This is confirmed 
by Fa-Hian, who calls the country by the shorten- 
vernacular name of Po-na, or Bana^ which ho reached 
in thirteen days from Kagarahhra in going towards the 
south. Pona also is said to be three days’ journey 
to the west of the Indus, which completes the proof 
of its identity with Banu, or tho lower half of tho 

* ‘ HioueE Thsang-/ ii. 150 j and my ‘Ladak/ p. 31. f H. Tli., i. 2G5. 
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valley of tlie Kuram river. In the time of Fa-Hian 
the kingdom of Bann was limited to this small tract, 
as he makes the upper part of the Enram valley a 
separate district, called Lo-i, or But in the 

time of Hwen Thsang, when it had a cheuit of more 
than 600 miles, its boundaries must have included 
the whole of the two large valleys of the Kuram and 
Gomal rivers, extending from the Safed Zoh, or 
‘‘ Little Snowy Mountains ” of Fa-Hian, to Sivastan 
on the south, and from the frontiers of Ghazni and 
Kandahar on the west to the Indus on the east. 

I think it not improbable that the full name of this 
district, Falana or Barana^ may have some connection 
with that of the great division of the Ghilji tribe 
named Burdn, as the upper valleys of both the 
Kuram and Gomal rivers, between Ghazni and. the 
Sulimdni mountains, are now occupied by the nume- 
rous clans of the Sulim^ni Khel, or eldest branch of 
the Burins. Iryub, the elder son of Bur^n, and the 
father of Suliman, is said to have given his name to 
the district of Haryuh or Irydb^ which is the upper 
valley of the Kuram river. 

M. Vivien do St. Martint identifies Falana witli 
Vdmli, or WanneJt, of Elphinstone.J But Vdna, or 
Wdnn, as tho Afghans call it, is only a potty little 
tract Avith a small population, whereas Banu is one of 
tho largest, richest, and most populous districts to tho 
west of tho Indus. Yana lies to the south-south-cast, 
and Banu to the cast-south-east of Ghazni, so that 
either of them will tally very well with the south-east 
direction noted by Ilwen Thsang ; but Ytina is from 

* Beal’s Translation, c. 14, p. 50. t ‘ Hiouen TJisang,' appcndice iii. 

J Elpliinstonc’s ‘Kabul,’ ii. 156, 158. 
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20 to 26 days’ journey to the south of Lamgh^n, -while 
Bauu is just 15 days’ journey as noted by the pilgrim. 
As Ta-Hian’s notice of Banu dates as high as the 
beginning of the fifth century, I think that it may be 
identifiied with the Banagara of Ptolemy, which he 
places in the extreme north of Indo-Scythia, and to 
the south-south- east of Nagara^ or JaMlhbfid. A 
second town in the same direction, which he names 
Andrapana, is probably Brdband or Derdband^ near 
Dera Ismail Khan. 

BEwen Thsang mentions a district on the western 
frontier of Palana, named Ki-kiang-na, the position of 
which has not yet been fixed. M. Vivien de St. 
Martin and Sir H. Elliot have identifiied it with the 
Kaikdndn, or Kihdn.^ of the Arab historians of Sindh ;* 
but unfortunately the position of Kaikdndn itself is 
still undetermined. It is, however, described as lying 
to the north or north-east of Elachh Glandi-va, and as 
Kilciangna was to the west of Falana or Banu, it appears 
probable that the district intended must be somewhere 
in the vicinity of FisMn and Kwetta; and as Hwon 
Thsang describes it as situated in a valley under a 
high mountain, I am inclinod to identify it with the 
valley of Pishin itself, which lies between the Khoja 
Amriln hills on the north, and the lofty Mount Takatu 
on the south. This position agrees with that of Kai- 
Mn, given by Biladuri,t who says that it 

formed part of Sindh in the direction of Khorasan. 
This is further confirmed by the statement that Kui- 
Icdn was on the road from Multan to Kabul, as the 
usual route between these places lies over the Sakhi 

* ' Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 185 ; Dowson’s edition of Sir H. Elliot’s 
‘ Muhammadan Historians/ i. 381. 

f Eeinaud’s ‘fragments Arabes, etc./ p. 184. 
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Sarwar Pass in th.e Snlim&ni mountains, and across 
the Pishin valley to Kandahar. A shorter, but more 
difficult, route is by the valley of the Glomal river 
to Ghazni. But as the valley of the Gomal belonged 
to Falana, it follows that the district of Kikiangna 
must have been someAvhere in the neighbourhood of 
Pishin; and as this valley is now inhabited by the 
tribe of Khakas, it is not improbable that the name of 
Kikdn^ or Kaikdn, may have been derived from them. 

10. OPOKIEN, OR ABQHANISTAN ? 

0-po-kien is mentioned only once by Hwen Thsang 
in a brief paragraph, which places it between Palana 
and Ghazni, to the north-west of the former, and to 
the south-east of the latter. Prom this description it 
would appear to be the same as the Lo-i of Pa-Hian, 
and the Boh of the Indian historians. Perhaps the 
name of Opokien may have some connection with Vorgm 
or Ferghin, which Wilford’s surveyor, Mogal Beg, 
places near the source of the TmcU, or Tochi branch 
of the Kuram river. In the map attached to Bumes’s 
Travels by Arrowsmith the name is written Borghoon. 
I am, however, inclined to identify Opokien^ or Avakan, 
as it is rendered by M. Julien, with the name of Af- 
ghan, as I find that the Chinese syllable kien represents 
ghan in the word Ohanla. Prom the cursory notice 
of the district by Hwen Thsang, I infer that it must 
have formed part of the province of Palana. It was 
certainly a part of the mountainous district called 
Boh by Abul Pazl and Perishta,* or south-eastern 
Afghanistan, which would appear to have been one 
of the original scats of the Afghan people. Major 

^ Briggs’s ‘ Bcrisbta,’ i. p. 8. 
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Eaverty*’ describes Eoli as “ tbc mountainous district 
of Afghanistan and part of Bilucliistan,” or “the 
country between Ghazni and Kandahar and tlio 
Indus.” The people of this province are called Ro- 
hilas, or Bohila Afghans^ to distinguish them from 
other Afghans, such as the Ghori Afghans of Ghor, 
between Balkh and Merv. There is, however, a slight 
chronological difficulty about this identification, as 
the Afghans of Khilij, Ghor, and Kabul arc stated by 
Eerishta to have subdued the province of Eoh so late 
as A.H. 63, or a.d. 682, that is about thirty years later 
than the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit. But I 
think that there are good grounds for doubting the 
accuracy of this statement, as Hwen Thsang describes 
the language of Ealana as having but little resem- 
blance to that of Central India. The inhabitants of 
Eoh could not, therefore, have been Indians ; and if 
not Indians, they must almost certainly have been 
Afghans. Eerishtaf begins his account by saying 
that the Muhammadan Afghans of the mountains 
“ invaded and laid waste the inhabited countries, such 
as KirmS.n, Shivar^n, and Peshfiwar ; ” and that seve- 
ral battles took place between the Indians and Afghans 
“ on a plain between Kirmdn and Peshilwar.” The 
Kirmdn here mentioned is not the great province of Kir- 
man, or Karmania, on the shore of the Indian Oc('an, 
but the Kirmdn^ or KimdAi, of Timur’s historians, 
which is the valley of the Kuram river. The dif- 
ficulty may be explained if we limit the part of Kir- 
mdn that was invaded to the lower valley, or plains 
of the Kmam river, and extend the limits of the 
Afghan country beyond Ghazni and Kabul, so as to 
^ Pushtu Dictionary, in voce, f Briggs’s Translation, i. 7. 
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embrace tbe uj^per valley, or mountain region of tb.e 
Kuram river. Politically the ruler of Peshawar has 
always been the ruler of Koh4t and Banu, and the 
ruler of Kabul has been the lord of the upper Kuram 
valley. This latter district is now called Klmt ; but 
it is the Irydh of Timur’s historians, and of "Wilford’s 
surveyor, Mogul Beg, and the Haryub of Elphinstone. 
Kow the Sulimdii'-Khel of the Burdn division of the 
Ghiljis number about three-fourths of the whole horde. 
I infer, therefore, that the original seat of the Ghiljis 
must have included the upper valleys of the Kuram 
and Gomal rivers on the east, with Ghazni and KeMt- 
i-Ghilji on the west. Haryub would thus have formed 
part of the Afghan district of Khilij, or Ghilji, from 
which the southern territories of Peshawar were easily 
accessible. 

But whether this explanation of Perishta’s state- 
ment be correct or not, I feel almost certain that Hwen 
Thsang’s 0-po-kien must be intended for Afghan, Its 
exact equivalent would be Jvaghan, which is the 
nearest transcript of Afghan that the Chinese syllables 
are capable of making. If this rendering is correct, 
it is the eai’liest mention of the Afghans that I am 
aware of under that name. 

II. Kingdom oe Kasiimie. 

In the seventh century, according to the Chinese 
pilgrim, the kingdom of Kashmir comprised not only 
the valley of Kashmir itself, but also the whole of the 
hilly country between the Indus and the Chenab to 
the foot of the Salt range in the south. The different 
states visited by Ilwen Thsang were TJrasa,^ to the 
west of Kashmir ; Tawila and Sinhapuruj to the south- 
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west; and Punach and Bajaori to tlie soutli. The 
other hill-states to the east and south-east are not 
mentioned; hut there is good reason for believing 
that they also were tributary, and that the dominions 
of Kashmir in the seventh century extended from the 
Indus to the E4vi. The petty independent state of 
KuUu, in the upper valley of the Bi3,s river, was saved 
by its remoteness and inaccessibility ; and the rich 
state of Jalandhar^ on the lower Bi^s, was then sub- 
ject to Harsha Vardhana, the great king of Kanoj. But 
towards the end of the ninth century the Kangra valley 
was conquered by Sankara Varmma, and the sovereign 
power of Kashmir was extended over the whole of the 
Alpine Panjab from the Indus to the Satlej.* 

Hwen Thsang describes Kashmir as surrounded on 
all sides by lofty mountains, which is a correct de- 
scription of the valley itself ; but when ho goes on to 
say that its circuit is 7000 U, or 11 6 C miles, he must 
refer to the extended kingdom of Kashmir, and not 
to the valley, which is only 300 miles in circuit. 
But the extent of its political boundary, from the 
Indus on the north to the Salt range on the south, 
and from the Indus on the west to the Eavi on the 
east, cannot be estimated at less than 900 miles, and 
may very probably have reached the amount stated 
by the pilgrim. 


1. KASHMIR. 

Hwen Thsang entered the valley of Kashmir from 
the west in September, a.d. 631. At the entrance 
there was a stone gate, where he was met by the 
younger brother of the king’s mother ; and after pay- 
* ‘Baja Tarangini,’ r. 144. 
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ing Ms devotions at tlie sacred monuments, he went 
to lodge for the night in the monastery of Hu-se-kia-lo^ 
or Hmhhara.* This place is mentioned by Abu 
Eih^,'!' who makes Ushkara the same as Bardniula, 
which occupied both sides of the river. In the ‘ Eaja 
Tarangini ’ J also Hushkapura is said to he near Vardha, 
or Vardhamula^ which is the Sanskrit form of Bard- 
mula. Hushkara or TJskar still exists as a village on 
the left or eastern hank of the Behat, two miles to the 
south-east of Baramula. The Eashmiri Brahmans say 
that this is the Hushkapura of the ‘ Eaja Tarangini,’ 
which was founded by the Turushka king Hushka, 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

According to the clironology of the ‘ Eaja Tarangini,’ 
the king of Zashmir in a.d. 631 was Pratg,paditya ; 
hut the mention of his maternal uncle§ shows that 
there must be some error in the native history, as 
that king’s father came to the throne in right of his 
wife, who had no brother. Pratapaditya’s accession 
must, therefore, have taken place after Hwen Thsang’s 
departure from Zashmir in a.d. 633, which makes an 
error of three years in the received chronology. But 
a much greater difference is shown in the reigns of 
his sons CliandrapUkb and MuJctapida, who applied to 
the Chinese emperor for aid against the Arabs. || The 
date of the first application is a.d. 713, while, accord- 
ing to the native chronology, Chandrapida reigned 
from A.D. 680 to 688, which shows an error of not 
less than twenty-five years. But as the Chinese 
annals also record that about a.d. 720 the emperor 
granted the title of king to Chandrapida, ho must 

* * Hiouen Thsang,’ i. 90. f Eemaud, ‘ Fragments Arabes,’ p. 116. 

J B. vii. 1310 and 1312. § ‘ Hiouon Thsang/ ii. 90. 

II Edmusat, ‘Nouvoaux M(51angcs Asiatiques/ i. 197. 
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tave been living as late as tbe previous year a.d. 719, 
which makes the error in the Kashmirian chronology 
amount to exactly thirty-one years. By applying this 
correction to the dates of his predecessors, the reign 
of his grandfather, Burlablia, will extend from a.d. 
625 to 061. He, therefore, must have been the king 
who was reigning at the time of Hwen Thsang’s 
arrival in Kashmir in a.d. 631. Durlabha, who was 
the son-in-law of his predecessor, is said to have been 
the son of a Nuga, or Dragon j and the dynasty which 
he founded is called the Naga or KarJeota dynasty. 
By this appellation I understand that his family was 
given to ophiolatry, or serpent-worship, which had 
been the prevailing religion of Kashmir from time im- 
memorial. Hwen Thsang designates this race as Ki- 
li-fo, which Professor Lassen and M. Stanislas Julicii 
render by Krilya and Kritiya. They wore oxtromoly 
hostile to the Buddhists, who had frequently doiu’ived 
them of power, and abolished their rights ; on which 
account, says the pilgrim, the king, who was then 
reigning, had but little faith in Buddlia, and cared 
only for heretics and temples of the Brahmanical gods. 
This statement is confirmed by the native chronicle, 
which records that the queen, Ananga-lehha^ built a 
Vihdra, or Buddhist monastery, named after herself, 
Anangahhavana ; while the king built a tonq)lc to 
Vishnu, called after himself, JDurlMia-swAmina.* I 
infer from this that the queen still adhered to the 
Buddhist faith of her family, and that the king was, 
in reality, a Brahmanist, although he may have pro- 
fessed a lukewarm attachment to Buddhism. 

The people of Kashmir are described as good look- 

* ‘Eaja Tarangini,’ iv. 3 and 5. 
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ing, easy and fickle in manner, effeminate and cowardly 
in disposition, and naturally prone to artifice and 
deceit. This character they still hear ; and to it I 
may add that they are the dirtiest and most immoral 
race in India. Hwen Thsang states that the neigh- 
bouring kings held the base Kashmiris in such scorn 
that they refused all alliance with them, and gaTe 
them the name of Ki-li-io or Krityas, which would 
appear to be a term of contempt applied to evil-minded 
and mischievous persons, as enemies, traitors, assas- 
sins, etc. The term which I have heard used is K'tr- 
Mleclichhas, or the ‘‘ Barbarian Kiras, and Wilson 
gives Kira as a name of the valley of Kashmir, and 
Klrdh as the name of the people. 

In the seventh century the capital of the country 
was on the eastern bank of the river, and about 10 li, 
or less than 2 miles, to the north-west of the ancient 
capital. Abu Eih4n* calls the capital Adishtdn, which 
is the Sanskrit Adhisthana, or “ chief town.” This is 
the present city of Srinagar, which was built by Raja 
Pravarasena about the beginning of the sixth century, 
and was, therefore, a new place at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’ s visit. The “ old capital ” I have already 
identified with an old site, 2 miles to the south-east 
of the Takht-i-Suliman, called Pdndrethdn, which is 
the corrupt Kashmirian form of Purdnddhisthdna, or 
“ the old chief city.” Pan is the usual Kashmiri 
term for old,” as in Pan Drds, or ‘‘ old Dras,” to 
distinguish it from the new village of Dras, which is 
lower down the river, j" Hear the old capital there 

* Reinaud, ‘ Fragments Arabes, etc.,’ p. 116. 

t Wilson altered ibis spelling to JPayin DrAs, wliicli in Persian 
signifies “ Lower Drtis,” in spite of the fact that Fdn Dr^s is higher 
np the river. 
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■was a famo'us stnpa^ which, in a.d. 631 enshrined a 
tooth of Buddha; hut before Hwen Thsang’s return 
to the Panj^Lb in a.d. 643 the sacred tooth had been 
given up by the Eaja to Harsha Yarddhana, the power- 
ful king of Eanoj, who made his demand at the head 
of an army on the frontier of Kashmir.* As Eaja 
Durlabha was a Brahmanist, the sacrifice of the Bud- 
dhist tooth was a real gain to his religion. 

From the earliest times Kashmir has been divided 
into the two large districts of Kamr&j and Merdj, the 
former being the northern half of the valley, below 
the junction of the Sindh river with the Behat, and 
the latter the southern half above that junction. The 
smaller divisions it is unnecessary to mention. But 
I may note the curious anomaly which a change of 
religious belief has produced in the use of two of tlio 
most distinctive Hindu terms. By the Hindu who 
worships the sun, the cardinal points are named with 
reference to the east, as para, the “ front,” or the 
“ east,” to which he turns in his daily morning wor- 
ship ; apara, “behind,” or the “west;” vdma, the 
“ left ” hand, or the “ north ; ” and dahhina, the 
“right” hand, or the “south.” By the Muhamma- 
dan, who turns his face to the west, towards Mecca, 
these terms are exactly reversed, and dacMn, which 
still means the “ right ” hand in Kashmiri, is now 
used to denote the “north,” and Mwar, or the “left” 
hand to denote the “south.” Thus, on the Lidar 
river there is the subdivision of DacMnpdra to the 
north of the stream, and Edwarpdra to the south of 
it. On the Behat river also, below Barahmula, the 
subdivision of Dachin lies to the north, and that of 
^ Compare ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ ii. 180 with i. 251. 
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Kdwar to tlie south, of the stream. This change in 
the meaning of Daehin from “ south ” to “ north ” 
must have taken place before the time of Akbar, as 
Abul Fazl* describes Dacliinpdra as “ situated at the 
foot of a mountain, on the side of Great Tibet,” that 
is to the north of the river Lidar. 

The principal ancient cities of Kashmir are the old 
capital of Srinagari, the new capital called Pravarasena- 
pura ; Klidgendra-pura and Khunamusha, built before 
the time of Asoka ; Vijipdra and Pdntasok, which are 
referred to Asoka himself ; Purapura, a restoration of 
the ancient Kdmluva ; KanishJeapura^ Hushkapura^ 
and Jushicapuraj named after the three Indo-Seythian 
Princes by whom they were founded ; Parihdsapura, 
built by Lalitaditya ; Padmapura, named after Padma, 
the minister of Eaja Vrihaspati ; and Avantipura, 
named after Eaja Avanti Varmma. 

Srinagari, the old capital of Kashmir prior to the 
erection of Pravarasenapura, is stated to have been 
founded by the great Asoka, f who reigned from b.c. 
263 to 226. It stood on the site of the present Pdn- 
dretJidn^ and is said to have extended along the bank 
of the river from the foot of the Takht-i-Sulimdn to 
Pdntasok, a distance of more than throe miles. The 
oldest temple in Kashmir, on the top of the Takht-i- 
Suliman, is identified by the unanimous consent of all 
the Brahmans of the valley with the temple of JyesMa 
Jtudra^ which was built by Jaloka, the son of Asoka, 
in Srinagari. j: This identification is based on the fact 
that the hill was originally called JyesMeswara. The 
old bridge abutments at the village of Pantasok are 

* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 130. J ‘ Eaja Tarangini,’ i. 124:. 

t ‘liaja Tarangini/ i. 10 
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also attributed to Asoka ; and tbe other ruins at the 
same place are said to be the remains of the two Asok- 
eswara temples which are noted in the native chronicle 
of Eashmir. Srinagari was still the capital of the 
valley in the reign of Pravarasena I., towards the end 
of the fifth century, when the King erected a famous 
symbol of the god Siva, named after himself Pravares- 
loara. This city still existed in a.d. 631, when the 
Chinese pilgrim arrived in Kashmir, although it was 
no longer the capital of the valley. He speaks of the 
capital of his time as the “new city,” and states that 
the “ old city ” was situated to the south-east of it, at 
a distance of ten /«, or nearly two miles, and to the 
south of a high mountain. This account describes the 
relative positions of Pandrethin and the present 
capital with the lofty hill of Takht-i-Suliinan so 
exactly, that there can be no hesitation in accepting 
them as the representatives of the ancitiiit places. The 
old city was still inhabited between a.d. 913 and 921, 
when Meru, the minister of Eaja Partha, erected in 
PuranadliiMdna, that is in the “ old capital,” a temple 
named after himself Meru- Varddhana-swdmi. This 
building I have identified with the existing temple of 
Pdndrethdn^ as Kalhan Pandit relates* that, when Eaja 
Abhimanyu set fire to his capital, all the noble build- 
ings “from the temple of Varddhana Sicdmi, as far as 
Bhikshtkipdraka ” (or the asylum of mendicants) were 
destroyed. I attribute the escape of the limestone 
temple to its fortunate situation in the midst of a tank 
of water. To this catastrophe I would assign the final 
desertion of the old capital, as the humble dwellings of 
the people could not possibly have escaped the destruc- 
* See my ‘ Temples of Easlimir,’ p. 41; and ‘ Raja Tarangini,’ vi. 191. 
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tive fire wliicli consumed all the ‘‘ noble edifices ” of 
the city. 

Pravarasenapura^ or the new capital, was built by 
Eaja Pravarasona II. in the beginning of the sixth 
century. Its site, as already noted, was that of the 
present capital of Srinagar. This is determined beyond 
all possibility of doubt by the very clear and distinct 
data furnished by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
and by the Hindu historian Kalhan Pandit. The 
statements of the first have aheady been quoted in 
my account of the old capital ; but I may add that 
Hwen Thsang resided for two whole years in Kash- 
mir, in the Jayendra Pilutra,* or Buddhist monastery, 
built by Jayendra, the maternal uncle of Pravarasona. 

. The Hindu author describes the city as situated at the 
confluence of two rivers, and with a hill in the midst 
of it. This is an exact description of the present 
Srinagar, in the midst of which stands the hill of Hari 
Parbat, and through which flows the river JIara, or 
Ara, to join the Behat at the northern end of the 
city.t 

The question now arises, how did the now city of 
Pravarasenapura lose its own name, and assume that 
of the old city of Srinagari ? I think that this difS.- 
culty may perhaps be explained by the simple fact 
that the two cities were actually contiguous, and, as 
they existed together side by side for upwards of five 
centuries, the old name, as in the case of Delhi, would 
naturally have remained in common use with the 
people, in preference to the now name, as the 

* * Hiouojx Tlisang,' i. 96. 

t ‘ Moororofb’s Travels/ ii. 276. I speak also from personal know- 
ledge, as I have twice visited Kashmir, 
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customary designation of the capital. The old name 
of Delhi is exactly a case in point. There, new city 
after new city was huilt by successive kings, each 
with the distinctive name of its founder ; but as they 
were all in the immediate vicinity of Delhi itself, the 
old familiar name still clung to the capital, and each 
new appellation eventually became absorbed in the 
one general name of “Delhi.” In the same way I 
believe that the old familiar name of Srinagar eventually 
swamped t\e name of the new city of Pravarasenaptira. 

The names of Khdgipiira and Khimamusha are referi’cd 
by Kalhan Pandit* to Eaja EJiagendra^ who, as the 
sixth predecessor of Asoka, must have reigned about 
400 B.c. Wilson and Troyer have identified these 
two places with the Kdkaptir and GamuoJia of Muham- 
madan writers. The first is certain, as Kdkaptcr still 
exists on the left bank of the Behat, at 10 miles to 
the south of the Takht-i-Suliman, and 5 miles to 
the south of Pampur. But the identification of Gau- 
moJia, wherever that may be, is undoubtedly wrong, as 
KhunamusJia is now represented by the largo village of 
Khunamolt, which is situated under the hills at 4 miles 
to the north-east of P^lmpur. 

The old town of Bij Biura, or Vijipdra, is situated 
on both banks of the Behat, at 25 miles to the south- 
east of the capital. The original name was Vigny a- 
gpdira^ so called after the ancient temple of Vijayem, 
which still exists, although its floor is 14 feet below 
the present level of the surrounding ground. This 
difference of level shows the accumulation of niiiis 
since the date of its foundation. The people refer its 
erection to Asoka, b.c. 250, who is stated by Kalhan 
* ‘Baja Tarangini,’ i. 90. 
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Pandit* to liave pulled down tie old brick temple of 
Vijayesa^ and to have rebuilt it of stone. This is ap- 
parently the same temple that is mentioned in the 
reign of Arya Eaja, some centuries after Christ.! 

Siirapura, the modern Supur or Sopur, is situated 
on both banks of the Behat, immediately to the west 
of the Great Wular Lake. It was originally called 
Kdmbuva, and under this name it is mentioned in the 
chronicles of Kashmir as early as the beginning of the 
fifth century.J It was rebuilt by Sura, .the minister 
of Avanti Yarmma, between a.d. 864 and 883, after 
whom it was called Sdrapura. Prom its favourable 
position at the outlet of the Wular Lake, I think it 
probable that it is one of the oldest places in Kashmir. 

Kanishhapura was built by the Indo-Scythian prince 
Kanishka,§ just before the beginning of the Christian 
era. In the spoken dialects of India it is called 
Kanikhpur, which in Kashmir has been still further 
corrupted to Kdnipur. It is situated 10 miles to the 
south of Srinagar, on the high-road leading to the Pir 
Panchal Pass. It is a small village with a sarai for 
travellors, and is now generally known as Kdnipur 
Sarai. In the largo map of Kashmir by Captain 
Montgomerie tho name is erroneously given as 
Khanpoor. 

Hushkapura, which was founded by the Indo- 
Scythian prince Iltishka, or Hmishka, the brother of 
Kanishka, would appear to have been the same place 
as tlic well-known Vardhanuda, or Bard/unula, on tho 
Behat. Abu KihauH calls it “ UsJikar, which is the 

* ‘Ilaja Tarangini,’ i. 105. t it 123. J Ibid., iii. 227. 

§ Ibid., i. 168. H llcinaud, ‘ Fragments Arabos, etc.,’ p. 116. 
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town of Bardmula^ built on both banks of the river.” 
It is noted under the same name by the Chinese pil- 
grim Hwen Thsang, who entered the valley from the 
west by a stone gate, and halted at the monastery of 
Hu.seMa-lo, or Hushkara. The name of Bardlimiila 
has now eclijised the more ancient appellation, which, 
however, still exists in the village of Uskara, 2 
miles to the south-east of the present town, and im- 
mediately under the hills. The place has been visited, 
at my request, by the Eev. Gr. W. Cowie, who hamd 
there a Buddhist stupa still intact. This is probably 
the same monument that is recorded to have been 
erected by Eaja Lalittlditya* between a.d. 723 and 
760. It is again mentioned in the native chroniclot 
as the residence of the Queen Sugandhh in a.d. 913. 
From all these notices, it is certain that the town still 
bore its original name down to the beginning of the 
eleventh century, when Abu Eihan mentions both 
names. But after this time the name of Vurdhanmia 
alone is found in the native chronicles, in which it 
is mentioned during the reigns of Ilarsha and Sussala, 
early in the twelfth century. I think it probable 
that the main portion of the town of Hushkapura 
was on the left, or south bank of the river, and that 
Yardhamula was originally a small suburb on the 
right bank. On the decline of Buddhism, when the 
monastic establishment at Hushkapura was abandoned, 
the old town also must have been partially deserted, 
and most probably it continued to decrease until it 
was supplanted by the Brahmanical suburb of Yara- 
hamula. 

Jushkapurav}^^ founded by the Indo-Scythian prince 

* ‘ Eaja Tarangini,’ iv. 188. f md., v. 258. 
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Jushka, a brother of Kanishka and Hushka. The 
Brahmans of Kashmir identify the place with Ziihm, 
or Zulmr^ which is still a considerable village, 4 miles 
to the north of the capital. This is evidently the 
“ Schecroh, ville assez considerable,” which Troyer and 
Wilson* have identified with Hnshkapnra. I visited 
the place in November, 1847, but the only traces of 
antiquity that I could discover were a considerable 
number of stone pillars and mouldings of the stylo of 
architecture peculiar to Kashmir, all of which had 
been trimmed and adapted to Muhammadan tombs 
and Masjids. Parihdsapura was built by the great 
Kaja Lalitaditya,'!' who reigned from a.d. 723 to 
760. It was situated on the right, or eastern bank of 
the Behat, near the present village of Sumbal. There 
are still many traces of walls and broken stones on 
the neighbouring mounds, which show that a city 
must once have existed on this spot; but the only 
considerable remains are a bridge which spans the 
Behat, and a canal which leads direct towards Supur, 
to avoid the tedious passage by the river through the 
Wular Lake. As Parih&sapura is not mentioned 
again in the native chronicle, it must have been neg- 
lected very soon after its founder’s death. His own 
grandson, Ja^apida, built a new capital named Jai/a- 
pnra, in the midst of a lake, with a citadel, which he 
naTUod 8n-diodmmli^ but wliich the people always 
called the ‘‘ Inner Fort.”J The position of this place 
is not known, but I believe that it stood on the loft 
bank of the Behat, immediately opposite to Parihdsa- 
pnra, where a village named Ankir-hot^ or the “ luma- 

^ ‘Haja Tarangini,’ i. 370; Aaiai. Eca. xv. 23. 

t ‘Eaja Tarangini/ iv, 194 t IhicL, iv. 505, 510. 
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Fort,” exists to this day. Tlic final destniction of 
this city is attributed by the people to Sanglcara 
Varmina, vho reigned from a.d. 883 to 901. Ho is 
said to have removed the stones to his own new city 
of SmiffTcarapura^ which still exists as Patluii)^ 7 miles 
to the south-west of the Sumbal bridge. The great 
temple at Pariliusa was destroyed by the bigoted Si- 
kandar, who reigned from 1389 to 1413, a.d. Of this 
temple a curious story is told by the Muhammadan 
historians. Speaking of Pdrispitr^ Abul Pazl* says, 
“here stood a lofty idolatrous temple which was 
destroyed by Sikandar. In the ruins was found a 
plate of eopper with an inscription in the Indian lan- 
guage purporting that after the expiration of 1100 
years the temple would be destroyed by a person 
named Sikandar.” The same story is told l)y Fcrishta,| 
with the addition of the name of the Raja, whom the 
translator calls Balnat, which is probably a mistake 
for Laldit, the usual contracted form of Lalitaditya 
among the Kashmiris. As the difference of time 
between this prince and Sikandar is barely 700 years, 
it is strange that the tradition should preserve a date 
which is so much at variance with the chronology of 
their own native chronicles. 

Padmapura, now called Pdmptcr, was founded by 
Padma, the minister of Raja Vrihaspati, who reigned 
from A.D. 832 to 844.J It is situated on the right 
bank of the Behat, 8 miles to the south-east of the 
capital, and about midway on the road to Avantipura. 
The place is still well inhabited, and its fields of 
saffron are the most productive in the whole valley. 

* ' Aym Akbari,’ ii, 135. ^ f Briggs’s ‘ Berislita,’ iv. 4C5. 

X ‘ Saja Tarangini/ iv. 694. 
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Avantipura was founded by Eaja Avanti-Varmma* 
wbo reigned from a.d. 854 to 833. It is situated on 
tbe right bank of the Behat, 17 miles to the south- 
east of the present capital. There is now only a small 
village called Wantipur ; but the remains of two mag- 
nificent temples, and the traces of walls on all sides, 
show that it must have been once an extensive city. 
The name of No-nagar^ or the “ New Town,” which is 
now attached to the high tract of alluvial table-land 
on the opposite side of the river, is universally al- 
lowed by the people to refer to Aoantipura itself, which 
is said to have occupied both banks of the river ori- 
ginally. 


2. XTEASA. 

Between Taxila and Kashmir Blwen Thsang places 
the district of U-la-shi, or Urasa, which, from its po- 
sition, may at once be identified with the Varsn Begio of 
Ptolemy, and Avith the modern district of Bank, in Dhan- . 
tawar, to the west of Muzafarabiid. It is mentioneef 
in the native clironicle of Kashmii-]" as a mountainous 
district in the vicinity, of the valley, where Eaja 8ang- 
kara Varmma received his death wound in A.n. 901. 
It corresponds exactly with the Pakhali of Abul Fazl, 
which included all the hilly country between the 
Indus and Kashmir, as far south as the boundary of 
Attak. At the present day the principal towns of the 
district arc Mdnscra^ in the north-cast ; NoAiahra, in 
the middle ; and KiAiavgarh, or Ilaripw, in the south- 
west. In Ilwon Thsang’s time the capital is said to 
have boon cither 300 or 500 U, that is, 50 or 83 miles, 
distant from Taxila. This difference in the distance 


* * lUja Taraagiui,’ v. d-A* 


t V. 210. 
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makes it impossible to identify the actual position of 
tlie capital in tlie seventli century ; but it seems pro- 
bable that it must have been at Manffoli, wbicb is said 
by the people to kave been tlie ancient capital of tbo 
district. This place stands midway between Nosliulira ' 
and Mansera, and about 50 miles to tlie nortli-oast of 
Taxila. 

According to Hwoii Thsang, TJrasa was 2000 or 
333 miles, in circuit, wliicli is probably correct, as its 
length from tbo source of tlie Ivunibdr river to tlie 
Gandgarb mountain is not less tban 100 miles, and its 
breadth from tbo Indus to the Bebat, or Jliolam, is 55 
miles in its narrowest part. Its distance from IGisb- 
mir is stated at 1000 or 1G7 uiilos, which would 
place the cai)ital somowlioro in the neighbourhood of 
Nosbahra, and within a few miles of Mangala, which 
was the ancient capital according to the traditions of 
the people, 

3. TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA. 

The position of the colobratod city of Taxila has 
hitherto remained unknown, partly owing to the erro- 
neous distance recorded by Pliny, and partly to the 
want of information regarding the vast ruins which 
still exist in the vicinity of Shali-dhcri. All the copies 
of Pliny agree in stating that Taxila was only 00 
Poman, or 55 English, miles from Pcucolai’tis, or 
Ilashtnagar, which would fix its site sonuiwhoro on 
the Haro river, to the west of Hasan Abdiil, or just 
two days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at throe 
days’ journey to the east of the Indus,* or in the im- 

* ‘I'a-Hian,* o. zi., Beal’s Iraiaslation, malces it sorca days’ journey 
from Pestawar, tliat is, four days to tlio Indus plus tlirce days to Tazila- 
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mediate neighbourhood of KMa-ka-sar^i, whic^^^® 
the third halting-place of the Mogul emperors, and 
which is still the third stage from the Indus, both for 
troops and baggage. Now as Hwen Thsang, on his 
return to China, was accompanied by laden elephants, 
his three days’ journey from TaMisJiasila to the Indus 
at Uiakhanda.) or Ohind, must necessarily have been of 
the same length as those of modern days, and, conse- 
quently, the site of the city must be looked for some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Kdla-ka-sardi. This 
site is found near Shah-dheri, just one mile to the 
north-east of Khla-ka-sarS.i, in the extensive ruins of a 
fortified city, around which I was able to trace no less 
than 55 stupas, of which two are as large as the great 
Mhnikydla tope, twenty-eight monasteries, and nine 
temples. Now the distance from Shah-dheri to Ohind 
is 36 miles, and from Ohind to Hashtnagar is 38 
more, or altogether 74 miles, which is 19 in excess of 
the distance recorded by Pliny between Taxila and 
Peukelaotis. To reconcile these discrepant numbers 
I would suggest that Pliny’s 60 miles, or LX., should 
bo read as 80 miles, or LXXX., which arc equivalent 
to TS-j English miles, or within half a mile of the actual 
distance between the two places. 

The classical writers arc unanimous in their ac- 
counts of the size and wealth of Taxila. Anian d(!- 
scrihes it as “ a largo and wealthy city, and tlui most 
populous bctw('cn the Indus and llydaspes.”* Strabo 
also dcclarcjs it to be a largo city, and adds, that the 

Suiig-yun (BpaVa irunBlaiion, p. 200) places it three days to the east 
of tlic Indus, niouen Thsang niakoa it throe days’ journey to the 
south-east of the Indus (Julien’s translaLion, i. 203). Sec Maps Nos. 
IV., V., and VI. for tlio position of Shah-dhori or Taxila. 

' Anabasis,’ v. 8 : 7t6\iv fteydXiju ml euSat/iora. 
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neighbouring country was “ crowded with inhabitants, 
and very fertile.”* Pliny calls it “a famous city, si- 
tuated on a low but level plain, in a district called 
Amanda?’’^ These accounts agree exactly with the 
position and size of the ancient city near Shah-dlicri, 
the ruins of which are spread over several square miles. 

About fifty years after Alexander’s visit, the pooi)le 
of Taxila rebelled against Bimlmdra, king of Magadha, 
who sent his eldest son Susima to besiege the place. 
On his failure, the siege was entrusted to his younger 
son, the celebrated Asoka ; but the pooiilo came out 
2^ yojanas^ or 17^ miles, to meet the young prince 
and offer their subniission.J At the time of Asoka’s 
accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have amounted 
to 36 hotis^ or 300 millions of some unnamed coin, 
which, even if it was the silver or sixp('noo, 

would have amounted to nine knron of rupees, or 
i£9,000,000. It is probable, however, that the coin 
intended by the Indian writer was a gold one, in 
which case the wealth of this city would have 
amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds, I 
quote this statement as a proof of tho groat reputed 
'wealth of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’s 
expedition. It was here that Asoka himself had re- 
sided as Viceroy of the Panjab during his father’s 
lifetime; and here also resided his own son Kundla, 
or the “ fine-eyed,” who is the hero of a ver^ curious 
Buddhist legend, which will be described lieKsaftor. 

Just before the end of the third century b.o. tho 


* Geogr. XV. i. 17 ; xv. i. 28. 

t Hist. Nat., vi. 23. “Taxilloe, cum urbo cclebri, jam in plana do- 
misso tractu, cui universe nomen Amanclsa. 

J Burnouf, ‘Introduction a THistoire du Buddliisme Indion,’ p. 3(jl. 
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descendants of the Maurya kings must have come in 
contact with the Bactrian Greeks under Demetrius, 
the son of Enthydemus, and in the early part of the 
following century Taxila must have formed part of 
the Indian dominions of Eukratides. In 126 b.c. it 
was wrested from the Greeks hy the Indo-Scythian 
Siis or Ahars, with whom it remained for about three- 
quarters of a century, when it was conquered by the 
later Indo-Scythiaus of the Kushdn tribe, under the 
great Kanishka. During this period Parshawar would 
appear to have been the capital of the Indo-Seythian 
dominions, while Taxila was governed by satraps. 
Several coins and inscriptions of these local governors 
have been found at Shah-dheri and Maniky^la. Of 
these the most interesting is the copper plate obtained 
by Mr. Eoberts, containing the name of Takhasila, the 
Pali form of TaJcuhasila, from which the Greeks ob- 
tained their Taxila.* 

During the reign of the Parthian Bardanes, a.d. 42 
to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and 
his companion, the Assyrian Damis, whoso narrate 
of the journey Philostratus professes to have followed 
in his life of Apollonius, Dis aocount is manifestly 
exaggerated in many particulars regarding the acts 
and sayings of the philosopher, but the descriptions of 
places seem to be generally moderate and truthful. If 
they wore not found in the narratives of Damis, they 
must have been taken from the journals of some of 
Alexander’s followers; and in either case they are 
valuable, as they sujsply many little points of in- 

* See translation by Professor J. Dowson in Jonrn. Iloyal Asiat. 
Soo., XX. 221 j seo also notes on the same inscription by the author, 
Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1803, i>, 139. 
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formation that are wanting in the regular histories. 
According to Philostratus, Tasila ^Yas “not unlike 
the ancient Nmus, and was walled in the manner of 
other Greek towns.”* For Niniis, or Nineoeh, wo must 
read Babylon, as we hav-c no description of the groat 
Assyrian city, which was destroyed nearly two cen- 
turies before the time of Herodotus. How Ave know 
from Curtius that it was the “ symmetry as well as the 
antiquity ” of Babylon that struck Alexander and all 
who beheld it for the first time. "I" I conclude, there- 
fore, that Taxila must have reminded the Greeks of 
Babylon by its symmetry^ as Bhilostratus goes on to 
say, that the city was “divided into narrow streets 
with great regularity.” He mentions also a t(mii)lo 
of the sun, which stood outside the walls, and a pahujo 
in which the usurper Avas besieged. Ho spc'aks also 
of a garden, one stadium in length, with a lank in 
the midst, which Avas filled by “cool and refreshing 
streams.” All these points Avill bo noticed in a sepa- 
rate work when I come to describe the existing ruins 
of this ancient city. 

“We now lose sight of Taxila until a.d. 400, when it 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-llian^ who 
calls it Chu-sJia-shi-lo, or the “ severed head ;” and 
adds, that “ Buddha bestowed his head in alms at 
this place, and hence they gave tliis name to the 
country.| The translation shows that tlic original 
Sanskrit name must have been Ohuiyama^ or the 
“fallen head,” which is a synonym of Tahha-sira, or 
the “ severed head,” the usual name by which Taxila was 


^ Vita Apollon., ii. 20. 

t Vita Alex., v. 1 : “ Pulchrihido ac vetustas.” 
I Beal’s Translation, c. xi. 
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known to tke Buddhists of India. In a.d. 502, ‘‘ the 
place where Buddha made an alms-gift of his head ” 
was visited by Sung-ywn, who describes it asheing three 
days’ journey to the east of the river Sin-fu, or Indus.* 
We now come to Hwen Thsang, the last and best 
of the Chinese pilgrims, who first visited Ta-cha-shi-lo, 
or TaJcshasila, in a.d. 630, and again in a.d. 643, on 
his return to China. He describes the city as about 
10 or If mile, in circuit. The royal family was 
extinct, and the province, which had previously been 
subject to Kapisa, was then a dependency of Kashmir. 
The land, ii-rigated by numbers of springs and water- 
courses, was famous for its fertility. The monasteries 
were numerous, but mostly in ruins ; and there were 
only a few monks who studied the Mahaydna, or eso- 
teric doctrines of Buddhism. At 12 or 13 li, or 2 
miles, to the north of the city there was a stupa of 
King Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha in a 
former existence had made an alms-gift of his head ; 
or, as some said, of one thousand heads in as many 
previous existences. This was one of the four great 
stupas that were famous all over north-west India 
and accordingly on his return journey Hwen Thsang 
specially notes that ho had paid his adorations, for the 
second time, to the “ stupa of the alms-gift of one 
thousand heads.f The present name of the district is 
Chach- Hazara, which I take to be a corruption of 
Sindia-sa/iaura, or the ‘‘thousand heads.” In the 
Taxila copper-plate of the Satrap Liako Kujuluka, the 
name is written Chlialiara-Clmkhsa, which appears 

* Beal’s Translation, p. 200. 

t ‘ Tali-Hian/ (Boat’s translation) c, xi. 

J Julien’s ‘ Ilxouen Thsang,’ i. 202." 
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to me to be only another form of the same appella- 
tion. 

From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, we see 
that Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists 
as the legendary scene of one of Buddha’s most meri- 
torious acts of alms -giving, when he bestowed his 
head in charity. The origin of this legend I think 
may be certainly traced to the name, which as Taksha- 
sila means simply the “ cut rock but with a slight 
alteration, as Taksha-sira means the “ severed head.” 

ex re no-men^ aut ex vocabalo fahula,* either the 
name sprang from the legend, or the legend was in- 
vented to account for the name.” In this case wo 
may be almost certain that the latter was the i)roccss, 
as the Q-reoks have preserved the spelling of the ori- 
ginal name before Buddhism had covered the land 
with its endless legends of Sakya’s meritorious acts in 
previous births. It is nowhere stated to whom Bud- 
dha presented his head, but I believe that it was of- 
fered to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs wore saved 
from starvation by a similar offering of his blood.\ I 
am led to this belief by the fact that the land imme- 
diately to the noTth of the ruined city is still called Ba- 
bar Khdna, or the “ Tiger’s House,” a name which is as 
old as the time of Mahmud, as Abu Eihan speaks of 
Babarkdn as being halfway between the Indus and 
the Jhelam,^ a description which is equally applicable 
to the Babarkhflna of the ancient Taxila. The name is 
a Turki one, and is, therefore, probably as old as the 

* PompoiLiuf3 Mela, iii. 7. 

t Sung-yun mentions that the head was offered “ for the salco of a 
man that is, Buddha offered his own life to save that of another man. 
(Beafs translation, p. 200.) 

X Beinaud’s ‘Fragments Arabes, etc.,’ p. IIG, 
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time of Kaiiislika. From the continiied existence of 
this name, I infer that, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the great stupa of the “head-gift,” there was 
most probably a temple enshrining a group in which 
Buddha was represented offering his head to the tiger. 
This temple the Turks would naturally have called 
the Babar-Khdna, or “ Tigers’ -house and as Taxila 
itself decayed, the name of the temple would gradually 
have superseded that of the city. The remembrance 
of this particular act of Buddha’s extreme charity is, 
I believe, preserved in the name of Mdrgala^ or the 
“beheaded,” which is applied to the range of hills 
lying only two miles to the south of Shah-dheri. M dr- 
gala means literally “decollated,” from gala-mdrna, 
which is the idiomatic expression for “ cutting the 
neck,” or beheading. 

The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri, which 
I propose to identify with Taxila, are scattered over a 
wide space extending about 3 miles from north to 
south, and 2 miles from east to west. The remains of 
mady stupas and monasteries extend for several miles 
further on all sides, but the actual ruins of the city 
ai’c confined within the limits above-mentioned. These 
ruins consist of several distinct portions, which are 
called by separate names even in the present day.* 
The general direction of these different works is from 
south- south-west to north-north-east, in which order 
I will describe them. Beginning at the south, their 
names arc : — 

1. Bir or Bher. 

2. llalidl. 

3. 8ir-Kap-ka-hot, 

* See ]vi;{i,p m. IV. 
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4. Kacha-Jcot. 

5. Babar Khdna. 

6. Sir-Suk-Jca-kof. 

The most ancient part of these ruins, according to 
the belief of the people, is the great mound on ’which 
stands the small village of Bir or Pher. The mound 
itself is 4000 feet in length from north to south, and 
2600 feet in breadth, ’with a circuit of 10,800 foot, or 
rather more than t'W’O miles. On the ’west side towards 
the rock-seated village of Shah-dhori, the Bir mound 
has an elevation of from 16 to 25 above the fields close 
by; but as the ground continues to slope towards 
Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not less than from 
25 to 35 feet. On the east side, immediately above 
the Tahrd, dr Tamrd Nala, it rises 40 foot above the 
fields, and 08 feet above the bed of tlie stream. The 
remains of the walls can bo traced only in a few 
places both on the east and west sides ; but the whole 
surface is covered with broken stones and fragments 
of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the 
ruins ; and here, also, a single man collected for me, 
in about two hours, a double handful of bits of lapis 
lazuli, which are not to be seen elsewhere. Judging 
from the size of the place, I take it to be the site of 
the inhabited part of the city in the time of .llwcn 
Thsang, who describes it as being only 1 0 li, or 1 1 mile, 
in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the posi- 
tion of the great ruined stupa in the midst of the Bahar- 
khdna land, which is 8000 feet north-north-east from 
the near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or 
just 2 miles, from the main entrance to the middle of 
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tlie old city. As Hwen Thsang describes the position 
of the stupa of the “ Head Gift ” as being 12 or 13 /z, 
or rather more than 2 miles, to the north of the city,* 
I think that there can be little doubt that the city of 
his time was situated on the mound of Bir. I traced 
the remains of three small topes on the north and east 
sides of the mound, all of which had been opened pre- 
viously by the villagers, who, however, stoutly denied 
the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major Pearse. 

llatidl is a strong fortified position on the west end 
of a spur of the Mdrgala range, and immediately to 
the north-cast of the Bir mound, from which it is 
separated by the Tahrd Nala. About half a mile from 
Bir the spur is divided into two nearly parallel ridges, 
about 1500 feet apart, which run almost due west to 
the bank of the Tabra, where they are joined by a 
high earthen rampart. The clear space thus enclosed 
is not more than 2000 feet by 1000 feet, but the whole 
circuit of the defences, along the hill-ridges and the 
artificial ramparts, is about 8400 feet, or upwards of 
l-g mile. At the east end the two parallel ridges 
are joined by stone walls, 15 feet 4 inches thick, with 
square towers at intervals, all of which arc still in 
very good order. The crest of the south or main ridge 
is 291 feet above the general level of tlic fields, but 
the north ridge has an elevation of only 163 feed. 
Between those two there is a small rocky ridge, 206 
feet in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, 
which the people look upon as a stupa or tope, 'riicro 
is a similar tower on the crest of the north ridge, 
which I Avas induced to excavate by the report of a 
^ Jiilicn’s ‘ Ilioucn Thsang,’ ii. 153. 

I 
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Yillager named Nur^ who informed me that he had 
found a copper coin at each of the four corners of the 
basement, which he considered as a certain sign that 
the building Avas a tope. I knew also that it ayes the 
custom in Barma to erect a stupa in each of the corner 
bastions of their square fortified cities. But my ex- 
cavation, Avhicli A\ais carried doAvn to the bare rock, a 
depth of 26 feet, shoAved only regular courses of large 
rough blocks, Avhich were extracted Avith much diffi- 
culty. Close to the Avest of this tower I traced the 
remains of a large enclosure, 163 feet long by 151^ 
feet broad, divided into rooms on all four sides, from 
Avhich I at first thought that the building Avas a mo- 
nastery. But the subsequent discovery of a large 
quantity of burnt clay pellets of a size avoH adapted 
for slingers led mo to the conclusion that the 2 )laeo 
Avas most probably only a guard-house for soldiers. 
The tAvo ridges fall rapidly toAvards the Avest for about 
1200 feet, till they meet the general slope of the inter- 
vening ground, and at those points are the tAvo gatcAvays 
of the fort, the one being due north of the other. The 
north ridge then rises again, and running to the Avest- 
south-west for 2000 feet, terminates in a square-topped 
mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge is en- 
tirely covered with the remains of buildings, and near 
its east end the villager Mr discovered some copper 
coins in a ruined tope. Of the name of Haiiul I could 
obtain no information whatever ; but it is probably old, 
as I think it may possibly be identified Avith Tlattutr- 
lank, which Abul Bazl places in the Siudh-Sngar 
Doab. The spelling of the name would refer it to 
Tlatii, a shop, and Eatti-dla would then be the market- 
place or bazaar. But the Ilatidl fort is so evidently 
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the strongliold or citadel of this ancient place that I 
look upon this derivation as very doubtful. 

The fortified city of Sir-leap is situated on a large 
level mound immediately at the north foot of Hatial, 
of 'which it really forms a part, as its walls are joined to 
those of the citadel. It is half a mile in length from 
north to south, with a breadth of 2000 feet at the 
south end, but of only 1400 feet at the north end. 
The cii’cuit of Sirkap is 8300 feet, or upwards of 1^ 
mile. The walls, which are built entirely of squared 
stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with square towers 
of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. The 
cast and north walls are straight, but the line of west 
wall is broken by a deep recess. There are two large 
gaps in each of these walls, all of which are said to be 
the sites of the ancient gates. One of these in the 
north face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the 
two gateways of the Hatidl citadel, and due south of 
the three ruined mounds in the Balar-kkdna. A 
second in the east face is equally undoubted, as parts 
of the walls of the gateway still remain, with portions 
of paved roadway leading directly uio to it. A third 
opening in the west face, immediately opposite the 
last, is almost equally certain, as all the old founda- 
tions inside the city are carefully laid out at right 
angles due north and south. The position of Sirkap 
is naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all 
sides, — by the lofty citadel of Ilatial on the south, by 
the Tahrct Nala on the west, and by the Gau Naln on 
the cast and north sides. The entire circuit of the 
Avails of the two places is 14,200 feet, or ncaidy 2| 
miles. 

KacJia-kot, or the “ mud fort,” lies to the north of 

I 2 
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Sirkap, in a strong isolated position formed by tlie 
doubling round of the TabrS, Nala below the junction 
of the Gan Nala, which together surround the place 
on all sides except the cast. The ramparts of Kaeha- 
kot, as the name imports, arc formed entirely of earth, 
and rise to a height of from 30 to 50 feet aboYC the 
stream. On the east side there are no traces of any 
defences, and inside there arc no traces of any build- 
ings. It is difficult therefore to say for what purpose 
it was intended ; but as the Gau Nala runs thinugh 
it, I think it probable that Eaoha-kot was meant as a 
place of safety for elephants and other cattle during a 
time of siege. It is 0700 feet, or upwards of 1:]; mile 
in circuit. The people usually called it Zot, and this 
name is also applied to Sir-kap, but when they ^vish 
to distinguish it from the latter they call it Kachu-hot. 
Now this name is found both in Baber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ and 
in the ‘ Ayin Akbari.’ In the former the Ilaro river 
is called the river of Kaeha-kot, which therefore must 
have been some large place near the banks of that 
stream, but I suspect that it ought rather to be looked 
for near Hasan Abdil, or ov(;n lower down. 

Babar Khdna is the name of the tract of land lying 
between the Lundi Nala on the north and the Tabrd 
and Gau Halas on the south. It includes ICacha-kot, 
and extends about one mile on each side of it to the 
cast and west, embracing the great mound of Seri-Id- 
Pind on the north-west, and the Gangu group of topes 
and other ruins on the cast. In the very middle of this 
tract, where the Lundi and Tabl'd Halas approach one 
another within one thousand feet, stands a lofty mound, 
45 feet in height, called Jhandidla Find^ after a small 
hamlet close by. To the west of the Pind^ or mound. 
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there is another mass of ruins of greater breadth, hut 
only 29 feet in height, T^liich is evidently the remains 
of a large monastery. It is remarkable that the road 
■which runs through the t'wo gate'ways of the Uatidl 
citadel, and through the north gateway of Sirkap, 
passes in a direct line due north between these two 
mounds until it meets the ruins of a large stupa, on 
the bank of the Lundi river, 1200 feet beyond the 
Jhandiala Find. This last I believe to be the famous 
‘‘ Hoadgift Sticpa ” which was said to have been 
erected by Asoka in the third century before Christ. I 
have already alluded to its position as answering al- 
most exactly to that described by Hwen Thsang ; and 
I may now add as a confirmation of this opinion that 
the main road of the city of Taxila was laid in a direct 
line running due north upon the Jhandiala stupa, a 
fact which proves incontestably the very high estima- 
tion in which this particular monument must have 
been held. This is further confirmed by the vicinity 
of another mound, 3600 feet to the north-west, called 
Seri-lti-jjinJ, or Siri-M-pind, which would appear to 
refer directly to the “ Head Gift,” as the Sirsltd-ddnam^ 
or Sir-ddn of Buddha. Taking all these points into 
consideration, I think that there are very strong 
grounds for idem ti tying the great ruined tope of 
Balar-lihdna with the famous stupa of the ‘'Head 
Gift ” of Buddha. 

The largo fortified enclosure called Sir-Suk is situ- 
ated at the north-east corner of the Babar-khana, 
beyond the Lundi Nala. In shape it is very nearly 
sc][uarc, the north and south sides being each 4500 
foot in length, the west side 3300 feet, and the east 
side 3000 feet. The whole circuit, therefore, is 15,300 
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feet, or nearly 3 miles. The sontli face, wliich is pro- 
tected liy tlie Lundi Nala, is similar in its construc- 
tion to tlie defences of Sir-kap. The walls arc built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, 
and are 18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals 
of 120 feet. The towers of this face have been very 
carefully built with splayed foundations, all the stones 
being nicely bevelled to form a smooth slope. The 
tower at the south-east corner, which is the highest 
part now standing, is 10 feet above the interior 
ground, and 25 feet above the low ground on the 
bank of the stream. Towards the west end, where 
the stones have been removed, the south wall is not 
more than 2 or 3 foot in height, about the interior 
ground. Of the east and west faces, about one-half 
of the walls can still be traced, but of the noidh face 
there is but little left except some mounds at the two 
corners. Inside there arc three villages named Mir- 
pur, Tupkia, and Find, with a largo ruined mound, 
called Pindora, which is COO square foot at base. To the 
south of Pindora, and close to the village of Tupkia, 
there is a K/idnpdh, or shrine of a Muhammadan saint, 
on a small mound. As this is built of squared stones, 
I presume that the Khangiih represents the position of 
a stupa or tope which must have given its name to the 
village of Tupkia, and that the great Pindora mound 
is the remains of a very large monastery. I found 
two massive channelled stones, or spouts, which, from 
from their size, could only have been used for convoy- 
ing the rain-water from a courtyard to the outside of 
the walls. At half a mile to the west there is an 
outer line of high earthen mounds running due north 
and south for upwards of 2000 feet, when it bends to 
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the east-north-east. Beyond this the line is only 
traceable by a broad belt of broken stones, extending 
for 3500 feet, when it turns to the south-east for 
about 1200 feet and joins the north face of 8ir-Suk. 
These external lines would appear to be the remains 
of a large outwork which once rested its north-west 
angle on the Lundi Nala. The entire circuit of Sir- 
Suk and its outwork is about 20,300 feet, or nearly 
5 miles. 

I have now described all the different parts of this 
groat city, the ruins of which, covering an area of six 
S(.],uaro miles, are more extensive, more interesting, and 
in much better preservation than those of any other 
ancient place in the Panjab. The city of SirJeap^ with 
its citadel of Ilatidl, and its detached works of Bir 
and Kaeha-kof, has a circuit of 4f miles ; and the large 
fort of Sir-SuJc, with its outwork, is of the same size, 
each of them being nearly as large as Shah Jahan’s 
imperial city of Delhi. But the number and size of 
the stupas, monasteries, and other religious buildings 
are even more wonderful than the great extent of the 
city. Here both coins and antiquities are found in far 
greater numbers than in any other place between the 
Indus and Jholam. This then must be the site of 
Taxi la, which, according to the unanimous testimony 
of ancient writers, was the largest city between the 
Indus and Hydaspes. Strabo and Hwen Thsang both 
speak of the fertility of its lands, and the latter spe- 
cially notices the numbers of its springs and water- 
courses. As this description is applicable only to the 
ricih lands lying to the north of the Tabl’d Nala, which 
arc amply irrigated by numerous channels drawn from 
the Haro river, the proof of my identification is com- 
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plete. Buriies crossed this tract in 1832, when ho 
encamped at Usman Khatar, 3 miles to the north of 
Shah-dheri, and about 1 mile to the south of the Haro 
river. He describes the village as standing on a 
plain at the mouth of a valley olose to the base of the 
outlying lulls.”* This agrees most exactly with the 
accounts of Strabo and Pliny, who describe Taxila as 
situated in a level country where the hills unite with 
the plains. Of Usman, Hurncs goes on to say that 
“ its meadows arc watered by the most beautiful and 
crystal rivulets that flow from the mountains.” In 
the first part of this statement he is quite correct ; but 
in the latter part ho is undoubtedly wrong, as every 
rill of water that passes tlu'ough Usnicdn is drawn by 
artificial moans from the Haro river. Two miles to 
the south, towards the ruins of the old city, the irri- 
gation is carried on by cuts from the Lundi Hala, but 
as the main body of water in this stream is artificially 
obtained from the Haro, the whole of the irrigation 
may be truly said to bo derived from that river. 

The district of Taxila is described by Hwen Thsang 
as being 200 A', or 333 miles, in circuit. It was 
bounded by the Indus on the west, by the district of 
Urasa on the north, by the Jhelam or Ilehat river on 
the east, and by the district of Sinhapura on the south. 
As the capital of the last was in the Salt range of 
mountains, either at or near KetS-s, the boundary of 
Taxila on that side was most probably defined by the 
Suhan river to the south-west, and by the Bakrala 
range of hills to the south-east. Accepting these 
limits as nearly correct, the frontier lines of the Indus 
and Jhelam will be respectively 80 miles and 50 miles 

‘ Travels/ ii. 61 . 
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in Icngtli, and those of the northern and sonthern 
boundaries 60 and 120 miles, or, all together, 310 
miles, which accords very nearly with the measurement 
giycn by Hwen Thsang. 

Mdnilcydla. 

The great stupa or Buddhist monument of Mani- 
kyMa, was first made lenown by the journey of El- 
phinstonc,* and has since been explored by Generals 
Ventura and Court. The name is said to have been 
derived from Eaja Mdn^ or Mdnik^'\ who erected the 
great stupa. This tradition is probably correct, as I 
discovered a coin and relic deposit of the Satrap Jilio- 
niya, or Zeionises, the son of Maniyal, in a small tope 
to the east of the village. The old town, which is 
usually called Mdnikpur^ or Mdniknayar, is the scene 
of the curious legend of ES,sfilu, who expelled the 
lidkshasas, or Demons, and delivered the people from 
the tyranny of Sir-kap, the “ dccapitator,” and his 
brothers. 

The name of Manikyala is not mentioned by any 
of the Chinese pilgrims, although every one of them 
has described the situation of the place. Fa-Hian 
merely states that at two days’ journey to the oast of 
Taxila is the spot where Buddha “gave his body to 
feed a starving tiger.”^ But Sung-yun fixes the scene 

* * Cabul,’ i. lOG. St^pa is the Sanshrit term for a mound or har- 
row, either of masonry or of earth ; see Colebroke, ‘ Amara Kosha/ in 
voce. The Pali form is Thupo ; see Tumour ‘ Mah^iwanso,’ and also 
or Tlmva^ in the early Arian inscriptions from the Punjab. 
The term now used is Thuj> for a tolerably perfect building, and Thlpi 
for a ruined mound. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that wo 
should have adopted the word Tope, which prcBorvcs neither the spell- 
ing nor the pronunciation of the native word. 

t Moorcroft, ‘Travels,’ ii. 311. 

J Beal’s translation of ‘ Fa-lliau,’ c. xi. p. 32. 
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of this exploit at eight days’ journey to the south-east 
of the capital of Gaudhara,* which is a- very exact 
descriptiou of the bearing and distance of Manikyhla, 
either from Peshawar or from Hashtnagar. Lastly, 
Hwen Thsang places the site of the ‘‘Body-hifering ” 
at 200 li, or nearly 34 miles, to the south-east of 
Taxila,’)' which are the exact bearing and distance of 
Mdniky^la from Shah-dheri ; but his statement that 
he crossed the Sin-tu^ or Indus, is a simple mistake 
for the SuJidn or Sudu river, which flows between the 
two places.:}: 

The great stupa of the “ Body-ofi’ering ” I have 
identifled with the monument that was opened by 
General Court, § which, according to the inscription 
found inside, was built in the year 20, during the 
reign of the groat Indo-Seythian prince Kanishka, 
shortly before the beginning of the Christian era. 
Mduikyala was, therefore, one of the most famous 
places in the PanjS,b at a very early period; but I 
think that it must have been the site of a number of 
large religious establishments rather than that of a 
great city. General Abbott, when he examined the 
ruins around the M^nikylla tope in 1853, could “not 
see any evidence of the existence of a city. The area 
occupied by submerged I’uins would not have com- 
prised a very considerable village, while the compara- 
tively large number of wrought stones denotes some 
costly structure which might have occupied the entire 
site.”|| In 1834, General Court described “the ruins 

^ Beal’s translation of ‘ Siing-ynn,’ p. 193. 

t Jnlien’s ‘ITioiicu Thsang,’ ii. 164. 

X See Maps 'Nob. V. and Vl.. 

§ Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1834, p. 502. 

II md., 1853, p. 570. 
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of the town itself as of TOiy considerable extent, mas- 
sive walls of stone and lime being met with every- 
where, besides a great number of wells.” After a 
careful examination of the site, I have come to the 
same conclusion as General Abbott, that there are no 
traces of a large city ; and I am quite satisfied that all 
the massive walls of cut stone, which General Court 
truly describes as being met with everywhere, must 
have belonged to costly monasteries and other large re ■ 
ligious edifices. Doubtless, a few private houses might 
be built of squared stones even in a village, but these 
massive edifices, with their thickly gilded roofs, which 
still repay the labour of disinterment, arc, I think, too 
numerous, too large, and too scattered to be the re- 
mains of private buildings oven of a great city. The 
people point to the high ground immediately to the 
west of the great tope, as the site of the Haja Man’s 
palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Hero it is pro- 
bable that the satraps of Taxila may have taken up 
their residence when they came to pay their respects 
at the famous shrine of the “ Body-gift ” of Buddha. 
Here, also, there may have been a small town of 
about 1500 or 2000 houses, which extended to the 
northward, and occupicsd the whole of the rising 
ground on which the village of Manikyala now stands. 
I estimate the entire circuit of the space that may 
have been occupied by the town as about one mile 
and a half, which, at 500 square feet per man, would 
give a population of 12,500 persons, or just six persons 
to each house. 

The people are unanimous in their statements that 
the city was destroyed by fire ; and this belief, whether 
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based on tradition or conviction, is corroborated by 
tbe quantities of charcoal and ashes which arc found 
amongst all the ruined buildings. It was also amply 
confirmed by the excavations which I made in the 
great monastery to the north of General Court’s Tope. 
I found the plaster of the wnlls blackened by fire, and 
the wrought blocks of kankar limestone turned into 
quicklime. The pine timbers of the roofs also wore 
easily recognized by their charred fragments and 
ashes. Unfortunately, I discovered nothing during 
my researches that offered any clue to the probable 
period of the destruction of these buildings, but as 
this part of the country had fallen into the power of 
the Kashmirian kings, even before the time of IIavcii 
Thsang, I am inclined to attribute their destruction 
rather to Brahmanical malignity than to Muhammadan 
intolerance. 


4. SINGHAPUEA, OR KETAS. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the capital of the king- 
dom of Senff-ho-pu-Io, or Sinyhupura^ was situated at 
700 / 2 , or 117 miles, to the south-east of Taxila. The 
bearing points to Jhclam, near which is the town of 
^anf/oM^ which has been noted by M. Yivien do St. 
Martin as the possible reprosentativo of Siughapura. 
But Sangohi stands on an open plain, instead of on a 
high mountain of difficult access, as described by the 
pilgrim. The vicinity of ton pools of limpid water, 
with surrounding temples and sculptures, points to 
the holy tanks of Kefdhh^ or Khe/ch, Avhidi are; still 
visited by crowds of pilgrims from all parts of India. 
I think also that the name of Ivotds is only a slightly 
altered form of the Sanskrit Smtavdsa, or the “ White 
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Eobes,” which Hwen Thsang mentions as the title of 
the chief religious sect then resident near Singhapura. 
In the western countries, where the compound sw is 
changed to M, the name would have been pronounced 
X/ietavasa, or by a slight contraction, Kheids.* The 
Brahmans of course refer the name to their own reli- 
gion, and say that the place was called Katdksha, or 
the “ Earning Eyes,” because the tears literally rained 
from Siva’s eyes when he heard of the death of his 
wife Sati. But as their own spelling of the name 
Eetdksh^ which I received from themselves, is at 
variance with the meaning which they give to it, I 
am inclined to adopt the etymology that I have already 
suggested as Sweta-vdsa., or the “ White Eobes.” This 
sect would appear to have belonged to the Swetd?nbara, 
or “ White-robed ” division of the Jains, while another 
sect at the same place, who are described by Hwen 
Thsang as going na.ked, must be the Digcimbara^ or 
“unclothed” (literally “sky-clad”) division of the 
Jains. Their books also are stated to have been chiefly 
copied from the Buddhist literature, while the statue 
of their god resembled that of Buddha himself. Erom 
these curious details it seems almost certain that this 
heretical sect must have been Jains, whose religion 
has much in common with Buddhism, while their 
statues are frequently mistaken for those of Buddha. 

Ketds is situated on the north side of the Salt Eange, 
at 16 miles from Bind Dadan Iflian, and 18 miles from 
Chakowal, but not more than 85 miles from Shah- 
dheri, or Taxila. Now the distance of Singhapura 
from Taxila is given at 700 or 117 miles, which is 

* Thus tlie Sanskrit Saraswati became the Zend Hara7c?iaiti, and 
the Greek AraklMos, 
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certainly too great, as it ’svould place the capital about 
30 miles beyond the most distant point of the bills 
in any direction between the south and east. Sivgha- 
^ura is described as situated on the top of a high bill 
of difficult access ; and as the climate is said to be 
very cold, it is certain that the place must have occu- 
pied one of the isolated peaks either of the Salt Eange 
on the south-south-east, or of the llaliiatb Itaiigc; on 
the east-south-east.* Ihit as thci’c arc no clear ])ools 
swarming with fish in the Brihuith Eange, I hav'c little 
hesitation in identifying the place doscrilx'd by llu’cii 
Thsang with the beautiful limpid pool of Kelik^ which 
has been esteemed holy from time immemorial. 

The capital of Slii^ltaptira was situated at from 40 
to 50 li, or 7 to 8 miles, to the north-west of the 
sacred tanks ; but I know of no places that eorrespouds 
with this bearing and distance. Ilalol was the capital 
of Jartjuhas at a very early period; but its b('aring 
is south-east, and its distaiu'o 12 miles. If avci might 
read 4 to 5 h‘, instead of 40 to 50, th('. capital might 
at once bo identified with the ruined fort of Kotor a ^ 
which is situated on a steep hill to the west, about 
200 feet in height, that overhangs the town and holy 
pools of Kctdn. This is called the ancit'ut town. It 
consists of an uppiu’ fort, 1200 feet long, by 300 
broad, and of a lower fort, 800 feet, long, by 450 
broad, the circuit of the two being about 3500 fiat, 
or loss than three-cpiarfi'rs of a mile. But the whole 
circuit of Ketds^ including the modern town on both 
banks of the stream, both ahov(^ and Ixilow tlm fort, 
is about 2 miles. This is rath(‘r smaller than the 
capital described by Ilwcn Thsang, which was 1 1 
* See Maps Nos. V. aiul VI. 
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or 15 /'/, or 2^ to 2-g- miles, in circuit. But as it cor- 
responds in all otlicr material particulars, I think that 
Kelds has a very good claim to bo identified with the 
capital of Singhapura. 

According to Hwen Thsang,* the district was 3000 
/z, or 600 miles, in circuit. On the west it was 
bounded by the Indus, on the north by the southern 
frontier of Taxila, 120 miles in length, and on the 
south by the Jhclam and the northern frontier of Tdki^ 
or the plains of the Panjfib. It cannot therefore have 
extended much beyond the foot of the Salt Eange. 
This limit would make the Indus frontier about 60 
miles in length, the Jhelam frontier about 60 miles, 
and the northern and southern frontiers each 120 
miles, or altogether 350 miles. The only explanation 
that occurs to me of the difference between this num- 
ber and that of Hwcn Thsang, is the probability that 
the ancient hoa of the Panjjlb was the same as the mo- 
dern one, that is, a short kos of l-g^ mile, or 1 mile and 
2^ furlongs, and that the Chinese pilgrim, ignorant 
of the difference, made his calculations in the common 
Indian kos of about two miles. This would reduce his 
numbers by very nearly one-third, and at the same 
time bring them into close accordance with the actual 
measurements of our maps. Thus, Hwen Thsang’s 
3600 /z, or 600 miles, for the circuit of Singhapura, 
would become 400 miles, which is within 50 miles of 
the actual nu'asuremont already given. Great accuracy 
cannot bo expected in these estimates of frontier dis- 
tanctiS, as the pilgrim had no means of checking the 
numbers of his informants. With the road distances 
which he had himself travelled it wms different, as 
Julien’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 162. 
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he could test them by his owu knowledge of the time 
occupied, as well as by the Dumber of journeys between 
any two points. In the present instance of Singha- 
pura it is quite certain that the frontier distance is 
exaggerated, as the boundary of llsclia, or Tnki, is 
also said to have extended to the Indus, which could 
not have been the case if the frontier of Singhapura 
had stretched further to the south than I have'- placed it. 

5. PDNACHA, on PUNACII. 

The district of Puan-nu-Uo^ or Punacha^ is placed by 
Hwen Thsang at 700 li, or 117 miles, to the south- 
west of Kashmir.* It is called Punais by ilic Kash- 
miris, who have adopted a soft pronunciuLion of the 
cJi, as in Pir Pantsnl for PmicJidl of th(^ Paujribis. 
Moorcroftj" S 2 )ells tlic name Prunch^ f)r Prunfz^ a(t(;ord- 
ing to the Kashmiris. General Churt also has Ptvndi ; 
but it is called Ptatje by Wilford’s surveyor, Mirza 
Mogal Bog, and Pu?ic7/. by Vigne, both of whom actu- 
ally visited the place. Its distance from Kashmir, as 
measured on the map via Barilhinula and Uri is 70 
miles, which is equal to about 100 miles of actual 
road distance, j: 

Hwen Thsang describes Bunach as 2000 li, or 383 
miles, in circuit, which is just about twice its acdual 
size. On the west it is bounded by the Jhclam, on 
the north by the Bir I’anclial range, and on tlu^ east 
and south-east by the small stale of Kajaori. But tlu'sci 
limits, which include the petty state of Kotali, are not 
more than 170 miles in circuit ; and ev('n if the tract at 
the source of the Buuach rivc'-r be iiuiluded, the froulier 

^ Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,* ii. 187. t * Travels, ’ ii. 2‘JH. 
t See Maps Noh. V. and VL 
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will not be more than 200 miles in cireuit. But as 
the distances in the mountain districts were most pro- 
bably estimated by the lengths of the roads, the circuit 
of the frontier line may be taken as equivalent to 
about 300 miles in road distance. 

In the seventh century Punach was without a king, 
and subject to Kashmir ; but in later times it had a 
chief of its own, whose descendants, Shir Jang Khan 
and Shams Khan, were put to death by GulS,b Singh, of 
Jammu, and this petty sovereignty once more forms 
part of the kingdom of Kashmir. 

G. RAJAPTJRA, OR EAJAOkl. 

From Punach, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the south- 
east for 400 or 67 miles, to Ko-lo-she-pu-lo^ or Rd- 
japura,* which I long ago identified with the petty 
chiefship of Eajaori, to the south of Kashmir. The 
circuit of the district is described as 4000 h, or 667 
miles, which is about double the true amount, unless, 
as is not improbable, the whole of the hill-states as 
far as the Eavi be included within its boundaries. 
From the native chronicle of Kashmir we learn that 
the petty chiefships of the hills to the south and 
south-east of the valley were generally subject to 
Kashmir ; and there is no reason to suppose that they 
wore independent at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. 

The district of Eajaori proper is nearly a square of 
about 40 miles each side, bounded on the north by 
the Pir Panchal, on the west by Punach, on the south 
by Bhimbar, and on the cast by Eihasi and Aknur.j" 
By extending its boundary on the east to the Ohenab, 

* Julien’s ' Hiouon Tlisang,’ ii. 188 . 
t See Maps Nos. V. and VI. 


K 
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and on tlie soutli to tlio plains, it -would include all 
these petty places ; eycn then its frontier would not 
he more than 240 miles, or by road about 320 miles. 
But if the frontier of these hill-states subject to Kash- 
mir be extended to the Ravi on the east, the circuit 
would be about 420 miles measured on the map, or 
not less than 5G0 miles by road. 

Rajapuri is frequently mentioned during the me- 
dieval period of Kashmirian history, but chiefly in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when it was an 
independent state under its own rajas. In the fifteenth 
century the Hindu family was dispossessed in favour 
of a son of the Muhammadan king of Kashmir ; and 
his descendant was so reduced by Gulab Singh tliat 
in 1846 he was glad to accept an estate in the British 
district of Kangru in exchange for his petty chiefship 
of Rajaori. 

IIILL-STATES OP THE PANJAB. 

As the Chinese pilgrim has noticed so few of the 
many hill-states of the Panj^b, I will hero add a brief 
outline of the information which I have myself been 
able to collect regarding them. 

According to popular opinion the potty states of the 
Alpine Panjab, at the present time, consist of twenty- 
two Muhammadan and twenty-two Hindu chiefships, 
the former lying to the west, and the latter to the 
east of the Chenab river. An older classification 
divides them into three groups, each named after the 
most powerful state which formed the head of the 
confederation. These were Kashmir, Dogra, and Tri- 
gartta. The first consisted of the rich valley of Kash- 
mir, and all the petty states between the Indus and 
Jehlamj the second included Jammu, and the other 
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petty states between tbe Jeblam and tbe Eavi; tbe 
third comprised JMandliar, and the yarions small states 
between the Edvi and the Satlej. 

This division into three groups most probably ex- 
isted prior to the seventh century, as we find that 
the states to the east of the Edvi were quite indepen- 
dent of Kashmir, while those of Urasa, Punach, and 
Eajapuri are spoken of in such a way as to show that 
they had kings of their own previous to their sub- 
jection by Kashmir. Trigartta is repeatedly mentioned 
in the chronicles of Kashmir as an independent king- 
dom ; and its own history shows that one-half of the 
present petty states of the Jalandhar hills have sprung 
from the division of the possessions of a single family. 

The following list gives the names and possessions 
of the various states attached to Kashmir, or the 
western division of the Alpine Panj^b : — 


Khdka Pambas 


Afghans 


Gakars . 


I. Kashmir. 

' 2. Gingal, on the Behat E. 

3. Muzafarabad ,, 

4. Khagan, on the Kunihar E. 

5. Garhi, ,, 

6. Eash, on Pakhli E. 

7. Dhantawar on Dor E. 

.1 8. Gandgarh, ,, 

9. Darband, on the Indus E. 
AO. Torbola, ,, 

II. Pharwfda, near Behat E. 
.12. Sultanpur, on Behat E. 

13. Khanpur, on Haro E. 


The Khtka-Bcmiba chiefs hold the valley of the 
Behat river below Barahmula, and the whole course 

K 2 
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of tlie Kuiiih&L’ river to the north-west of Kashmir. 
They are all Muhammadans, and are most probably 
the descendants of the early inhabitants of the country, 
who retired to their present position on the advance ot 
the AfghS,n invaders. 

The JfgMn chiefs hold the valleys of the Pakhli 
and Dor rivers, to the south-west of Kashmii'. They 
are all Muhammadans, and their settlement in this 
part of the country is of recent date. Ahul Pazl men- 
tions that before the time of Alchar, the raja of Pakhli 
was a tributary of Kashmir. He also states that 
Timur left a small body of troops in this district, 
whose descendants wore still there in his time.* 

The Gakar chiefs hold the lower valley of the 
Jhclam, and the upper course of the Haro river to tho 
south-west of Kashmir. They arc all Muhammadans ; 
but their conversion is comparatively recent, as their 
names were Indian down to the invasion of Timur. 
Their occupation of those districts is of very early 
date \ but they are Turanians^ and not Arians^ as none 
but a Gakar will intermaiTy with a Gakar, a practice 
that is utterly repugnant to Hinduism, which permits 
no man to marry one of his own tribe. The Gakars 
also occupy several portions of the eastern Doab, as 
Guliana, near Gujar Khan, and BugiS.1, under tho 
lofty hill of Balnath. But these districts do not pro- 
perly belong to tho hills, although they wore subject 
to Kashmir at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in 
the seventh century. 

The following list gives the names and positions of 
the various states attached to the central, or Jammu 
division of the Alpine Punjab : — 

* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 155. 
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Hindus 


1. Jammu, to east of Clien^b E. 

2. Bhao, ,, 


^ 3. Eihasi, on Chen^b E. 

4. Aknur, ,, 

5. Punacli, on Punach E. 

6. Eajaori, on Tobi E. 
Mubammadans 7. Kotali, on Punacb E. 

8. Bbimbar, at foot of bills. 

9. Kbaridli, near Bbimbar. 

10. Kasbt'wdr, on upper Cben^ib E. 
s,ll. Bbadrwar, to south of Kastwar. 


Hindus 


12. Cbaneni, to west of Bbadrwir. 

13. Bandralta, to south of Cbaneni. 

14. Samba, to S.W. of Bandralta. 
16. Jasrota, to.soutb of BandrMta. 

16. Tirikot, near Jasrota. 

17. MS,nkot, to south of Bandralta. 

18. BadwS-l, or Yaddiwasa. 

19. BaMwar, or Bisobli. 


The towns of Jammu and Bbao, which were founded 
by two brothers, are situated on opposite banks of the 
Tohi, a small stream that joins the Chenab at the foot 
of- the hills. Jammu is mentioned several times in 
Muhammadan history, from the time when Timur 
forcibly converted the Eaja down to the end of the 
last century. The three famous brothers of Eanjit 
Singh’s court — Gultlb Singh, Dhyan Singh, and Suchot 
Singh, belonged to a younger branch of this family, 
and the son of Gulab Singh now rules over Kashmir 
and the whole of the states in the western and central 
divisions of the Alpine Punjab. 

The petty cliiefs of Rihdsi and Ahmr were branches 
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of the Jammu family, on which they were generally 
dependent. Punach was sometimes independent ; hut 
its proximity to Kashmir placed it at the mercy of its 
more powerful neighbour. Bajaori and Kotali were 
held in later times by two branches of the royal family 
of Kashmir, to which they were usually tributary. 
But in the middle ages, under the Ilindu rulers, Ko- 
tali formed part of Punach, to which it naturally be- 
longed as part of the same valley. Bhmbar and 
Kharicili were divisions of the Chibh, or Chibhan, 
branch of the Somvausi Eajus of K^ngra and Jalan- 
dhar. In early times the name of Bhimbar was little 
used, the common appellation being Chiblidn, which 
is found in Sharifuddin’s history of Timur, under 
the form of JibMl. , The conversion of the family 
to Muhammadanism is probably of late dat(^, as P('.- 
rishta mentions llowns Raja of Bhimbar in A.ii. 8i)l, 
or A.D. 148G.* But so many of those hill chiefs rc'- 
tained their Ilindu names after they became Muham- 
madans, that the Ilindu name alone cannot bo taken as 
a decisive proof of his being unconverted. Kmhtwdr 
and Bhadrwdr are situated on opposite banks of the 
upper Chenab river, to the south-east of Kashmir, to 
which they were generally subject. These Tiinc (thief- 
ships of the central division, added to tint thirteen of 
the western division, form the twenty-two Muham- 
madan states which the popular belief assigns to the 
western half of the Alpine PanjS.b. 

Of the eight remaining chiefships of this division I 
am not able to give much information, as many of 
them became extinct during the early period of Sikh 
rule, and all of them arc now absorbed by the Jammu 

* Briggs, ‘ Forishta/ iy. 483. 
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family in the great kingdom of Kashmir. Jasrota, in 
the outer range of hills, was once of some importance, 
and its chiefs intermarried with the other Eajput 
families of the Alpine Panj^h ; hut I can find no 
mention of it in any of the histories. Balldwar and 
Badwdl were certainly at one time under a single 
chief, as Kalasa, the son of Tukka, who is twice men- 
tioned in the ‘ Eaja Tarangini ’* as lord of Valld-pura 
between 1028 and 1801, is found in the genealogical 
lists of both families. It is true that Vaddivdsa is 
noticed in the same chronicle"!' as a separate district at 
an earlier date, but as there is no mention of any 
chief, it may he inferred that it formed part of the 
small kingdom of Vall^ura. As the names in the two 
genealogical lists differ from Kalasa downwards, it 
seems probable that the state may have boon dismem- 
bered after his death. It is certain that ho was mixed 
up with Kashmirian politics ; and as the contemporary 
Eaja of the neighbouring state of Chamba was put to 
death by Ananta of Kashmir, I conclude that BallS- 
war must have been subjected at the same time. 

I may remark that all the chiefs of the Central 
Division, whose genealogies I possess, trace their 
origin to the Sara/joansi, or Solar Eace, with the single 
exception of the intrusive Chibhdn of Bhimbar. The 
chiefs of Jammu, Jasrota, and Ballilwar, with their 
offshoots, amounting together to eight of these petty 
states, all assert their descent from the Sun, a claim 
which is admitted by their Eajput neighbours. 

The following list gives the names and positions of 
the various states attached to the eastern, or Jtllaud- 
har division of the Alpine Panjiib. 

t 318, Namligiipta. 


* * Ilaja Tarangini/ vii. 220, 689, 
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Somvansi . 


Surajvansi . 


Pundir, or Pandayas 


1. KS,ngra, or Kdtocli. 

2. Giilor, to S-W. of K^ingra. 

.s 3. JaswM, on Suhan P. 

4. Datarpur, on lower Bias E. 

^ 5. Siba, do. 

f 6. Cbamba, on Ravi E. 

’ 7. Kullu, on upper Bids E. 

8. Mandi, on middle Bifis E. 

9. Snlcbet, to south of Mandi. 
.10. Nurpur, between Edvi and 

Bias E. 

Jl. Kotila, to E. of Ndrpur. 

12. Kotlchar. 


Of these twelve states no loss than five are more 
subdivisions of the once rich kingdom of Jidlandhar, 
which embraced the whole of the Dodb, or plain 
country, botwecui the Bias and Satloj, and all the hill 
country lying between the Eilvi and the frontiers of 
Mandi and Sukket, to the south of the Bhaola-dhar 
mountains. This included Nurpiir, Kotila, and Ivotle- 
har ; and as Mandi and Sukhet were at first under one 
rule, there wore originally only four chiofships in the 
eastern division of the Alpine Panjdb, namely, Jdlan- 
dhar, Chamba, Kullu, and Mandi. 


Jdlandhara. 

Since the occupation of the plains by the Mulifini- 
madans, the ancient kingdom of Jiilandhara has been 
confined almost entirely to its hill territories, which 
were generally known by the name of Kmi^ra, after 
its most celebrated fortress. The district is also (talk'd 
Kdtoch, the meaning of which is unknown, and Tri- 
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gartta* wliieli is the usual Sanskrit name found in 
the Purdnas, and in the native chronicle of Kashmir. 

In the seventh century Jdlandhara is described by 
the Chinese pilgrimf as about 1000 /f, or 167 miles 
in length from east to west, and 800 1% or 133 miles 
in breadth from north to south. If these dimensions 
are even approximately correct, Jdlandhar must then 
have included the state of Chamba on the north, with 
Mandi and Sukhet on the east, and Satadru on the 
south-east. As the last is the only district to the east 
of the Satloj, which is included in K. India, I infer 
that it must have belonged to the kingdom of Jalan- 
dhar. With the addition of these districts the size of 
the province will agree very well with the dimensions 
assigned to it by the Chinese pilgrim. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, Jalandhar 
itself was the capital, which he describes as from 12 
to 13 /i, or upwards of 2 miles in circuit. Its anti- 
quity is undoubted, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
Kulindrine., or Ktulindrine, which should probably be 
corrected to Sidindrine^ as the K and "S are frequently 
interchanged in Greek manuscripts. According to the 
Padma Purdna, J the city of Jdlandhara was the capital 
of the great Daitya king Jalandhara, who became so 
powerful by virtue of his austerities as to be invin- 
cible. At last, however, lie was overcome by Siva, 
tlu'ough a disgraceful fraud, and his body was de- 
voured by the gogiuu, or female demons. But the 
conclusion of the legend is differently given in the 

* ‘ nema-Xosha.’ Jdland7iard>^ TrigarUdsyui^Ji — “ Jalandhara, tliat 
is Trigartla.” f J uliori’s * Hiouen ThsaDg,’ ii, 202. 

J Uitara Xhanda of tlie Padma Puraua. Xenuedy’s ‘ Hindu Hy ilio- 
logy/ p. 456, 
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local Piirana,* wliicli states that he was overwhelmed 
and crushed to death by a mass of mountains which 
Siva placed upon him. Plames then sprang out of his 
mouth, which was under Jwdla-mukM ; his back was 
under the upper part of the Doclb, which is still called 
Jalandhar a-pitha^ or Jdlandhar-pith, by the people ) and 
his feet were under the lower part of the Do^b at 
Multan. Akbar partially adopted this version of the 
legend when he named the different Doabs after the 
enclosing rivers, by calling the land between the 
Satlej and Bids the Bodb-i-Bist Jdlandhar^ or Bit Jd- 
landhar, instead of the 8ah Boat, which it should 
have been if he had placed the initial of the eastern 
river first, as he did in the names of the Bari and 
Chaj Dodbs. 

The royal family of Jdlandhara and Kdngra is one of 
the oldest in India, and their genealogy from the time of 
the founder, Susarma Chandra^ appears to me to have a 
much stronger claim to our belief than any one of the 
long strings of names now shown by the more power- 
ful families of Rajputana. All the different scions of 
this house claim to be of Somavansi descent ; and they 
assert that their ancestors held the district of Mul- 
tdn and fought in the Great "War on the side of 
Duryodhan against the five Pandu brothers. After 
tho war they lost their country, and rctircid under the 
leadership of Susarma Chandra to the Jalandhar Doilb, 
where they established themselves, and built tho 
stronghold of Kangra. The expedition of Alexander 
terminats.d on the banks of the IIyj)hasis, or Bias ; 
but he recoived-the submission of Bhepdan^ or Bh:- 

* Jfilandbara P^r^na. 

t Diodorus, xvii} 51, “ PliV^oous.” Curtins, ix. 1, 2, Plicgolaa oral 
gentis proximoo rex,"'* 
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ffceus, the king of the district, beyond the river, that ' 
is of the Jalandhar Dohh. Towards the end of the fifth 
century, the kingdom of Trigartta was presented to 
Pravaresa by the Eaja of Kashmir.* In the seventh 
century, the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, was cour- 
teously entertained for a whole month by Eaja U-ti-to, 
or TJdita,\ whom I would identify with Jdima of the 
genealogical lists. One hundred and sixty years later, 
in an inscription dated a.d. 804, the Eaja of Jaland- 
hara is named Jaya Chandra, who is the Jaya Malla 
Chandra of the lists, the seventh in descent from Adi- 
ma. Lastly, Avanta, king of Kashmir, from a.d. 1028 
to 1081, married two daughters of Indu Chandra, j: 
Eaja of J^landhara, who is the Indra Chandra of 
the genealogical lists of KS.ngra. These instances are 
sufficient to show that Jdlandltara existed as an inde- 
pendent State for many centuries before the Muham- 
madan conquest. 

The smaller chiefships of Gulcr, Jasw^, Datarpur, 
and Siba, are offshoots from the parent stem of 
Kangra. The independence of Gder^ or Ilaripur, was 
established by Hari Chandra, about a.d. 1400, when 
he yielded Kilngra to his younger brother, Karmma 
Chandra. The date of the foundation of the other 
principalities is unknown, but I believe that they 
were always tributary to the parent state until the 
time of the Muhammadans, when the capture of 
Kfingra by Mahmud of Ghaani afforded them an op- 
portunity of asserting thoir independence. 

The French traveller Thovonot,§ in his account of 
the dominions of the Emperor of Delhi, mentions 

* ‘Eajii Tarangini/ iii. 100. f Julien's ‘Hiouen Tlisang,’ i. 2C1. 

J * Eaja Taraugini,’ vii. 150. § * Travels/ part iii, c. 37. 
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that ttere are many Eajas who owe not the autho- 
rity of the Great Mogul.” But the territories of these 
Eajas must have been far in the interior of the hills, 
as we know that the chiefs of all the outer hills were 
subjected by the Mogul emperors. Thevenot specially 
mentions the province of Ay oud^ or Ilaoud.,’’'’ as eou- 
taining the most northern countries that belong to 
the Great Mogul, as Caucares, DanlcMi, Nagarcut, Siha, 
and others.” The Caucares must be the Gakars who 
hold the lower hills to the west of the Jliolam. Terry* 
calls them liakares, and their principal cities JDekake 
and Turliola (or Ddngali and Pharwala). The Banhkh 
are the Bmclmh of Terry,! whoso “ chief city, called 
Bislmr (Peshdwar) lyoth cast (road west) somewhat 
southerly from Chishmorc, from which it is divided by 
the river Indus.” Nagarcnt is Kangra or Nagarkot, 
which is mentioned under the same name by Abu 
Eihan,J who was present at its capture by Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Bihu is not as W('. might suppose, the 
small state in the neighbourhood of Ivangra, but a dis- 
trict on the Ganges, of which the chief city, according 
to Terry, was “ Hardware (or Ilaridwfira), where the 
river Ganges, passing through or amongst largo rocks, 
makes presently after a pretty full curixnit.” Prom thc'so 
accounts it is clear that the whole of tlu'. Htat(w in tlu^ 
lower hills, from Peshawar on the w('st to tlu,; Ganges 
on the east, were subjc'ct to the ompesror of l)(dhi. 
Ecgarding the general name of Ayoud., or Jlaoud,^ whi(‘h 
Thevenot applies to them, I can only conjecture that 
it may be some corrupt form of Jlimavat, or Ifiij/n't/f, 

^ ‘Voyage to Eaat India/ p. 88. 

t Ibid.i p, 81 ; Loudon, 1()55. 

J ‘ Fragments Arabes, otc./ 140. 
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one of the ■well-known names of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, which the Greeks have preserved under the 
two different forms of JEhnodos and Imdus. 

Champa^ or Cliamha. 

Chamba is a large district, which includes the val- 
leys of all the sources of the Etivi, and a portion of 
the upper valley of the Chen^h, between Lahnl and 
Kashtwar. It is not mentioned by Hwen Thsaug, 
and was, therefore, probably included by him within 
the limits of Kashmir. The ancient capital was Varm- 
mapura, or Barmawar, on the Budhil river, whore 
many fine temples, and a brazen bull, of life size, still 
exist to attest the wealth and piety of its early rulers. 
According to the inscriptions these works belong to 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The country is fre- 
quently mentioned in the native chronicle of Kashmir, 
under the name of Champa^ and each notice is con- 
firmed by the local genealogies. Between a.d. 1028 
and 1031 the district was invaded by Ananta of Kash- 
mir,* when the native Eaja, named Sdla^ was defeated 
and put to death. His son founded a new capital, 
Champapura, called after the goddess Champdvati Devi ; 
which, under the name of Chamba.^ is still the chief 
place in the district. The Eajas of Kashmir after- 
wards intermarried with the Chamba family and 
during the troubles that followed the Muhammadan 
invasions this petty state became independent, and re- 
mained so until reduced by Gulab Singh, early in the 
present century. 

* Briggs’s ‘ Perislita,’ i. 283. The Gakars inhabited the banks of 
the !NiMb (or Indus) up to the foot of the mountains of SiwMik. 

t ‘Baja Tarangini/ vii. 218, f vii. 589, 1620; viii. 1092. 
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Kullu. 

The kingdom of Kiu,-lu-to is placed by Hwen Thsang 
at 700 A', or 117 miles, to the north-east of Jalandhar,* 
which corresponds exactly with the position of the 
district of Kulh, in the upper yalley of the Byas 
river. The Yishnu Puranaf mentions a people called 
TJluta^ or KuMta, who are most probably the same as the 
Kauhdas of the ‘ Bamayana’ and the ‘ Brihat Sanhit0,.’| 
As this form of the word agrees precisely with the 
Chinese Kiuluto^ I conclude that the modern 'Kullu 
must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name. 
The district is stated to be 3000 /^, or 500 miles, in 
circuit, and entirely surrounded by mountains. The 
size is very much exaggerated for the present restricted 
limits of Ivullu; but as the ancient kingdom is said 
by the people themselves to have included Mandi and 
Sukliet on the west, and a large tract of territory to 
the south of the Satloj, it is probable that the frontier 
measurement of 500 miles may be very near the truth 
if taken in road distance. 

The present capital of the valley is Sulttlnpur ; but 
the old capital of Makarsa is still called Nagar, or the 
city, by which name it is most generally known. 
Hwen Thsang states that gold, silver, and copper are 
all found in the district, which is only partially true, 
as the amount of gold to bo obtained by washing is 
very small, and the silver and copper mines have long 
been abandoned. 

To the north-east of Kullu Ilwon Thsang places 
the district of Zo-hu-lo, which is clearly the LJio-yal of 

Julien’s ‘ Hioueii Thsang/ ii, 203. 

] Wilson’s ‘Vishnu Purina,’ edited by Hall, ii. 3, vol. ii. p. 174 

J Kexn's ‘ Brihat Sanhita,’ xiv, 29. 
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tlio Tibetans, and the Ldlml of the people of Kullu and 
other neighbouring states. Still further to the north 
lie places the district of Mo-lo-so^ which, from his 
})0Kition, must certainly be Ladak. I would, there- 
fore, alter the Chinese name to /l/o-/o-/;o, which is an 
exact transcript of Mar-^o, the actual name of tlie 
province of Ladfik, as Mar-po-yul^ or the “Eod dis- 
trict,” in allusion to the general appearance of its soil 
and mouutahis. The Chinese syllabhjs so and po are 
so imxch alike that they are frequently interchanged, 
as in the well-known name of Salatura, the birth-place 
of Panini, which is given in the original Chinese of 
Ilwcn Thsang’s travels as Po-lo-tu-Io, or Palalura. 

Mandi and Sulchei. 

The petty chiofships of Mandi wciil. were origi- 

nally a single state, bounded by Kangra on the west 
and Kullu on the cast, and by the Dhaoladhdr moun- 
tains on the north and the Sutlej on the south. Mandi 
means the “market;” and its favourable position on 
the Bias river, at the junction of the two roads from 
the west and south, must have ensured its early occu- 
pation, whicth was rendered prosperous and lasting by 
the existonc(^ of valuable mines of iron and black salt 
in its immodiato vicinity. 

NurpUr, or Palhdniya. 

The town of Kurpfir derives its name from the cele- 
brated Nvlr Jahiln, the wihi of the emperor Jahanjir. 
Its original name was 'Dahwarl^ or Dnhndla ; or as 
Abul Pazl writes, Dalnmhn^ although he mentions no 
fort. The people pronounce the name ns if written l)ah- 
meri. In the ‘ Tilrikh-i-Alh ’ it is call (id Damdl^ an dis 
doscribod as “ situated on the summit of a high hill, 
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on tlie borders of Hindustan.” The fort was taken 
after a long siege by Ibrabim Grbaznavi. The name 
of the district is Pathdwatj and the old capital in the 
plains was called Pathidn, or Pathidnkot, which is now 
slightly altered to PathdnJcot, But the name is derived 
from the Pathan tribe of Hindu Bajputs, and not from 
the well-known Muhammadan Pathans, or Afgb&ns. 
The Eaja was imprisoned in 1815 by Eanjit Singh, 
who took possession of his country. 

The petty chief of Kotila, to the cast of Hurpur, 
who was a scion of the Path^niya family, was seized 
about the same time, and his estate incorporated with 
the Sikh dominions. 

Eotlehar is a petty state in tlie Jaswal Dun, to the 
south-east of Jwala-Mukhi. It was generally a de- 
pendency of Eangra. 

Satadru. 

The district of She-to-tu-lo^ or Satadru^ is described 
by the Chinese pilgrim* as 2000 li, or 333 miles in 
circuit, with a largo river forming its western boun- 
dary. The capital is placed at 700 li, or 117 miles, 
to the south of Eullu, and 800 li, or 133 miles, to the 
north-east of Bairat. But there is a mistake in one 
of these numbers, as the distance between the capital 
of Kullu and Bairat is 336 miles, measured direct on 
the map, or not less than 360 miles, by road. There 
is a deficiency, therefore, in one of the distances of 
about 110 miles, or nearly 700 in a direct line 
between the two places, or of about 150 miles, or 
nearly 1000 li, in the detour, as shown by his bear- 
ings. How it is remarkable that there is a deficiency 

* Julien’s ‘Hiouen Thsang/ ii. 205. 
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of about the same amount in tbe return journey along 
a parallel line of road, from Matbura to Thanesar, 
■which the pilgrim makes only 600 /«, or 83 miles,* 
instead of 1200 /*, or 200 miles, the actual distance 
beiug 199 miles. As it would seem that both routes, 
for some unkno'wn reason, had been subjected to the 
same amount of curtailment, it is probable that the 
deficiency in tlie western line will lie in the southern 
portion between Satadru and liaiint, which is con- 
tiguous to the parallel line between Mathura and 
Thanesar. I would, therefore, increase the distance 
between the two former places by 150 miles, or in 
round numbers 1000 /«, which would make the total 
distance 283 miles, or nearly 1800 li, instead of 800 
li. Taking this corrected distance from Barret, and 
the recorded distance of 117 miles south from KuUu, 
the position of Satadru wiU correspond almost exactly 
with the large city of Sarhind, which both history and 
tradition af&rm to be the oldest place in this part of 
the country. 

The present ruins of Sarhind consist almost entirely 
of Muhammadan buildings of a late period ; but it 
must haye been a place of some consequence in the 
time of the nindus, as it was besieged and captured 
by Muhammad Ghori, the first Mussulman king of 
Delhi. j" The name of Sarhind, or “ frontier of Hind” 
is popularly said to have boon given to the city at an 
earlier period, when it was the boundary town be- 
tween the Hindus and the later Muhammadan king- 
dom of Ghazni and Labor. But the name is probably 

* Jiilien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ i. 101, and ii. 211. 

t Dowaon’s edition of Sir U. Elliot’s * Muhammadan Historians of 
India,' ii. 296. 

Ii 
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inuch older, as tlie astronomer Varaha Mihira men- 
tions tlie Sairindhaa* immediately after the KuUias, 
or people of Kullu, and just before BraJuna^ura, -wbicb, 
as ve learn from the Cbinese pilgrim, was the capital 
of the bill country to tbe north of Haridwdr. The 
Sairindhas^ or people of Sirindha, must, therefore, have 
occupied the very tract of country in which the pre- 
sent Sarhind is situated, and there can he little doubt 
that the two names are the same. But the geographi- 
cal list of Varaha Mihira is copied almost verbatim 
from that of the still earlier astronomer Parasara, who 
is believed to have flourished not later than the first 
century after Christ. 

If we apply the correction of 110 miles, or about 
700 /^■, to the northern half of the line between Kullu 
and Satadru, the position of the latter will be brought 
down to Hansi, which is an ancient fortified city of 
even greater strength and reputation than Sarhind. 
But as Hwen Thsang specially notes that the territory 
of Satadru was only 2000 li^ or 333 miles, in circuit, 
and that it was bounded on the west by a great river, 
which can only be the Satlej or Satadru, it is quite 
impossible that Hfi-nsi could be the place intended, as 
it is upwards of 130 miles distant from the nearest 
point of that river. 

The position of the celebrated fortress of Bhatner 
would suit the description of a small district bounded 
on the west by the Satlej, and would also agree with 
the corrected distance from Kullu ; but the direction 
is south-west instead of south, and the distance from 
Bairat is upwards of 200 miles, instead of 800 /z, or 

Dr. Kern’s edition of tlie ‘Briliat Sanliita,’ b. xiv. 29, 30. 
t Kern’s Preface to the ‘Brihat Sanhita,’ p. 32. 
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133 miles, as stated by tbe pilgrim. The bearing of 
Bairlt is, bovever, in favour of Bbatner, as the 
pilgrim’s south-west is certainly a mistake for south- 
east, otherwise the distance of Bairat from Mathura 
would be nearly 1500 /«, or 250 miles, instead of 500 
/ 2 , or 83 miles, as recorded. If we might read 1500 
li instead of 500 li^ the relative positions of Bhatner 
and Bairat would correspond very well with the pil- 
grim’s account, as the road distance between the two 
places, via Hdnsi, is about 250 miles. It is quite 
possible also that there may be a mistake in the initial 
Chinese character. She or Sa^ which is very much like 
Po or Bha ; and if so, the Chinese syllables Po.to-tu-lo 
would represent Bhcdasthala, or Bhatner. The latter 
name means the “ fortress of the Bhatis,” but the 
town itself was called Band, or Bando, which was pro- 
bably the contracted form of Bhatasthala, just as Marti 
is now the common contracted form of Marusthah.. 
But in spite of these plausible agreements both in 
name and in position, I am inclined to think that 
Sarhind must be the place indicated by the pilgrim aS 
the capital of the ancient district of Satadru. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the pilgrim’s statement 
that the country produced gold, which, so far as I 
know, can only apply to the lower hills lying to the 
north of Sarhind, where gold is still found in some of 
the smaller affluents of the Satlcj. 

Accepting Sarhind as the capital of Satadru, the 
boundaries of the district may be determined approxi- 
mately from its size. On the west and north it was 
bounded by the Satlcj for upwards of 100 miles from 
the neighbourhood of Simla to Tihara, below Ludiana. 
On the south the boundary extended for about 100 

L 2 
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miles from Tiliai-a to Ambala, and on the east for 
about tbe same distance, from Ambala to Simla. The 
circuit thus described embraces a considerable portion 
of the hill states to the west and south of Simla, to- 
gether with the districts of Sarhind proper and Ln- 
diana in the plains. As it is tlic only district lying to 
east of the Satlej that is included within the limits of 
ISTorthern India, I iufer that it must have been a de- 
pendency of the neighbouring state of Jalandhar. 

TAKI, oil PANJAB. 

The kingdom which Ilwcn Thsang calls Tae-iia, or 
Tdki, embraced the whole of the plains of the Panjab 
from the Indus to the Pias, and from the foot of the 
mountains to the junction of the five rivers below 
Multan.* The Chinese syllable Asy; is used by Ilwen 
Thsang to roprosc (lit the (a'rehral / of the Sanskrit in the 
name of Bannkakata^ which is found in no less than five 
of the western cave inscriptions at Kanhari and Ivarli.f 
In Ilwcn Thsang’s travels this name is wiitten To.no. 
Ma-lse.Ma, in which the last two syllables are ti'ans- 
posed. It is the Banaka of Abu Eili^n, which, as will 
be shown hereafter, is most probably the same as the 
old town of Bhdrani-koUa, on the Kistna river, adjoin- 
ing the modern city of Amaravati. Tse-kia, therefore, 
represents 2dki, which would appear to have boon the 
name of the capital as well us of the kingdom of the 
Panjib in the seventh century, just as Lahor has siiujo 
been used to describe both the kingdom and tluj 


* See Maps Nob. V. and VI, 

t Dr. Stevenson read this name as the Pali form of the Greek 
XenolcraUs, htit in all tho inscriptions at Kanhari and it is 

clearly the name of a town or country. 
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capital of Eanjit Singh. The position of the capital 
will be discussed hereafter. It will be sufficient at 
present to note that it was within a few miles of the 
more ancient capital of 8he-Me-lo, which was long ago 
identified by Professor Lassen with the Bdkala of 
the Mah^bharata, and with the Ban^ala of Arrian. 
How the people of Bdkala are called Madras^ Ar atlas ^ 
JdrtHlcas, and BdMkas^* in the Makdbhdrata ; and in 
the Lexicon of Hemachandra the Bdhikas are said to 
be the same as the Takkasd^ ■ Again, in the ‘ Kaja 
Tarangini,’ the district of Takkadesa is mentioned as 
a part of the kingdom of Gurjjara (or Gujarat, near 
the Chenab), which Raja Alakh4ina was obliged to 
code to Kashmir between a.d. 883 and 901.;}: Prom 
these statements it is clear that Bukala was the old 
capital of the powerful tribe of Takkas, whoso country 
was named after themselves Takka-desa.^ The name 
of the new capital is not actually stated by Hwen 
Thsang, but I believe it to have been Taki^ or Takkd- 
war, which I would identify with the TaJiora of the 
Pentingerian Tables by the mere softening of the 
guttural k to the aspirate h. In the latter authority 
Tahora is placed at 70 Roman miles, or 64-^ English 
miles from Bpatura, opposite Alexandria Bucefalos. 

I will now turn to the early Muhammadan writers 
who have noticed Kashmir and Sindh, and who, there- 
fore can scarcely have omitted all mention of so im- 
portant a country as the Panjfib, which lies immedi- 

* In tlio Miiliiibliaraia and Vishnu Pupana the uamo is wi’iiion 
BdlhVca ; but as tliey follow the KtolMasyit seoxns certain that the 
true reading is ’Bdldha, as proposed by Lassen. 

t Lassen, ‘ Pentapot Indiea/ p. 21. BdMkdsJitalchandmdno. 

j ‘Eaja Tarangini,’ v. 150, Troyer; v. 155, Calcutta edit. 

§ Por the position of Sakala, or Taki, see Maps. Nos. V. and VI. 
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ately between, tliem. In a.d. 915, Masudi thus de- 
scribes tbe Indus, according to Sir Henry Elliot’s 
translation :* “ Tlie Mihrdn of os-Sind conics from the 
‘‘well-known sources of tbe bigb land of es-Sind, 
“ from tbe country belonging to Ifinnanj in tbe king- 
“ dom of Budah, and of Kashmir, cl Kandahar, and 
“ et-Tdkin. Tbe tributaries which rise in these coun- 
“ tries run to el Multdn, and from thence the united 
“river receives the name of MihrdnP In this 
passage Tdldn must certainly be intended for the hills 
ofthePanj^b. The Kabul river and the Indus both 
flow through GdndMra^ or cl Kandahar ; the Jhelam 
comes from Kashmir ; and the Bias and Satlej flow 
through Idlandhar and Kahlur, which in the time of 
Hwen Thsang were subject to Kanoj. The only other 
tributaries of the Indus arc the Chenab and the lliivi, 
which must therefore have flowed through the king- 
dom of TdJcin. The mention of Gandhara and Kanoj 
shows that Masudi docs not refer to the actual sources 
of the rivers, but to the points in the lower ranges of 
hills, where they enter the plains. Idkin, therefore^, 
in the time of Masudi, represented the lower hills and 
plains of the PanjS,b to the north of Multiln, whicli 
was then in the possession of the Brahman kings of 
Kabul. 

The name is read Tdkin, by Sir Henry 

Elliot, and Tdfan, by Gildcmoistcr,j‘ in liis 

extracts from Masudi. The first reading is sui)porU!d 
by the strong authority of Abu Eihtln and Ilashid-ud- 

* Sir H. M. Elliot’s ‘Muhammadan Historians of India,’ p. CO; 
and Prof. Dowson’s edition, i. 21, whore the name is read as TAfan. 
But Sprengcr, in his translation of ‘ Masudi,’ p. l'J3, gives Tafi, witli 
TdJean and Tafaii as variants, and at p. 390, Tdlchi. 

+ ' Do Eebns Indiois/ p. ICl. 
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din, who agree in stating that the great snowy moun- 
tain of Keldrjik (or Larjk), which resembled Dema- 
vend by its cupola form, could be seen from the 
boundaries of Tdkishar and Lohiiwar.* Elliot, in one 
passage, corrects TdMshar to Kashmir ; but this altera- 
tion is quite inadmissible, as the mountain is specially 
noted to have been only 2 farsangs, or about 8 miles, 
distant from Kashmir. One might as well say that 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is visible from Ludgate Hill and 
Windsor. The mountain here referred to is the great 
Dayawur, or Nanga Parbat, to the west of Kashmir, 
which is 26,629 feet in height; and which I have 
myself seen repeatedly from Ramnagar, on the 
Chenab, a distance of 200 miles. In a second passage 
of the same author. Sir Henry calls the mountain 
Kaldrchal,^ and the two places from which it can be 
seen he names Tdkas and Lohawar. This Tdkas, or 
Tdkishar, I take to bo the same place as the Tsekia, or 
Tdki of Hwen Thsang, and the Tdkin of Masudi. 

The earliest Muhammadan author who mentions 
Tdki is the merchant Suliman, who visited the east 
before a.d. 851, when his account was written. He 
describes Tdfak, as not of very great extent, 

and its king as weak, and subject to the neighbouring 
princes; but he adds that he possessed “the finest white 
women in all the Indics.”J As Tdfak and Tdkin arc al- 
most the same in unpointed Persian characters, I have 

* Bciiiaud, ‘ Fragments Araboa,’ p. 118, In Sir H. M. Elliot, p. 41, 
and in Dowson’s edition of Elliot, i. C5, Takisliar is altered to Kashmir. 

t Sir II. M. Elliot, p 30; and Dowson’s edition, i. 4G. If this is 
the same as Ihn Eatuta's Jlaviclial^ or “ Black Mountain,” the identi- 
fication with l^anga Farhat, or the ‘‘Bare Mountain” is nearly 
certain, as “bareness ” moans “blackness,” from want of snow. 

J Sir Henry Elliot, p. 49 j and Dowson’s edition, i. 4. 
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no hesitation in identifying Tdfah vith the Panjab, 
-where the women, and especially those of the lower 
hills, are the “ fairest,” as well as the “ finest,” in India.. 

Ibn Ehnrd&dba, who died in a.d. 912, mentions 
the king of Tafa* as next in eminence to the Ballia 
Ra. Lastly, Kazwini describes Taifand, which 
was taken by Mahmud of Ghazni in a.d. 1023, as a 
strong Indian fort, on the top of an inaccessible moun- 
tain.f This account agrees with the actual hill of 
San^ala, which is almost inaccessible on three sides, 
and on the fourth is protected by a sheet of water. 

All these slightly different names of Tdkin, 'Idfan, 
Tdfak^ Tdffa, Tdkas, and Tdkishm', I take to be only 
various readings of the one original form of Tdki, or 
Td/dn, which, when wiitten without the diacritieiil 
jioints, may be road in several different ways. M. 
Iloinaud gives another spelling as Tdiban^ which, 
without the points, may bo read in as many different 
ways as the other form of Tdfm. I conclude, therefore, 
that the true form of the name of the country was Tdki^ 
or Tdka^ as recorded by Hwon Thsang. The name of 
the capital was probably ' Tdkin or Takkdwar, of 

which the former agrees exactly with Kazwini’s 
Taifmd oaiA, and the latter with the Tahora of the 
Pentingerian Tables. I consider it almost cc'.rtain 
that the name must have been derived from the tribe 
of Tdks or Takkas, who were once the undisputcal 
lords of the Panjab, and who still exist as a nu- 
merous agricultural race in the low(U‘ hills bctw<'cn 
the Jhelam and the Eavi. 

* Sir Henry Elliot, ‘ Muhainnaadaii Historians of India,’ p. 53. In 
Dowson’s edition, i. 13, this name is Trrittcu Tdfau. 

t Gildemeister, ‘ Do Eebus Indicia,’ p. 208. 
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The former importance of this race is perhaps best 
shown hy the fact that the old Ndgari characters, 
which are still in nse throughout the whole country 
from Bamiyan to the hanks of the Jumna, are named 
Tdkari, most probably because this particular form 
was brought into use by the Tdks or TaJckas. I have 
found these characters in common use under the same 
name amongst the grain dealers to the west of the 
Indus, and to the east of the Satlej, as well as amongst 
the Brahmans of Kashmir and Kangra. It is used 
in the mscriptions, as well as upon the coins of 
Kashmir and Kangra ; it is seen on the 8ati monu- 
ments of Mandi, and in the inscriptions of Pinjor ; and 
lastly, the only copy of the ‘ Kaja Tarangini ’ of Kash- 
mir was preserved in the Tdkari characters. I have 
obtained copies of this alphabet from twenty-sis; dif- 
ferent places between Peshdwar and Simla. In several 
of these places the Tdkari is also called Munde and 
Lunde, but the meaning of those terms is unknown. 
The chief peculiarity of this alphabet is, that the 
vowels are never attached to the consonants, but are 
always written separately, with, of course, the single 
exception of the inherent short a. It is remarkable 
also that in this alphabet the initial letters of the 
cardinal numbers have almost exactly the same forms 
as the nine unit figures in present use. 

In the seventh coutuiy the kingdom of Tdkl was 
divided into three provinces, namely, 'Jdki in the north 
and west, Bhorkot in the cast, and Multan in the south. 
The province of Tdki comprised the plains of the 
Panjab, lying between the Indus and the Bias, to 
the north of the Multan district, or the whole of the 
Chaj Do4b, together with the upper portions of the 
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three Doibs of Smdb-Sagar, Kicbna, and The 

province of Sliorkot comprised the middle portions of 
these Doabs, and the province of Multan their lower 
portions. It is probable, also, that the possessions of 
Multan may have extended some distance to the west 
of the Indus as well as to the cast of the Satlcj, as 
was the case in the time of Akbar. 

1. tIkI, or NORTHERN PANJAB. 

The province of Taki contained several of the most 
celebrated places of ancient India ; some rcno^vned in 
the wars of Alexander, some famous in Buddhist 
history, and others known only in the widely- 
spread traditions of the people. The following is a 
list of the most important of the ancient places, 
arranged according to their relative geographical posi- 
tions from west to east. The names of the Doabs 
were invented by Akbar by combining the names of 
the including rivers. Thus, Chnj is an abbreviation 
of Chenab and Jhelam ; Bichna of Eavi and Chonfib ; 
and Bari of Bias and Eavi. 


Sindh-Sagar Doab . 
Chaj Doab . . . 


1. Jobn^lthnagar, or Bhira. 

2. Bukephala, or Dilawar. 

3. Mksea, or Moug. 

4. Gujarat. 


Eichua Doab 


Bari Doab 


5. Sdkala, or Sangala. 

G. Tclki, or Asarur. 

I 7. Karsingha, or Eansi. 

8. Ammalcatis, or Ambakapi. 
( 9. Loh^war, or Labor. 

<10. Kusawar, or Kasur. 

Ul. Chinapati, or Patti. 
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Johndthnaffar^ or Bhira. 

The modern town of Bhira, or Bheda, is situated on 
the left, or eastern hani;, of the Jhelam ; but on the 
opposite bank of the river, near Ahmedabad, there is 
a very extensive mound of ruins, called Old Bhira, or 
Johndthnagar, the city of Kaja Jobndth, or Chohndih. 
At this point the two great routes of the salt caravans 
diverge to Labor and Multan ; and here, accordingly, 
was the capital of the country in ancient times ; and 
here also, as I believe, was the capital of Sophites, 
or Sopeithes, the contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. According to Arrian, the capital of Sopeithes 
was fixed by Alexander as the point where the camps 
of Eraterus and Hephsestion were to be pitched on 
opposite banks of the river, there to await the arrival 
of the fleet of boats under his own command, and of 
the main body of the army under Philip.* As Alex- 
ander reached the appointed place on the third day, 
we know that the capital of Sophites was on the Hy- 
daspes, at three days’ sail from Niksea for laden boats. 
Now Bhira is just three days’ boat distance from Mong, 
which, as I will presently show, was almost certainly 
the position of Nikeea, where Alexander defeated 
Porus. Bhira also, until it was supplanted by Bind 
Dildan Ehan, has always been the principal city in 
this part of the country. At Bhiraf{ the Chinese pil- 
grim, Pa-Hian, crossed the Jlielam in a.d. 400; and 
against Bhira, eleven ccntuidos later, the enterprising 
Baber conducted his first Indian expedition. 

The classical notices of the country over which 

♦ * Anabasis,’ vi. 3. 

f BeaVs translation, cliap. xv. \ Pa-Hian calls it JPi-cJia or BJii-da — 
tbe Chinese ch being the usual representative of the cerebral d. 
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SopMtes ruled are very conflicting. Thus Strabo* 
records : — “Some writers place Kathma and the country 
of Sopeithes, one of the monarchs, in the tract between 
the rivers (Hydaspes and Akesines); some on the 
other side of the Akesines and of the Hyarotes, on the 
confines of the territory of the other Porus, — the 
nephew of Porus, who was taken prisoner by Alex- 
ander, and call the country subject to him GandarisP 
This name may, I believe, be identified with the pre- 
sent district of Gundalbdr, or Gundar-hdr. Bdr is a 
term applied only to the central portion of each 
Do&b, comprising the high lands beyond the reach of 
irrigation from the two including rivers. Thus San- 
dal, or Sandar-bdr, is the name of the central tract 
of the Doth between the Jhelam and the Chcniib. 
The upper portion of the Gundal Bar Doab, which 
now forms the district of Gujarat, belonged to the 
famous Porus, the antagonist of Alexander, and the 
upper part of the 8andar-Bdr Doilb belonged to his 
nephew, the other Porus, who is said to have sought 
refuge among the Gandaridae. The commentators have 
altered this name to Gangaridce, or inhabitants of the 
Ganges ; but it seems to me that the text of Diodorus j" 
is most probably correct, and that the name of Qanda- 
rides must refer to the people of the neighbouring 
district of Gandaris, who were the subjects of Sophites. 

The rule of the Indian prince was not, however, 
confined to the Doab between the Hydaspes and Ake- 
sines; for Straboj: relates that “in the territory of 

* Geogr., XV. 1, 30. f Hist., xix. 47. 

J Geogr., XV. 1-30. Tliis notice was most probably derived fi’om 
Kleitarcbos, one of the companions of Alexander, as Strabo quotes him 
in another place (v. 2-6) as having mentioned the salt mines of India, 
KOI Tovs iv‘'lvhois oKas. 
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Sopeithes there is a mountain composed of fossil salt 
sufficient for the whole of India.” As this notice can 
only refer to the well-known mines of rock salt in the’ 
Salt Eange, the whole of the upper portion of the 
Sindh SSgar Do^h must have been included in the 
territories of Sopeithes. His sway, therefore, would 
have extended from the Indus on the west to the 
Aiesines on the east, thus comprising the whole of the 
present districts of Pind Dadan and Sh^hpur. This 
assignment of the valuable salt mines to Sopeithes, or 
Sophites, may also be deduced from a passage in Pliny 
by the simple transposition of two letters in the name 
of a country, which has hitherto puzzled all the com- 
mentators. Pliny says, “ when Alexander the Great 
was on his Indian expedition, he was presented by 
the king of Albania -mKh. a dog of unusual size,” which 
successfully attacked both a lion and an elephant in 
his presence.* The same story is repeated by his 
copyist, Solinus,t without any change in the name of 
the country. Now, we know from the united testi- 
mony of Strabo, Diodorus, and Ourtius, that the 
Indian king who presented Alexander with these 
fighting dogs was Sophites^ and lie^ therefore, must 
have been the king of Albania. Por this name I pro- 
pose to read Labania, by the simple transposition of the 
first two letters. AABAN would, therefore, become 
AABAN, which at once suggests the Sanskrit word 
lavana, or ‘ salt,’ as the original of this hitherto puzzling 
name. The mountain itself is named Oromenus by 
Pliny, j: who notes that the kings of the country do- 

* Hist. Hat, viii. 61 . 

t Ihid.f xxxi. 39. “ Sunt et montes nativi sails, ut in India Oro- 
monus, X 
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rived a greater revenue from the rock salt than from 
either gold or pearls. This name is prohahly intended 
for the Sanski’it Bamnuka, which, according to the 
Pandits, is the name of the salt brought from the hill 
country of Buma. II. H. Wilson, however, identifies 
Buma with Sdmbhar ;* and as rauma means “ salt,” it 
is probable that the term may have been applied to 
the Sdmbhar lake in Eajputana, as well as to the Salt 
Eange of hills in the Panjab.t 

The historians of Alexander have preserved several 
curious particulars regarding Sophites and the country 
and people over which he ruled. Of the king him- 
self, CurtiusJ records that he was pre-eminent amongst 
the barbarians for beauty ; and Diodorus§ adds, that 
he was six feet in height. I possess a coin of fine 
Greek workmanship, bearing a helmetcd head on one 
side, and on the reverse a cock standing, with the 
legend which, there seems good reason to 

believe, must have belonged to this Indian prince. 
The face is remarkable for its very striking and pecu- 
liar features. The subjects of Sophites also were dis- 
tinguished by personal beauty, which, according to 
Diodorus, they endeavoured to preserve, by destroy- 
ing all their children who were not well formed. 
Strabo relates the same thing of the Kathmi, but, as 
he adds, that they elected the handsomest person for 
their king, |1 his account must be referred to the sub- 
jects of Sophites, as the Katlicei of Sangala had no 
king. There is, however, so much confusion between 
all the authorities in their accounts of the Kathesi and 


* See his Sanskrit Dictionary in voce. Bnma^ Hatmcc, Raiimaha. 
t See Maps Nos. V. and VI. X Vita Alex., ix. 1. 

§ Hist., xvii. 49. || Geogr., xv. 1, 30. 
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of the subjects of Sophites, that it seems highly pro- 
bable that they were one and the same people. They 
were certainly neighbours ; and as both of them would 
appear to have had the same peculiar customs, and to 
have been equally remarkable for personal beauty, I 
conclude that they must have been only different 
tribes of the same race of people. 

3. BUEEPHALA, OE DILAWAE. 

The scene of Alexander’s battle with Porus has 
long engaged the attention, and exercised the inge- 
nuity, of the learned. The judicious Elphinstone* 
placed it opposite to Jaltllpur ; but Burnest concluded 
that it must have been near Jhelam, because that 
place is on the great road from Tartary, which ap- 
oears to have been followed by Alexander. In 1836 
.he subject was discussed by General Court, J whose 
iarly military training, and unequalled opportunities 
or observation during a long residence in the Panjab, 
;ave him the best possible means of forming a sound 
)pinion. General Court fixed the site of Alexander’s 
samp at Jhelam, his passage of the river at Khilipa- 
am, 3 kos, or C miles, above Jhelam, the scene of his 
)attle with Porus at Pattikoti on the Jaba Nadi, 8 
ailcs to the east of Jhelam, and the position of Nikaja 
t Tessa, or Bhesa, which is 3 miles to the south-east 
f Palhi or Patti-Jeoti. The late Lord Ilardingc took 
Tcat interest in the subject, and twice conversed with 
ic about it in 1846 and 1847. His opinion agreed 
dth mine that the camp of Alexander was most pro- 

^ Elpliinstone’s ‘ Kabul/ i. 109. 

t ‘ Travels in Panjab, Bokhara, etc./ ii. 49. 

J ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society/ Bengal, 1830, pp. 472, 473. 
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bably near JaMlpnr. In tbe following year, General 
Abbott* published an elaborate disquisition on the 
battle-field of Alexander and Porus, in which he 
placed the camp of the former at Jhelam, and of the 
latter on the opposite bank near Norangabad. The 
passage of the river he fixed at BJmna, about 10 miles 
above Jhelam, and the field of battle near Pakifil, 
about 3 miles to the north of Sukchenpur, In this 
state the question remained until the end of 18G3, 
when my tour through the Panjab gave me an oppor- 
tunity of examining at leisure the banks of the Hy- 
daspes from Jal^lpur to Jhelam. 

Before discussing Alexander’s movements, I think 
it best to describe the different places on the line of 
the river, between Jhelam and Jalhlpur, with the ap- 
proaches to them from the westward. When we have 
thus ascertained the site that will best agree with the 
recorded descriptions of Bukephala, we shall then be 
in a better position for deciding the rival claims of 
Jhelam and Jelfilpur as the site of Alexander’s camp. 
The distances that I shall make use of in this discus- 
sion are all taken from actual measurements.* 

The town of Jhelam is situated on the west bank 
of the river, 30 miles to the north-east of JalS;lpur, 
and exactly 100 miles to the north- north- west of Labor. 
The remains of the old town consist of a large ruined 
mound, to the west of the present city, about 1300 
feet square and 30 feet high, which is surrounded by 
fields covered with broken bricks and pottery. The 
square mound I take to be the ruins of the citadel, 
which is said to have been called Puia. Numbers of 


* ‘Journal of tlie Asiatic Society,’ Bengal, 1848, part ii. p. 619. 
■f See No. VII. Map of * Alexander’s Passage of tlie Hydaspes.’ 
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old coins are still discovered in the mound after rain ; 
hut those which I was able to collect were limited to 
the mintages of the later Indo-Soythians, the Eabul- 
Brahmans, and the princes of Kashmir. -As similar 
and even earlier coins are described by Court and 
Abbott to have been found in great numbers in pre- 
vious years, it is certain that the city must have been 
in existence as early as the fii'st century before Christ. 
But the advantages of its situation, on one of the two 
principal lines of road across the North Panjab, are so 
great that it must, I think, have been occupied at a 
very early date. This opinion is confirmed by the 
numbers of large bricks that have been dug out of the 
old mound. 

The ruined city near Dfi.r&pur, which has been de- 
scribed by Burnes* and Court,! is situated on the west 
bank of the river, 20 miles below Jhelam, and 10 
miles above Jalalpur. In their time, the old mound 
was unoccupied, but about 1832 a.d. the people of 
Dil&war abandoned their village on a hill to the west, 
and settled on the site of the ruined city. Before that 
time, the place was usually called Find, or “ the 
mound,” although its true name is said to have been 
IJdamnagar, or Udinagar. The same name is also 
given by Burnes, but Court, who twice alludes to 
these ruins, mentions no name, unless he includes 
them under that of GaffirakJd, the ruins of which he 
describes as extending along the banks “of the Hy- 
daspes from near Jalalpur to Dhrapur.” According 
to this account, the ruins would not be less than 6 or 
7 miles in length. I think it probable that there has 

* ' Travels in Panjab, Bokhara, etc.,’ ii- 51.* 

t Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 183C, 472, 473. 

M 
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been some confusion between two different places, 
Avbicb have here been joined together as one con- 
tinuous extent of ruins. GirjhdJc, which I take to be 
the original of Court’s Gagirakhi, is an old ruined fort 
on the top of the hill to the north of Jalhlpur, to 
Avhich the people assign a fabulous extent ; but it is 
at least 8 miles from Ddrdpur, and is, besides, sepa- 
rated from it by the deep Kandar ravine, and by the 
precipitous range of hills at whose west foot Dilawar 
is situated. Burnes also describes the old city as ex- 
tending “for three or four miles.” But this is cer- 
tainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace the 
ruins for more than one mile in length by half a mile 
in breadth. The ruins consist of two large mounds 
just half a mile apart, with two smaller mounds about 
midway between them. The south mound on which 
Dihlwar is situated, is about 600 feet square at top, 
and 1100 or 1200 feet at base, with a height of 50 or 
GO feet. The north mound, on which old Dilrtlpur 
stands, is 600 feet square, and from 20 to 30 feet in 
height. Between these mounds the fields are covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and the whole place 
is said to be the ruins of a single city. The walls of 
the Dilfiwar houses are built of the largo old bricks 
dug out of this mound, which are of two sizes, one of 
11| by 8 1 by 3 inches, and the other of only half 
this thickness. Old coins arc found in groat numbers 
in the Dilawar mound, from which the Jahllpur bazar is 
said to be supplied, just as Bind Dadan is supplied from 
the ruins of J obnathnagar. The coins which I obtained 
belonged to the first Indo- Scythians, the Zabul-Brah- 
mans, the kings of Kashmir, and the KarluM llazdra 
chiefs, Hasan and his son Muhammad. The site. 
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therefore, must have heeu occupied certainly as early 
as the second century before the Christian era. Its 
foundation is attributed to Eaja Bharati, whose age is 
not known. I conclude, however, that the dominating 
position of Dililwar, which commands the passage of 
the Jhelam at the point where the lower road from 
the west leaves the hills, just below the mouth of the 
Bunlmr river, must have led to its occupation at a 
very early period. 

The town of Jal^lpur is situated on the west hank 
of the Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine 
joins the old bed of the river. The stream is now 
2 miles distant, but the intervening ground, though 
partially covered with small trees, is still very sandy. 
The town is said to have been named in honour of 
Akbar, in whose time it was most probably a very 
flourishing place. But since the desertion of the 
river, and more especially since the foundation of 
Bind Dddan, the place has been gradually decaying,- 
until it now contains only 738 houses, with about 
4000 inhabitants. From the appearance of the site, 
I estimated that the town might formerly have been 
about three or four times its present size. The houses 
are built on the last slope at the extreme east end of 
the salt range, which rises gradually to a height of 
150 feet above the road. Its old Hindu name is said 
to have been Girjhuk, and as this name is found in 
Abul Fazl’s ‘ Ayin Akbari as KercJiak (read Girjak) of 
Sindh Sagar, wo have a proof that it was in use until 
the time of Akbar, when it was changed to JaMlpur. 
But the people still apifly the name of GirjMh to the 
remains of walls on the top of the Mangal-De hill, 
* Gladwyn's Ti’anslation, ii. 263. 

M ’2 
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whicli rises 1100 feet above Jaialpnr. According to 
tradition, GirjJM extended to tbe west-nortb-west as 
far as tbe old temple of Bagbanw^la, a distance of 11 
miles. But this is only tbe usual exaggeration of 
ignorance that is told of all ancient sites. Tbcrc is no 
doubt that tbe city did once extend to the westward 
for some considerable distance, as tbe ground on that 
side is tbiekly strewn with broken pottery for about 
half a mile. Its antiquity is undoubted, as tbe coins 
wbicb it yields reach back to tbe times of Alexander’s 
successors. But I believe that it is mucb older, as 
its favourable position at tbe soutb-cast end of tbe 
lower road would certainly have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. I tbink, tbcrcforc, tbat it 
may be identified witb tbe Girivraja of tbe Ramayana. 
Tradition bas preserved tbo name of only ono Icing, 
named KawkamdrafJi, wbo is said to bavo boon tb,o 
sister’s son of tbe founder of Moiig. Mogul 

Beg* writes tbe name Ghir-Jehd/c, and it is so written 
by some of tbe people of the place, as if it was derived 
from Giri-Zohdk, or “Zohak’s Hill.” But the usual 
spelling, which accords with the pronunciation, is Jbfik. 

Brom Jbelam to Jalfipur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south-west, between two nearly parallel 
ranges of mountains, wbicb are generally known as 
tbe Tila and Pabhi Hills. The Tila range, which is 
about thirty miles in length, occupies the w(ist bank 
from tbe great east bond of the river below Mangala, 
to tbe bed of tbe Bunbar river, 12 miles to the north 
of JaMpur. Tila moans simply a “peak or bill,” and 
tbe full name is Gorakhndth-ka-Tila. Tbo more anoieut 

* Mauuscript Map of the Panjfiib and Kabul Valley, by Wilford, 
from the surreys of Mirza Mogul Beg, in my possession. 
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name was Bdlndth-ka-Tila. Both of these are deriTed 
from the temple on the summit, which was formerly- 
dedicated to the sun, as Bdlndih^ hut is now devoted 
to the worship of Gorakhndlh, a form of Siva. The 
latter name, however, is very recent, as Mogal Beg, 
who surveyed the country between a.d. 1784 and 
1794, calls the hill Jogion-di-Tibi, or tower of the 
Jogis, whose chief is called BilndiB Ahul Fazl* also 
mentions the “Cell of Balng,t,” and the attendant 
Jogis^ or devotees, from whom the hill is still some- 
times called Jogi-tila. But the name of BMnith is 
most prohahly even older than the time of Alexander, 
as Plutarchf relates that, when Porus was assembling 
his troops to oppose Alexander, the royal elephant 
rushed up a hill sacred to the Sun, and in human 
accents exclaimed, “ 0 great king, who art descended 
from Gegasios^ forbear all opposition to Alexander, 
for Gegasios himself was also of the race of Jove.” 

The “ Hill of the Sun ” is only a literal translation 
of Bdlndth-ha-Tila^ but Plutarch goes on to say that it 
was afterwards called the “Hill of the Elephant,” 
which I take to be another proof of its identity with 
Balnhth, for as this name is commonly pronounced 
Bilndi by the people, and is so written by Mogal Beg, 
the Macedonians, who had just come through Persia, 
would almost certainly have mistaken it for Fil-nath, 
or Bil-nalh^ the “ Elephant.” But wherever Alexan- 
der’s camp may have been, whether at Jhclam or 
Jalhlpur, this remarkable hill, which is the most com- 
manding object within fifty miles of the Hydaspes, 

* ‘ Ayin Alcbari,’ ii. 110. 

f ^ Be riuriia,’ in voce Hydaspes.” Gegasios must be Ya^dU or 
Jajdti iu a Greek form. 
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must certainly have attracted the attention of the 
Macedonians. Its highest peak is 3242 feet above the 
sea, or about 2500 feet above the level of the river. 

The Pabhi range of hiUs, on the east bank of the 
river, stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to 
Easul, a length of 30 miles. This range is a very low one, 
as the highest point is not more than 1400 feet above 
the sea, and is less than 500 feet above the river; 
but the broken and difficult ground on both flanks of 
the hill presents a barrier quite as impassable as a 
much loftier range. Until the British occupation of 
the Panj^lb, the Pabhi hills were crossed by only one 
carriage-road through the Khori Pass, 5 miles to the 
north-east of Rasul, and by one foot-path through the 
Khai’ian Pass, 10 miles to the south-east of Jholam. 
But though the main road has since been carried 
through the latter pass, it is still liable to interrup- 
tion after heavy rain. 

In approaching the Hydaspes from the westward, 
Alexander had the choice of two different lines, which 
are distinguished by Baber as the upper and lower 
roads. Prom the Indus to Hasan Abddl, or 8hah- 
dheri, the two lines were the same. Prom the latter 
place, the upper road proceeded by the MS,igala Pass 
through Rawal Pindi and Manikyala to DhamPik and 
Bakrala, from which place it descended by tlio bed 
of the Kahan river, through a gap in the Tila range, 
to Roht^s, and from thence over an open plain to 
Jhelam. From Bakrdla there was also a foot-path to 
Jhelam, which crossed the Tila range about 6 miles 
to the north-east of Rohtas, but this pass was always 
a dangerous one for horses and camels, and was diffi- 
cult even for foot passengers. The length of this 
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upper road from Shali-dheri, via Rohtas, to Jlielam, 
was 94- miles ; but this bas since been shortened to 
87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long 
detours by Rohtas and Dham^k. 

From Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
via the Margala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes 
off via Chaontra to Dudhidl. From this point the 
road branches into two lines, that to the south pro- 
ceeding by Chakowal and the salt mines to Find 
Dadan and Ahmadabad, and that to the east proceed- 
ing via Asanot and the Bunhdr river to Dilawar, 
opposite Rasul, or via Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
From Shah-dheri to Dudhial the distance is 55 miles, 
from thence to Asanot 33 miles, and thence to Dild- 
war, or Jaldlpur, each 21 miles, the whole distance 
by this route being 118 miles. But this distance 
would be shortened to 114 miles by the traveller pro- 
ceeding direct from the foot of the Salt Range to Jaldl- 
pur. There is also a third line, which branches off from 
the upper road at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the 
Manikydla tope, and proceeds vid. Chakowdl and Find 
Dddan to Jaldlpur. By this route the whole distance 
from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur is 116f miles, or only 11 2| 
by leaving the lino at the foot of the Salt Range and 
proceeding direct to Jaldlpur. The respective dis- 
tances by these three different routes are 109, 114, 
and 112f miles, the mean distance being 112J miles. 

Now, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is 
given by Fliny,* from the measui’omcnt by Alex- 
ander’s surveyors, Diognetes and Beiton, at 120 
Roman miles, which arc equal to 110-g- English miles, 
at the value of 0‘9193 each, as fixed in Smith’s ‘ Dic- 

* Hist. Nat., vi. 21, “Ad Hydaspen fluvium clarum, cxx. mill.” 
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tionary of Antiquities.’ As all tlie copies of Pliny 
give tlie' same nuniLor, "wc must accept it as the 
actual measurement of the route that was followed 
by Alexander from Taxila to his camp on the Hy- 
daspes. In comparing this distance with those already 
given from Shah-dheri to Jhelam and Jalalpur, wo 
must unhesitatingly reject Jhelam, which is no less 
than 16 miles short of the recorded distance, while 
Jalilpur differs from it by less than 2 miles. But 
there is another objection which is equally fiital to 
the claims of Jhelam. According to Strabo,* “the 
direction of Alexander’s march, as far as the Hy- 
daspes, was, for the most part, towards the south; 
after that, to- the Hypanis, it was more towards the 
easV^ Now, if a line drawn on the map from Ohind 
on the Indus, through Taxila to Jhelam, bo con- 
tinued onwards, it will pass through Gujarat and 
Sodhra to Jdlandhar and Sarhind. As this is the 
most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander 
could possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam would 
have been in one continuous straight line, which is in 
direct opposition to the explicit statement of Strabo. 
But if we adopt JalS,lpur this difficulty will be obvi- 
ated, as the change in the direction would have been 
as much as 25° more easterly, f There is also a third 
objection to Jhelam, which, though not entitled to the 
same weight as either of the preceding, is still valu- 
able as an additional testimony on the same side. 
According to Ai'rian, the fleet, on descending the Hy- 
daspes from Nikooa, reached the capital of Sopeithes 
on the third day. Now, I have already shown that 
the residence of Sopeithes must have boon at Johndth- 
* Googr., xr, 1, 32. t See Mai^ No. V. 
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nagar, or Ahmedabad, wliicb is just tliree days’ dis- 
tance for a laden boat from JaMlpur, but is six days 
from Jhelam. As tbe evidence in each of these three 
separate tests is as directly in favour of Jaldlpnr as it 
is strongly opposed to Jhelam, I think that ive are 
fully justified in accepting the latter as the most pro- 
bable site of Alexander’s camp. 

We have now to examine how the river and the 
country about Jalalpur will agree with the recorded 
accounts of Alexander’s operations in his passage of 
the Hydaspes and subsequent battle with Porus. Ac- 
cording to Arrian* there was a high wooded pro- 
montory on the banlt of the river, 150 stadia, or just 
17 J miles above the camp, and immediately opposite 
to it there was a thickly-wooded island.” Curtiusf 
also mentions the wooded island as “ well fitted for 
masking his operations.” “There was also,” he adds, 
“not far from the spot where he was encamped, a 
very deep ravine {fossa praalia), which not only 
screened the infantry but the cavalry too.” We learn 
from ArrianJ that this ravine was not near the river 
because “ Alexander marched at sovie distance from 
the hanJe, lest the enemy should discern that he was 
hastening towards the promontory and island.” Now, 
there is a ravine to the north of Jalfilpur which ex- 
actly suits the descriptions of both historians. This 
■ravine is the bod of the Kandar Nala, which has a 
course of 6 miles from its source down to Jalfilpur, 
where it is lost in a waste of sand. Tip this ravine 


* ‘ Anabasis/ v. 11. Se rj re (iKpa Kal i} pijo-o? rou /teydXoo 

CTTpaTOTTedov is TTcvr^KOvra Kal €KaTov crraBlovs, 

t Vita Alex., Yiii. 13, “ tegenJis insidiis apta.’' 

J ‘ Anabasis/ v. 12, dTrexoov r^s SxOrjs. 
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there has always been a passable but difficult road 
towards Jhelam. From the head of the Kandar, which 
is 1080 feet above the sea, and 345 above the river, 
this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly direction 
down another ravine called the Kasi, which then turns 
suddenly to the east for 6^ miles, and then again 1-^ 
mile to the south, where it joins the Jhelam im- 
mediately below Dilhwar, the whole distance from 
Jal^lpur being exactly 17 miles. I marched along 
this ravine road myself, for the purpose of testing the 
possibility of Alexander’s march ; and I satisfied my- 
self that there was no difficulty in it except the 
fatigue of making many little ascents and descents in 
the first half, and of wading through much heavy sand 
in the latter half. The ravine lies “ at some distance 
from the bank ” as described by Arrian, as the bend 
in the Kasi is 7 miles from the Jhelam. It is also 
“a very deep ravine,” as described by Curtius, as the 
hills on each hand rise from 100 to 250 and 300 foot 
in height. Therefore, in the three loading particu- 
lars which are recorded of it, this ravine agrees most 
precisely with the accounts of the ancient historians.* 

Amongst the minor particulars, there is one which 
seems to me to be applicable only to that part of the 
river immediately above Jalalpur. Arrianf records 
that Alexander placed running sentries along the baidc 
of the river, at such distances that they could sec each 
other, and communicate his orders. Now, I believe 
that this operation could not be carried out in the 
face of an observant enemy along any part of the j'iver 

* See Map No. Til. 

t ‘ Anabasis,’ T. ii. Uapa wacrav Si rijv (j>v\aKai re avra mBe- 

(TTrjKvtai ^(rav, SiaXeiTTOvtrai Serov ^ififieTpov h t6 ^vvop3.v re oXXjjXouf Ka'i 
KaraxoveLP evTrcTm 67r6dep tl irapayyiWoiTO. 
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bank, excepting only that one part wbicb lies between 
JalMpur and Dilawar. In all other parts, the west 
bank is open and exposed, but in this part alone the 
wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and 
offer sufficient cover for the concealment of single 
sentries. As the distance along the river bank is 
les^ than 10 miles, and was probably not more than 
7 miles from the cast end of the camp, it is easy to 
understand why Alexander placed them along this 
line instead of leaving them on the much longer route, 
which he was to march himself. Another minor par- 
ticular is the presence of a rock in the channel by 
the river, on which, according to Curtius, one of the 
boats was dashed by the stream. Nov, rooks are still 
to be found in the river only at Kotera, Meri^la, Ma- 
likpur, and Shah Eubir, all of which places are be- 
tween Dilg,war and J alS,lpur. The village of Eotera 
is situated at the end of a long wooded spur, which 
juts out upon the river just one mile below Dilawar. 
This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent rock, I 
would identify with the aKpa, or promontory of Arrian, 
and the peira of Curtius.* Beyond the rock there 
was a large wooded island which screened the foot of 
the promontory from the observation of the opposite 
bank. There arc many islands in this part of the 
Jhclam, but when a single year is sufficient to destroy 
any one of these rapidly formed sandbanks, we can- 
not, after the lapse of more than 2000 years, reason- 
ably expect to find the island of Alexander. But in 
1849, opposite Kotera, there was such an island, 

* Arrian, * Anabasis,’ v. ii., aKpa rjv avi^^vera TTjs oxOrjs rov 'YSczo-ttov. 
Curtius, Vita Alex., viii. 11, “ UnS. ergo navi, quam petrse fluctus illi- 
scrat, hseronte cseteras evadunt.*’ 
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2^ miles in length and half a mile in breadth, which 
still exists as a large sandbank. As the passage was 
made in the height of the rainy season, the island, or 
large sandbank, would naturally have been covered 
with tamarisk bushes, which would have been suf- 
ficiently high to screen the movements of infantry 
and dismounted cavalry. 

The position of the two camps I believe to have 
been as follows :* — Alexander, with about 50,000 men, 
including 6000 Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of 
Taxila, had his head-quarters at Jalalpur, and his 
camp probably extended for about 6 miles along the 
bank of the river, from Shah Kabir, 2 miles to the 
north-east of JaMlpur, down to Syadpur, 4 miles to 
the west-south-west. The head-quarters of Porus 
must have been about Muhabatpur, 4 miles to the 
west-south- west of Mong, and 3 miles to the south- 
east of JalS,lpur. Ilis army of nearly 50,000 men, 
including elephant-riders, archers, and charioteers, 
must have occupied about the same extent as the Ma- 
cedonian army, and would, therefore, have extended 
about 2 miles above, and 4 miles below MuliS,batpur. 
In these positions, the left flank of Alexander’s camp 
would have been only 6 miles from the wooded pro- 
montory of Kotera, where he intended to steal his 
passage across the river, and the right flank of the 
Indian camp would have been 2 miles from Moug, and 
6 miles from the point opposite ICotera. 

As my present object is to identify the scene of 
Alexander’s battle with Porus, and not to describe the 
fluctuations of the conflict, it will be sufficient to quote 
the concise account of the operation which is given by 
Plutarch from Alexander’s own letters : — “ He took 
* See Map No. VII. 
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advautage of a dark and stormy nigM, with, part of 
his infantry and a select body of cavalry, to gain a 
little island in the river, at some distance from the 
Indians ; when he was there, he and his troops were 
attacked with a most violent wind and rain, accom- 
panied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” But in 
•spite of the storm and rain, they pushed on, and 
wading through the water hreast-high reached the op- 
posite hank of the river in safety. “ When they were 
landed,” says Plutarch,* who is still quoting Alex- 
ander’s letters, “ he advanced with the horse 20 stadia 
before the foot, concluding, that if the enemy attacked 
him with their cavalry he should be greatly their 
superior, and that if they made a movement with their 
infantry his own would come up in time enough to 
receive them.” From Arrianf we learn that, as soon 
as the army had begun fording the channel, between 
the island and the main land, they were seen by the 
Indian scouts, who at once dashed off to inform Porus. 
When the ford was passed with some difficulty, Alex- 
ander halted to form his httle army of 6000 infantry 
and about 10,000 cavalry. He then “ marched swiftly 
forward with 5000 horse, leaving the infantry to follow 
him leisurely and in order.” While this was going on, 
Porus had detached his son with two or three thousand 
horse and one hundred and twenty chariots to oppose 
Alexander. The two forces met at 20 stadia, or 2^ 
miles, from the place of crossing, or about two miles to 

* ‘ Life of Alexander.’ Sir W. Napier lias paid a just tribute to the 
skill of both generals. Speaking of Alexander’s passage of tlie Granicus, 
he says that it cannot “ be compared for soldierly skill with his after 
passage of the Hydaspes, and defeat of Porus. Before that great man 
he could not play the same daring game.” (‘ London and Westminster 
Eoview,’ 1838, p. 377.) t ‘ Anabasis,’ v, 13. 
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the north-east of Mong. Here the chariots proved use- 
less on the wet and slippery clay, and were nearly all 
captured. The conflict, however, must have been a 
sharp one, as Alexander’s favourite charger, Buke- 
phalus, was mortally wounded by the young prince, 
who was himself slain, together with 400 of his men. 
When Porus heard of the death of his son, he marched* 
at once against Alexander with the greater part of his 
army ; but when he came to a plain, where the ground 
was not difidoult and sli 2 )pory, but firm and sandy, and 
fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, he halted and 
arrayed his troops ready for battle. His 200 elephants 
were drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
pleth'on, or 100 feet apart, and the chai’iots and ca- 
valry were placed on the flanks. By this arrange- 
ment, the front of the army facing north-east must 
have occupied an extent of about 4 miles, from the 
bank of the river to near Lakhnawali, the centre of. 
the line being, as nearly as possible, on the site of the 
present town of Mong. Around this place the soil is 
“ firm and sound; ” but towards the north-east, where 
Alexander encountered the young Indian prince, the 
surface is covered with a hard red clay, which be- 
comes both heavy and slippery after rain.* 

When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up 
in battle array, he halted to wait for his infantry, 
and to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. As he was 
much superior to Porus in cavalry, he resolved not 
to attack the centre, where the formidable line of 

* I speak from actual observation of tbo field of Chilian;^ fila for some 
days after the battle, vhexi the country bad been deluged with rain. 
Both battles were fougbt on the same ground, between the town of 
Mong and the southern end of the Pabhi hills. 
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elephants were snpported by masses of infantry, but 
to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians into 
disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander himself, 
drove back the enemy’s horse upon the line of 
elephants, wliich then advanced and kept the Mace- 
donians in check for some time. “ Wherever Porus 
saw cavalry advancing, he opposed elephants, but 
these slow and unwieldy animals could not keep 
pace Avith the rapid evolutions of the horse.”* At 
length the elephants, wounded and frightened, rushed 
madly about, trampling down friends as well as foes. 
Then the small body of Indian horse being surrounded, 
was ovei-powered by the Macedonians, and nearly all 
slain; and the large rpass of Indian infantry, which 
still held out, being vigorously attacked on all sides 
by the victorious horse, broke their ranks and fled. 
Then, says Arrian, j* “ Kraterus, and the captains who 
were with him on the other side of the river, no 
sooner perceived the Auctory to incline to the Mace- 
donians, than they passed over, and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.” 

Prom the last statement which I have quoted, it 
is clear that the battle-field was within sight of Alex- 
ander’s camp. Now, this is especially true of the 
plain about Mong, which is within easy ken of the 
cast of Alexander’s camp at Shah-Kabir, the nearest 
point being only 2 miles distant. "With this last 
strong evidence in favour of Jalalpur as the site of 
Alexander’s camp, I close my discussion of this in- 
teresting question. But as some readers, like Mr. 
Grote,J the historian of Greece, may still think that 

* Curtius, Vita Alex., viii. 14, 27. t ‘ Anabasis,* v. 18. 

X ‘ History of Greece,’ xii. 308, note. 
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General Abbott has shown “ highly plausible reasons ” 
in support of his opinion that Alexander’s camp was 
at Jhelam, I may here point out that the yillage of 
Pabral, which he has selected as the battle-field, is 
not loss than 14 miles from Jhelam, and therefore 
quite beyond the ken of Alexander’s camp. I may 
quote also Abbott’s own admission that the bod of the 
Sukhetr river, a level plain of sand one mile in width, 
“ is a torrent after heavy rain, and is so full of quick- 
sands as to be unsuited to military operations.” Noav, 
this very Sukhetr river actually lies between Pabral 
and the site of the Indian camp opposite Jhelam, and 
as we know that a heavy storm of rain had fallen 
during the preceding night, the Sukhetr would have 
been an impassable torrent at the time of the battle. 
And so also would have been the Jada river, which 
joins the Jhelam just belowthe Sukhetr. With these two 
intervening rivers, which, whether wet or dry, would 
have been obstacles equally great to the march of the 
Indian army, and more specially to the passage of the 
war-chariots, I am quite satisfied that the battle-field 
could not have been to the north of the Sukhetr river. 

The position of Bukephala still remains to be dis- 
cussed. According to Strabo,* the city of Bukephala 
was built on the west bank of the river, where Alex- 
ander had crossed it; but Plutarchf says that it was 
near the Hydaspes, in the place whore Bukephalus 
was buried. Arrian,J however, states that it was 
built on the site of his camp, and was named Buko- 
phala in memory of his horse. Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justin leave the exact position undecided; but 
they all agree that it was on the opposite bank of the 
* Geogr., XV. 1, 29. f ‘Life of Alexander,* f ‘ Anabasis,’ v. 19. 
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river to Nikaea, whicli was certainly Lnilt on the field 
of battle. With these conflicting statements alone 
to guide ns, it is difficult to arrive at any positive 
conclusion. According as we follow Strabo or Arrian, 
we must place BuJcephala at Dilawar, or at Jalffipur. 
Both places are equidistant from the battle-field of 
Mong, which I take without much hesitation to be 
the site of Nikaea. If the two cities were built on 
the same plan, which is not improbable, then Dilawar 
would have the preferable claim to represent Buke- 
phala, as its ruined mound is of the same size and 
height as that of Mong. I have already noticed in 
another place the possibility that Bugiad, or BugiM, 
the name of the district in which Diffiwar is situated, 
may be only an abbreviation of BukephMia by the easy 
elision of the ph. But this is only a guess, and I have 
nothing else to offer on the subject, save the fact that 
the ancient name of Jalfllpur was certainly Girjdk, 
while that of DiMwar is quite uncertain, as TJdinngar 
is applied to at least three different places. The 
claims of Diffiwar and Jalalpur are perhaps equally 
balanced, excepting in the one important point of posi- 
tion, in which the latter has a most decided advantage ; 
and as this superiority would not have escaped the keen; 
observation of the founder of Alexandria, I think that 
JalMpur must be the site of the famous city of Buke- 
phala. 

Nikma^ or Mong. 

The position of Mong has already been described, 
but I may repeat that it is C miles to the east of 
Jaffilpur, and the same distance to the south of Dila- 
war. The name is usually pronounced Mong^ or Mwng, 
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but it is writterL -without the nasal, and is said to have 
been founded by Eaja Morja^ or Mvga. He is also 
called Eaja SanMdr, -which I take to mean king of 
the Sakas, or Saca. His brother Eama founded Etlm- 
pur, or ES,mnagar, the modern Easul, -which is 6 miles 
to the north-east of Mong, and exactly opposite Dila- 
-war. His sister's son, named Hilmkamarath, -was Eaja 
of Girjiik or Jaltllpur. The old ruined mound on 
-which Mong is situated, is GOO feet long by 400 foot 
broad and 50 feet high, and is visible for many miles 
on all sides. It contains 975 houses built of large old 
bricks and 5000 inhabitants, who are chiefly Jtlis. 
The old wells are very numerous, their exact number, 
according to my informant, being 175. 

I have already stated that I take Mong to be the 
site of Hikaea, the city which Alexander built on the 
scene of his battle with Porus. The evidence on this 
point is, I think, as complete as could be wished ; but 
I have still to explain how the name of Hiksea could 
have been changed to Mong. The tradition that the 
town was founded by Eaja Moga is strongly corrobo- 
rated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is mentioned 
in Mr. Eoberts’s Taxila inscription. How, Moga is 
the same name as Moa^ and the coins of Afoa, or 
Manas are still found in Mong. Put the commonest 
Greek monogram on those coins forms the letters 
HIE, which I take to be the abbreviation of NiTccea, 
the place of mintage. If this inference be correct, as 
I believe it is, then Nikcea must have been the prin- 
cipal mint-city of the great king Moga., and therefore 
a place of considerable importance. As the town of 
Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as the 
founder, wo may reasonably conclude that he must 
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have rebuilt or increased tlie place under tbe new 
name of Moga-grama^ whicb, in the spoken dialects, 
would be shortened to Mogaon and Mong. Coins of 
all tbe Indo-Scytbian princes are found at Mong in 
considerable numbers, and I see no reason to doubt 
that tbe place is as old as tbe time of Alexander. Tbe 
copper coins of tbe ITameless Indo-Scytbian king 
especially are found in sucb numbers at Mong tbat 
they are now commonly known in tbe neighbourhood 
as Monga-sdids. 


Gujarat. 

Tbe city of GujaiAt is situated 9 miles to tbe west 
of the Cbenbb river, on tbe high-road from Jbelam 
to Labor. Tbe city is said to have been first called 
llairdt, and tbe district Ilairdt-des.* Its original 
foundation is ascribed to a Surajbansi Rajput named 
Bachan Bdl, of whom nothing more is known ; and 
its restoration is attributed to Jli KMn, a Gujar^ 
whose name is strangely like tbat of AlaJchdna, tbe 
Raja of Gurjjara, who was defeated by Sangkara 
Varmma between a.d. 883 and 901. Following up 
those traditions, GujaiAt is said to have been destroyed 
in A.D. 1303, and to have been rebuilt by tbe Gujars 
in A.ii. 996, or a.d. 1588, during tbe reign of Akbar. 

Sdkala, or Sangala. 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago been recog- 
nized in the Sdkala of the Brahmans and tbe Sdgal of 
the Buddhists; but its position would still perhaps 
have remained undetermined, bad it not fortunately 
been visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tbsang in 

* I take Ifairdt to be only an aspirated form of Ardtfa. 

N 2 
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A.D. 630. Both. Arrian and Cui’tius place Sangala to 
the east of the Hydraotes, or Eavi ; hut the itinerary 
of Hwen Thsang shows that it was to the west of the 
E^vi, and as nearly as possible in the position of the 
present Sangla-uoala-Tiha^ or ‘‘ Sangala Hill.” I first 
became acquainted with this place in 1839, when I 
obtained a copy of Mogal Beg’s manuscript map, com- 
piled by Wilford, who has three times described its 
position in the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches.’* But I was not 
able to obtain any account of the place until 1854, 
when I heard from Colonel G. Hamilton, who had 
visited it, and from Captain Blagrave, who had sur- 
veyed it, that Sangala was a real hill with traces. of 
buildings, and with a sheet of water on one side of it. 
During my tour through the PanjAb, I was able to 
visit the hill myself, and I am now satisfied that it 
must be the Sangala of Alexander, although the posi- 
tion does not agree with that which his historians 
have assigned to it. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang She-hie-lo, or Sdkala, 
was in ruins, and the chief town of the district was 
Tse-kia, or Chekia, which may also be read as Dhaka 
or Taka. The pilgrim places this new town at 15 li, 
or 2^ miles, to the north-east of Sdkala; but as all 
the country within that range is open and flat, it is 
certain that no town could ever have existed in the 
position indicated. In the same direction, however, 
but at 19 miles, or 115 /«', I found the ruins of a large 
town, called Asarur, which accord almost exactly with 
the pilgrim’s description of the new town of Ibe-kia. 
It is necessary to fix the position of this place, because 
Hwen Thsang’s measurements, both coming and going, 
* Vols. V. 282; vi. 520; ix. 53. 
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are referred to it and not to S^kala. From Kasiniir 
tlie pilgrim proceeded by Punacb to Rajapura, a small 
tow in the lower hills, which is now called Eajaori. 
From thence he travelled to the south-east over a 
mountain, and across a river called CJien-ta-lo-po-7cia, 
which is the Chandrahhdga^ or modern Chen^b, to 8he- 
ge-pu-lo, or Jayapura (probably HdfizS,bad), where he 
slept for the night, and on the nest day he reached 
Tse-Jcia, the whole distance being 700 /*, or 116 miles. 
As a south-east direction would have taken the pil- 
grim to the east of the Eavi, we must look for some 
known point in his subsequent route as the best moans 
of checking this erroneous bearing. This fixed point 
we find in Slie-lan-to-lo, the well-known Jdlandhara., 
which the pilgrim places at 500, plus 50, plus 140 or 
150 or altogether between 690 and 700 li to the 
east of Tse-kia. This place was, therefore, as nearly 
as possible, equidistant from Eajaori and Jalandhar. 
Flow, Asarur is exactly 112 miles distant from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on the map, and 
as it is undoubtedly a very old place of considerable 
size, I am satisfied that it must be the town of Tse-kia 
described by Hwen Thsang. 

In A D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Bdkala 
completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 //, or 3j miles. In the 
midst of the ruins there was still a small portion of 
the old city inhabited, which was only 6 or 7 /«, or 
just one mile, in circuit. Inside the city there was a 
monastery of one hundred monks who studied the 
Ilinayanu, or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, and be- 
side it there was a stupa, 200 foot in height, where 
tbo four previous Buddhas had left their footprints. 
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At 5 or 6 /«, or less tlian 1 mile, to tlie nortli-west, 
there was a second stupa, also about 200 feet high, 
which was built by King Asoka on the spot where 
the four previous Buddhas had explained the law. 

Sdnglcmdla Tiba is a small rocky hill forming two 
sides of a triangle, with the open side towards the 
south: east. The north side of the hill rises to a height 
of 216 feet, but the north-east side is only 160 foot. 
The interior area of the triangle slopes gradually down 
to the south-east till it ends abruptly in a steep bank 
32 feet above the ground. This bank was once crowned 
with a brick wall, which I was able to trace only at 
the east end, where it joined the rock. The whole 
area is covered with brick ruins, amongst which I 
found two square foundations. The bricks are of a 
very large size, 16 by 9 by 3 inches. During the 
last fifteen years those bricks have been removed in 
great numbers. Nearly 4000 were carried to the 
large village of Marh, G miles to the north, and about 
the same number must have been taken to the top of 
the hill to form a tower for the survey operations. The 
base of the hill is from 1700 to 1800 feet on each 
side, or just 1 mile in circuit. On the east and south 
sides the approach to the hill is covered by a largo 
swamp, half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, wliieh dries up annually in tlu! 
summer, but during the seasonal rains has a general 
depth of about 3 feet. In the time of Alexander this 
must have been a fine sheet of water, which has been 
gradually lessened in depth by the annual washings 
of silt from the hill above. On the north-eastern si(l(i 
of the hill there are the remains of two largo buildings, 
fre^m which I obtained old bricks of the enormous size 
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of 17^ by 11 by 3 iacbes. Close by there is an old 
■well which was lately cleared ont by some of the wan- 
dering tribes. On the north-western side, 1000 feet 
distant, there is a low ridge of rock called Munda-ka- 
pura, from 25 to 30 feet in height, and about 500 feet 
in length, which has formerly been covered with brick 
buildings. At If mile to the south, there is another 
ridge of three small hills, called Jrna and little Sdngala. 
All these hills are formed of the same dark grey rock 
as that of Chany ot and of the Kartlna hills to the west 
of the Chenab, which contains much iron, but is not 
worked on account of the want of fuel. The produc- 
tion of iron is noticed by Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the description of 
the Chinese pilgrim, I only find two places that can 
be identified. The first is the site of the modern to'wn, 
which was about a mile in circuit, and was situated 
in the midst of the ruins. This I take to bo the hill 
itself, which accords exactly with the description, and 
which would certainly have been occupied in pre- 
ference to any part of the open plain below, on ac- 
count of its security. The second is the stupa of 
Asoka, which was situated at rather loss than 1 mile 
to the north-west of the monastery inside the town. 
This I would identify with the low ridge of rock on 
the north-west called Mmidapttpura^ of which the 
highest point at the north- western , end is 4000 feet, 
or more than thrcc-quartci’S of a mile distant from the 
central point of the triangular area of the town. The 
plain on the north and west sides of the hill is strewn 
with broken pottery and fragments of brick for a con- 
siderable distance, shoAving that the town must once 
have extended in both of those directions. But the 
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■wliole circuit of these remains did not appear to be 
more than 1-j or l-y miles, or about one-half of Hwen 
Thsang’s measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of S^kala have been 
collected from the Mahabhirata by Professor Lassen 
in his ‘ Pentapotamia Indica.’* According to that 
poem, Sakala, the capital of the Madras, who are also 
called Jartikas and B^hikas, was situated on the J 2 )agd 
rivulet to the west of the Irdvati, or Edvi river. It 
was approached from the east side by pleasant paths 
through the Pilu forest, 

“ Sami-^z7i4 kariranam vanesku sukliavartmasu.” 

which Professor Lassen translates “ per amoenas sgl- 
varum tramites ambulantes.” But the Pilu, or Salva- 
dora Persica, is the commonest wood in this part of 
the Panjtlb, and is specially abundant in the Ecchna 
Doab. In these “pleasant paths” of the Piht forest, 
the traveller was unfortunately liable to bo despoiled 
of his clothes by robbers. This description by the 
author of the Mahabharata was fully verified by Ilwen 
Thsang in a.d. 630, and again by myself in 1803. On 
leaving Sakala, the Chinese pilgrim travelled eastward 
into a forest of Po-Io-sIte trees, where his party en- 
countered fifty brigands, who robbed them of their 
clothes.f In November, 1863, I approached Sdkala 
from the east through a continuous wood of Piltt trees, 
and pitched my tent at the foot of the hill. During 
the night the tent was three times approached by 
parties of robbers who were d('tcctod by the vigilance 
of my watch dog. M. Julieu has properly ronderc'd 
Hwen Thsang Po-lo-she \)j Paldtia, the Butca frondosa^ 

* Pentapot. Ind.. pp. 73, Ti. t ‘ Hiouoa Thsang,’ i. 97. 
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or Blidh tree ; but as tbe forest consisted of 'Pilu trees, 
both before and after the time of Hwen Thsang, I 
would suggest the propriety of correcting Pi-lo-she to 
Pilo ; I conjecture that the Chinese editor of the pil- 
grim’s life, who was most probably ignorant of the Pilu, 
substituted the well-known Paldsa, which is frequently 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang, under the belief that he 
was making an important and necessary correction. 

The country is still well known as Madr-des, or the 
district of the Madras, which is said by some to ex- 
tend from the Bi^s to the Jhelam, but by others only 
to the Chenab. [Regarding the Apagd rivulet, I be- 
lieve that it may be recognized in the Ayak Nadi, a 
small stream which has its rise in the Jammu hills to 
the north-east of Syalkot. After passing Syalkot the 
Ayak runs westerly near Sodhra, where in the rainy 
season it throws oif its superfluous water in the Chenhb. 
It then turns to the south-south-west past Banka and 
Nandanwa to Bhutala, and continues this same course 
till within a few miles of Asarur. There it divides 
into two branches, which, after passing to the east 
and west of Asarur, rejoin at miles to the south of 
Sdngalawdla Tiba. Its course is marked in the re- 
venue survey maps for 15 miles to the south-west of 
Sangala, where it is called the Nananwa canal. An 
intelligent man of Asarur informed mo that he had 
scon the bod of the Nananwh 20 kos to the south- 
west, and that ho had always heard that it fell into 
the Edvi a long way off. This, then, must be Arrian’s 
“small rivulet” near which Alexander pitched his 
camp, at 100 stadia, or 11^ miles, to the cast of the 
Akcsincs, below its junction with the llydaspos.* At 

* * Aui^basis,' vi. 6. 
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that time, therefore, the water of the Ayah must have 
flowed for a long distance below S^ngala, and most 
probably fell into the Edvi, as stated by my informant. 
Near Asarur and Slngala, the Ayak is now quite dry 
at all seasons ; but there must have been water in it 
at Dhakawala only 24 miles above Asarur, even so 
late as the reign of Shdh Jahan, when his son Dara 
Shekoh drew a canal from that place to his hunting 
seat at Shekohpura, which is also called the Ayak, or 
Jhilri canal. 

The Buddhist notices of Sdkala refer chiefly to its 
history in connection with Buddhism. There is the 
legend of the seven kings who went towards Sa^al to 
carry off Prabhavati, the wife of king Kusa.* But the 
king, mounting an elephant, met them outside the 
city, and cried out with so loud a voice, “ I am Kusa,” 
that the exclamation was heard over the whole world, 
and the seven kings fled away in terror. This legend 
may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
sisters of Amba-KS,pa, which is only 40 miles to the 
east of SS,ngala. Before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era Sd^al was the capital of Baja Milinda, whose 
name is still famous in all Buddhist countries as the 
skilful opponent of the holy Nagasena-t The ter- 
ritory was then called Yona, or Yavam, which might 
refer either to the Grreek conquerors, or to their Indo- 
Scythian successors ; but as Nagasona is said to havci 
lived either 400 or 500 years after Buddha, the date 
of Mninda is uncertain. Milinda himself states that 
he was born at Alasadda, which was 200 yojans^ or 
about 1400 miles, distant from Sagal. He was there- 
fore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spile of the 

* Hardy, ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ 2G3, note. t Ibkl., 513. 
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exaggerated distance, I would identify Ms birthplace 
with. Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Indian 
Caucasus, about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. At 
a somewhat later period, Sdhala was subject to Ma- 
hirkul, or MihirJml, who lost his kingdom by an 
unsuccessful campaign against Baladitya, king of Ma- 
gadha. But being afterwards set at liberty by the 
conqueror, he obtained possession of Kashmir by 
treachery. I know of no other mention of S9,kala 
until A.D. 633, when it was visited by Hwen Thsang, 
who describes the neighbouring town of Tse-kia as 
the capital of a large kingdom, which extended from 
the Indus to the Bytls, and from the foot of the hills 
to the confluence of the flve rivers. 

The classical notices of Sc^ngala are confined to the 
two historical accounts of Arrian and Curtius, and a 
passing mention by Diodorus. Curtins simply calls it 
“ a great city defended not only by a waU, but by a 
swamp { pains ) But the swamp was a deep one, 
as some of the inhabitants afterwards escaped by 
swimming across it [pahideni transnaoere). Arrian 
calls it a lake, but adds that it was not dcoij, 

that it was near the city wall, and that one of the 
gates opened upon it. lie describes the city itself as 
strong both by art and nature, being defended by 
brick walls and covered by the lake. Outside the city 
there was a low hill, ’yr]\o<f>os, which tlio Kathscans had 
surrounded with a triple lino of carts for the protec- 
tion of their camp.j" This little hill I would identify 

* Vita Alex., ix. 1: “Ad magnam dcindo urbom pervonit, noa 
iTfiuro solum, sod etiam paludo mnnilam.” 

t ‘ Anabasis,’ V. 22 : KvacXcjj roO yrj\6<l)i)v d/jid^as Treincrrjcravre^j 
€vt 6$ avrav cVrparoTrt^evo?^, ws rpiiiKovv ;)^dpaKa Trpo/Sc/SXijcr^^at rm 
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with, the low ridge to the north-west, called Munda- 
papura, which would certainly appear to liaye been 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pot- 
tery do not extend so far.* I conclude that the camp 
on the hiU was formed chiefly by the fugitives from 
other places, for whom there was no room in the 
already crowded city. The hill must have been close 
to the city walls, because the Eatheeans, after the 
second line of carts had been broken by the Greeks, 
fled into the city and shut the gates. It is clear, 
therefore, that the triple row of carts could only have 
surrounded the hill on three sides, and that the fourth 
side was open to the city. The hill was thus connected 
with the city as a temporaiy out-work, from which the 
defenders, if overpowered, could make their escape 
behind the walls. As the number of carts captured 
by Alexander was only 300, the hill must have been 
a very small one; for if we allow 100 carts to each 
line, the innermost line, where they were closely 
packed, at 10 feet per cart, could not have been more 
than 1000 feet in length round the three sides at the 
base. Placing the middle row 50 feet beyond the 
inner one, its length would have been 1200 feet, and 
that of the outer row, at the same distance, would 
have been 1400 feet, or little more than a quarter of 
a mile. Now this accords so well with the size of the 
Mundapapura hill, that I feel considerable confidence 
in the accuracy of my identification. As these carts 
were afterwards used by Ptolemy to form a single line 
of barrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit to its 
size, as 300 carts would not have extended more than 
5000 feet, or about 17 feet per cart, if placed cud to 

* See Map No. VIII. 
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end ; Lnt as tliere may have been numerous trees on 
the hank of the lake, the length of the harrier may 
he extended to about 6000 feet. hTow it is remark- 
able that this is the exact length of this outer line ac- 
cording to my survey, "which shows the utmost extent 
of the lake in the rainy season. I could find no trace 
of the rampart and ditch with which Alexander sur- 
rounded the town, hut I was not disappointed, as the 
rains of two thousand years must have obliterated them 
long ago. 

The Kathseans made an unsuccessful attempt to 
escape across the lake during the night, but they were 
checked by the barrier of carts, and driven back into 
the city. The walls were then breached by under- 
mining, and the place was taken by assault, in which 
the Kathaeans, according to Arrian, lost 17,000 slain, 
and 70,000 prisoners. Ourtius, however, gives the 
loss of the Kathaeans at 8000 killed. I am satisfied 
that Arrian’s numbers are erroneous, either tlirough 
error or exaggeration, as the city was a small one, 
and could not, at the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 
square feet to each person, have contained more than 

12.000 people. If we double or triple this for the 
infiux of fugitives, the whole number would be about 

30.000 pei’sons. I should like, therefore, to read 
Arrian’s numbers as 7000 slain and 17,000 prisoners. 
This would bring his number of slain into accord with 
Curtins, and his total number into accord with proba- 
bility. 

Both Curtins and Arrian agi'ee in stating that Alex- 
ander had crossed the Hydraotes before he advanced 
against Sangala, which should therefore be to the east 
of that river. But the detailed measurements of 
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n-wen Tlisang are too precise, the statement of the Ma- 
hibhhrata is too clear, and the coincidence of name is 
too exact to he set aside lightly. Now, the accounts 
of both Arrian and Curtius show that Alexander was 
in full march for the Ganges when he heard “ that 
certain free Indians and Katheeans were resolved to 
give him battle if he attempted to lead his army 
thither.” Alexander no sooner heard this than ho 
immediately directed his march against the Kathmans, 
that is, he changed the previous direction of his march, 
and proceeded towards Sangala. This was the uniform 
plan on which he acted during his campaign in Asia, 
to leave no enemy behind him. When he was in full 
march for Persia, he turned aside to besiege Tyre ; 
when he was in hot pursuit of Bessus, the murderer 
of Darius, he turned to the south to subdue Dran- 
giana and Arachosia ; and when he was longing to 
enter India, he deviated from his direct march to 
besiege Aornos. With the Kathseans the provocation 
was the same. Like the Tyiians, the Drangians, and 
the Bazarians of Aornos, they wished to avoid rather 
than to oppose Alexander ; but if attacked they wore 
resolved to resist. Alexander was then on the eastern 
bank of the Hydraotes, or Ravi, and on the day after 
his departure from the river he came to tho city of 
Fimprama, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, and 
on the third day reached Sangala. As he was obliged 
to halt after his first two marches, they must have 
been forced ones, of not less than 25 miles each, and 
his last may have been a common march of 12 or 15 
miles. Sangala, therefore, must have been about CO 
or 65 miles from the camp on the bank of the Ilydra- 
otes. Now this is the exact distance of the Sangala 
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liill from Lalior wHcIl was most probaHy tlie position 
of Alexander’s camp wben he heard of the recusancy 
of the Katheei. I believe, therefore, that Alexander 
at once gave up his march to the Ganges, and re- 
crossed the Eavi to punish the people of Sangala for 
daring to withhold their submission. 

Tahi, or Jsarur. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable 
position of Hwen Thsang’s Tse-lna, which was the 
capital of the Panjab iuA.D. 633. It is situated about 
2 miles to the south of the high-road between Labor 
and Pindi Bhatiydn, being 45 miles from the former, 
and 24 from the latter place.* It is 19 miles distant 
from Sangala hy the road, but not more than 16 miles 
in a direct line across the country. Nothing whatever 
is known of its ancient history, but the people say 
that it was originally called TJdamnagar^ or TJda- 
Nagari, and that it was deserted for many centuries, 
until Akbar’s time, when Ugar Shah, a Dogar, built 
the Masjid, which still exists, on the top of the 
mound. The antiquity claimed for the place is con- 
firmed by the large size of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 
inches, which are found all over the ruins, and by the 
groat number of Indo-Scythian coins that are dis- 
covered annually after heavy rain. It therefore 
reaches back to the first century before the Christian 
era, and from its position I believe it to be the Pim- 
j)rama of Alexander. 

The ruins of Asarur consist of an extensive mound 
15,600 feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit. The highest 
point is in the north-west quarter, where the mound 
* Sec Map No. YI. 
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rises to 59 feet above the fields. Tbis part, wbieh I 
take to be the ancient palace, is 600 feet long and 400 
feet broad, and quite regular iii shape. It contains an 
old well 21 feet in diameter, which has not been used 
for many years, and is now dry. The palace is com- 
pletely surrounded by a line of large mounds about 
25 feet in height, and 8100 feet, or mile in circuit, 
which was evidently the stronghold or citadel of the 
place. The mounds are rounded and prominent, like 
the ruins of large towers or bastions. On the cast and 
south sides of the citadel the mass of ruins sinks to 1 0 
and 15 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the 
citadel, and is, no doubt, the remains of the old city. 
I could find no trace of any ancient buildings, as all 
the surface bricks have been long ago carried off to 
the neighbouring shrine of Ugar Shah at Kh(h\gdh 
Masrur ; but amongst the old bricks forming the sur- 
rounding wall of the Masjid I found throe moulded in 
different patterns, which could only have belonged to 
buildings of some importance. I found also a wcdg(!- 
shaped brick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the nairow end, and nearly 
10-| inches at the broad end. This could only have 
been made for a stupa, or a well, but Tiiost probably 
for the latter, as the existing well is 21 feet in dia- 
meter. Asarur is now a small village of only 45 
houses. 

Hwen Thsang places Tse-hia at 14 or 15 li, or 2^- 
miles, to the north-east of Sdkala ; but as there', are no 
traces of any former town in this position, I think it 
very probable that the true numbei-s should bo 1 14 or 
115 li, or 19 miles, which is just the distance Ix'.twfH'U 
Sangala and Asarur by the road, although in a direct 
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line it is not more than 16 miles. The circnit of Tse- 
hia was about 20 /i, or upwards of three miles, which 
agrees sulficiently well with my measurement of the 
ruins of Asarur at 15,600 feet, or just three miles. At 
the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit there were ten mo- 
nasteries, but very few Buddhists, and the mass of the 
people worshipped the Brahmanical gods. To the 
north-east of the town at 10 /i, or nearly 2 miles, 
there was a stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, which 
marked the spot where Buddha had halted, and which 
was said to contain a large quantity of liis relics. This 
stupa may, I think, be identified with the little mound 
of Sald)\ near Thata Syadon, just two miles to the 
north of Asarur. 

Ban-si^ or Nara-Sinha. 

On leaving Tse-Icia^ Hwen Thsang travelled east- 
ward to Na-lo-Seng-ho^ or Ndra-SinJta, beyond which 
place he entered the forest of Po-lo-slie, or Pilu trees 
{Salvadora Persica\ where he encountered the bri- 
gands, as already related. This town of Nara-Sinha 
is, I believe, represented by the large ruined mound 
of Ban-Si, which is situated 9 miles to the south of 
Shokohpura, and 25 miles to the cast-south-east of 
Asarur, and about the same distance to the west of 
Labor.* Si, or Silt, is the usual Indian contraction 
for Sink, and Ban is a well-known interchange of pro- 
nunciation with Ndr, as in Banod for Narod, a large 
town in the Gwalior tenitory, about 35 miles to the 
south of Harwar, and in Nakidor for Lakhnor, tho 
capital of Katehar, or Bohilkhand. In Bcinsi, there- 
fore, we have not only an exact correspondence of 

* See Map No. VI. 
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position, but also the most precise agreement of name, 
with the long-sought-for Nara-Swha of the Chinese 
pilgrim. This identification is the more valuable, as it 
furnishes the most conclusive evidence that could be 
desired of the accuracy of Ilwon Thsang’s emplacement 
of Sangala to the westward of the Eavi, instead of to 
the eastwai’d, as indicated by the classical authorities. 

The remains of Ran-si consist of a large ruined 
mound, 600 feet in length from north to south, and 
500 feet from cast to west, with a general height of 
from 20 to 25 feet. It is thichly covered with broken 
bricks of large size, and coins are occasionally found 
by the saltpetre manufacturers. All the old ruined 
mounds in the Punjab, as Shorkot, Multan, Ilarapa, 
etc., abound in saltpetre, which has been derived from 
man’s occupation, and which, therefore, affords a cer- 
tain proof that the mound of llansi is not a natural 
elevation, but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, 
the result of many centuries, llansi also poSkScsscs a 
tomb of a Nao-ffaja, or giant of “ nine yards,” Avliich 
I believe to be only the remains of a recumbent statue 
of Buddha, after his attainment of Nirvana^ or death. 
Similar gigantic statues of bricks and mud are still 
made in Barma, which, when in ruins, present exactly 
the same appearance as these Nao-ffaja tombs. As 
Buddha was believed to have died with his face to the 
east, all the Nirodna statues would, of course, bo 
placed in a direction from north to south ; and as Mu- 
hammadan tombs in India arc placed in the same 
direction, I believe that the early Musalmans took 
advantage of these Buddhist statues to form ready- 
made tombs for their leaders who fell in battle. 1 shall 
have more to say on this subject hereafter, and I only 
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mention it tere as another proof of the antiquity of 
Mansi. 


Amlalmjji., or Amalmiis. 

Aniba and Kdj)i are the names of two ruined mounds, 
the remains of ancient cities, which are said to have 
been called after a brother and sister, whose story has 
already been referred to in my account of Mauikyala. 
According to the legend, the family consisted of three 
brothers, named Sir-kap^ Sir-suk, and Aviba, and of 
four sisters, named Kdpi^ Kalpi^ Munde, and Mdndehi, 
each of whom is said to have founded a city to the 
south of Shekohpura, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Man-si. The ruins of these cities are pointed out at 
the following places : 

1st. Sir-hap is a mound of ruins near the village of 
Balarh, 6 miles to the south of Shekohjiura. It is re- 
markable that the name of Balarh is also connected with 
Sirkap in the legends of the Sindh Sugar Dodb, which 
assign the Balarh Tope as the seat of this Baja. 

2nd. 8ir-sulc is a ruined mound, near the village of 
Murad, 3-| miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 2^ 
miles to the north of this Sir-kap mound. 

3rd. Amha is a large rumed mound and village, up- 
wards of 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and one 
mile to the east of Man-si. 

4th. Kdjji, or Kdnj)i, as it is also written and pro- 
nounced, is a small mound 2-|- miles to the cast of 
Amba, on the old high-road to Labor. 

6th. Kalpi is another small ruined mound near the 
village of Bhuipur, about midway between the mounds 
of Sir-kap and Amba. 

6th. Munde is a ruined mound and village on the 

0 2 
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west bank of the Bdffh-hachha river, 8 miles to the 
south of Eansi and Amba. 

7th. Md/idehi is a ruined mound and village to the 
south-east of Amba and Kapi, from which it is equi- 
distant S|- miles. 

All of these mounds are on the western bank of the 
BdgJi-bachha river, and at a mean distance of about 25 
miles to the westward of Labor. The whole of the 
villages just mentioned will be found in the district 
map of Labor, but the mounds themselves are shown 
only in the large map of the Sarakjoiir Parganah. I 
have already remarked that the name of the Bd^h- 
hacUlia river is most probably connected with the 
legend of the “Seven hungry Tiger Cubs” {Bdyh- 
baelihas), whose names are preserved in those of the 
seven mounds above noted. The same story is told 
here that is so common in the Sindh Sdgar Doab. 
E^shlu, the Eaja of Syhlkot, plays at Chopar with Sir- 
hap for a human head, and having won it accepts Ids 
daughter Kokild instead of the stake. The people 
have the most undoubting faith in the truth of this 
legend, and they quoted, with evident satisfaction, the 
following couplet in support of their belief : — ■ 

“ Amha-Kajpa jpai larai, 

Kal^i haJiin chhurAwan ai'^ 

When strife arose ’tween Amb and ICap 
Their sister Kalpi made it np. 

As they could give no explanation of the nature of 
this quarrel, the couplet adds but little to our informa- 
tion regarding the seven brothers and sisters. I may 
observe, however, that the junction of the two names 
of Amba and Kapi is most probably as old as the time 
of Ptolemy, who places a town named Aviakulis^ or 
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Amakapis, to the west of E.§,vi, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Labokla, or Labor.* 

The mound of Amha is 900 feet square, and from 
25 to 30 feet in height ; hut as the whole of the sur- 
rounding fields, for a breadth of about 600 feet, are 
coTered with broken pottery, the full extent of the 
ancient town may he taken at not less than 8000 feet, 
or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. The mound itself is 
covered with broken bricks of large size, amongst 
which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. I 
found also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled iron ore, similar to that of Sangala, and of 
the EarS,na hills. According to the statements of the 
people, the place was founded by Eaja Amha 1800 or 
1900 years ago, or just about the beginning of the 
Christian era. This date would make the three brothers 
contemporary with Hushka, Jushka, and Eanishka, 
the three great kings of the Yuch\ or KusMn race of 
Indo-Scythians, with whom I am, on other grounds, 
inclined to identify them. At present, however, I am 
not prepared to enter upon the long discussion which 
would be necessary to establish their identity. 

LoJidwar, or Labor . 

The great city of Labor, which has been the capital 
of the Panj^h for nearly nine hundred years, is said to 
have been founded by or Zo, the son of Eama, 
after whom it was named LoJidmar. Under this form 
it is mentioned by Abu Eihiln ; but the present form 

* The identification of Ptolemy’s LaboMa with Labor was first made 
in Kieperl’s Map of India, according to Ptolemy, which accompanied 
Lassen’s ‘ Indiache Alterthumskunde.’ It lias since been confirmed by 
the researches of Mr. T. H. Thornton, the author of the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Labor.’ 
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of the name, Ldhor, which was soon adopted by the 
Muhammadans, has now become universal. Its history 
has been described by Mr. Thornton in a very full and 
able account, replete with interesting information. 
He has identified Lcthor with the Labolda of Ptolemy, 
which I believe to be correct, taking the fii-st two 
syllables Laho to represent the name of Lava. But I 
would alter the termination of Ma to IJca^ or laha., thus 
making the whole name Laholaka for LavdlaTta., or the 
“ abode of Lava.^'^ 

HweE Thsang makes no mention of Labor, although 
it is almost certain that he must have passed through 
it on his way from Tdki to JTilandhar. He notes* 
that he halted for a whole month at a large city on 
the eastern frontier of T^ki ; but as this kingdom ex- 
tended to the Byas river on the east, the great city on 
its eastern frontier should be looked for on the line of 
the Bias, and not on the Eavi. It was most probably 
Kasur. The first distinct mention of Labor occurs in 
the campaigns of Mahmud of Ghazni, when the Brah- 
man kings of the Kabul valley, being driven from 
Peshawar and Ohind, established their new capital 
first at Bhira on the Jhelam, and afterwards at Labor. 
Thus both Jay Pdl, and his son Jnand Pdl, the suc- 
cessive antagonists of Mahmiud, arc called Eajas of 
Labor by Perishta. This Hindu dynasty was sub- 
verted in A.D. 1031, when Labor became the residence 
of a Muhammadan governor under the king of Ghazni.f 

* Julien’s ' Hiouen Thsang,’ i. 99 . 

t This date is derived from Perishta; hut there are coins of MahmM 
vnth Arabic and Sanskrit inscriptions, struck at Mahmudpur in a.h. 
1019 . Mr. Thomas has identified this city •with Lalior. It is found 
in Abu Piihdn, and other Muhammadan historians, under the corrupt 
form of the capital of Lahor. 
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Up-wards of a century later, in a.d. 1152, -wlien Bali- 
ram was driven from Grhazni by the Afghans of Gdior, 
bis son Xusbru established himself at Labor. But 
this new kingdom lasted for only two generations, un- 
til A.D. 1186, when the sovereignty of the Uhaznavis 
was finally extinguished by the capture and imprison- 
ment of Khusru Malik, the last of his race. 

Kiiscmar^ or Kasdir. 

According to the traditions of the people Kasur was 
founded by Kusa^ the son of Bdma, after whom it was 
named Kusdwar, which, like the contemporary city of 
Lohawar, has been slightly altered in pronunciation 
by the transposition of the vowels. The town stands 
on the high bank of the old bed of the Bias river, 32 
miles to the south-south-east of Labor,* and is popu- 
larly said to have once possessed hdra Mlah, or ‘‘ twelve 
forts,” of which seven only are now standing. Its 
antiquity is undoubted. There are, however, no build- 
ings or remains of any consequence ; but the extent of 
the ruins is very great and the situation on the 
high-road between Labor and the old point of junc- 
tion of the Bias and Satlej, opposite Firuzpur, is so 
favourable that it must have been occupied at a very 
early date. The position also is a strong one, as it is 
covered by the Bids river on the south, and by ravines 
on the other sides. It is quite impossible to define 
the limits of the ancient city, as the suburbs of the 
present town are entirely covered with the ruins of 

* Soo Map No. VI. 

t I speak from personal survey and examination j but I can also 
refer to Lieutenant Barr’s ‘ Kabul and tbe Panjfib,’ p, 409,—“ Kasur, 
a large and ancient town, tliat in former days must have covered an 
extensive area, as its ruins are interminable.” 
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tombs and magjids, and other massive buildings ; but 
it could not, I think, have occupied less than one 
square mile, -which -would give a circuit of about four 
miles for the walled town. Several of the tombs arc 
fully a mile distant from the present town ; and at 
least one -half of the intervening space, which is 
thickly covered with ruins, would appear to have be- 
longed to the ancient city. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that this must be the “great town” on the 
eastern frontier of Tdki^ that is, on the Bias river, at 
which Hwen Thsang halted for a month on his way 
from the capital of Tdki to ChinapaiL Unfortunately, 
he has omitted the usual details, and we have only 
the one bare fact, that it was situated somewhere on 
the right bank of the Bias opposite Labor, to guide us 
in determining its position. 

Cldnapaii^ or Pati. 

Hwen Thsang places the town of Chinapati at 500 
/*, or 83 miles, to the east of Tdki, a position which 
corresponds almost exactly with Patti, a largo and 
very old town, situated 27 miles to the north-east of 
Kasur, and 10 miles to the west of the Bids river.* 
Unfortunately there is a discrepancy in the recorded 
distance of the next place -visited by the pilgrim, 
otherwise the site of Chinapati might have been fixed 
absolutely with reference to its bearing and distance 
from the well-kno-wn city of Jalandhar. In the Lifef 
of Hwen Thsang, Chinapati is said to be 50 li, or 8 
miles, to the north-west of the Tdmasa-vana monastery, 
which was 150 li, or 25 miles, to the south-west of 
Jalandhar, But in the Travels J of Hwen Thsang the 

* See Map No. VI. t Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ i. 102. 

t Hid., ii. 108. 
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distance of the monastery is stated at 500 li^ or 83 
miles, from CMnapati. This last distance is quite im- 
possible, as it would place CMnapati about 30 miles 
to the north of Tdki^ instead of 83 miles to the east of 
it, as specified by the pilgrim in his journal. On the 
other hand, the shorter distance of eight miles would 
place it in the midst of the sandy bed of the Bi^s 
river, where no town has ever existed. I would, 
therefore, propose to read 160 /i, or 25 miles, which 
would fix CMnapati at the town of Patii^ in the very 
position that has already been determined by the 
healing and distance from Tdki. 

Patti is a large brick town of considerable anti- 
quity. According to Bumes,* it was built in the 
reign of Akbar; but he is undoubtedly wrong, as 
the town was already the head of a Parganah in the 
time of Hum^yun, who assigned it to his servant 
Jaohar.j' It is called Patti-Haibatpur by Abul Pazl,J 
and it is still known as Haibatpur-Patti. According 
to the people, the town received its Muhammadan 
name from Haibat Kh^n, whose date is not known, 
but I think it probable that he may be identified with 
Haibat Kh^n Shirwfi.ni, who was a leading noble in 
the time of Sikandar Ludi, and who commanded the 
army of the Afghan king against Hum&yun on his 
return from Persia. The antiquity ef Patti is proved 
by the numbers of burnt bricks and old wells which 
are found about the town. The old dry wells were 
noted more than throe hundred years ago by Jaohar,|| 
the attendant of the Emperor Hnmiiyun ; and the pro- 

* ‘ Travels in Panjab and Bolcliara/ ii. 9. 

t ‘Memoirs of Hnmliyun,’ 112. J ‘ Ayin AkLari,’ ii. 2C0. 

II ‘ Memoirs of ITumayun,’ p. 113. 
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fusion of bricks struck Burnes,* -wlio remarks tkat 
“ the houses are constructed of bricks, and the streets 
are even laid -with them. Some -workmen digging a 
well in this neighbourhood lately hit upon a former 
well on which was a Hindu inscription. It set forth 
that it had been built by one Agurtuta, of whom tra- 
dition gives no account.” I visited the place in 1838, 
only a few years after Burnes, but I failed to recover 
the inscription. 

Another proof of antiquity is the presence of one of 
the long graves or tombs, which the people call No- 
ffaja, or “ Nine-yards,” that is the Giant. The Patti 
No-gaja is said by Barrf to have lived in the time of 
Akbar; but these tombs, which arc common in the 
north-west of India, are more usually referred to the 
Ghdsis, who fell in fight against the infidels in the 
early ages of Muhammadanism. I would therefore 
assign the grave to the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and the brick tomb which has been erected over it to 
the time of Akbar. 

According to Hwen Thsang, the district of Ckina- 
jgata was about 2000 or 333 miles, in circuit. With 
these dimensions, it must have comprised the whole of 
the upper BS,ri DoS.b, between the Bias and the Ravi, 
from the foot of the hills to the old junction of the 
Bi&s and Satlej, near Piruzpur. The name of Chi-na- 
po-ti, or Chimpali^ is referred to the time of the gi’cat 
Indo-Scythian king Kanishka, who fixed this place as 
the residence of his Chinese hostages. The pilgrim 
adds, that previous to their residence, India had pos- 
sessed neither pears nor peaches, both of which wore 
introduced by the Chinese hostages. The pears wore 

* ‘ Panjab and Botbara,’ ii. 0. f ‘ C'abul and tlio Panjab,’ p. 02. 
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called Chi-na-ni^ or Chindni, tliat is, “ broiiglit from 
China,” and the peaches Chi-na-lo-she-fo-ta-lo^ or China- 
rdja-putra, that is, the “ China King’s sons.” This is 
not quite correct, as both pears and peaches are found 
growing wild in the neighbouring hills. But there 
are now two kinds of cultivated peaches, the one round 
and juicy, the other flat and sweet. The flrst, which 
is called dm in Hindi, and Shaftdlu in Persian, is 
certainly indigenous ; but the other, which is called 
Chini-shaftdlu^ is most probably that which Hwen 
Thsang refers to as having been introduced from 
China. 


3. SHORKOT. 

Hwen Thsang calls the central district of the Panjab 
Po-fa-to, or Po-la-fa-to, for which M. Stanislas Julien 
proposes to read Parvata. But to this it may be ob- 
jected that parvata^ which means a “ hill,” could not 
be, and in fact never is, applied as a name to any 
place in the plains. The capital was situated at 
700 /«, or 117 miles, to the north-cast of Multfln, a 
position which agrees almost exactly with the site of 
Jhang^ on the Chenab. But as this place lies at some 
distance above the junction of the Jhelam and Chen^lb, 
it is most probable that it belonged to the northern 
division of Tdhi. In this case the distance recorded 
by Hwen Thsang would bo too great, which might be 
due to his overlooking the shortness of the kos in this 
part of the country, as I have already explained in 
my account of Singhapura. This kos is only 1 mile 
and 2^ furlongs, or just of the common kos. At this 
valuation Hwen Thsang’s distance would be only 76 
miles, which is within a few miles of the position of 
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Bhorlcot^ or Sldr^ as it is called in the ‘Ayin Akbari.’ 
No-w the initial syllable po of the Chinese name is fre- 
quently interchanged with the syllable so^ of which we 
have a notable instance in Po-lo-tu-Io for 8o-lo-ta-lo, or 
Saldtura, the well-known birthplace of the famous gram- 
marian Phnini. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the same interchange may have occurred in the name 
of Po-lo-fa-io^ for Bo-lo-Ja-to, or Soravati, which would 
be a synonym for Shwhot This is a mere suggestion' 
to account for the Chinese name of the capital, which 
does not affect the identification of the province, as it 
is quite certain, from its position to the north-cast of 
Multan, that it must correspond with the parpanah^ 
or district of Shorkot. The people I take to be the 
Budraka, or OwudraJcce of the classical winters, a 
point which will be fully examined in my account of 
Ajudhan. 

The province is described by Hwon Thsang as being 
5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit, which must be greatly 
exaggerated. On the east the boundary was limited 
by the Satlej, which for 100 miles formed the frontier 
line of the kingdom of Gurjjara ; on the north it was 
bounded by the province of Tdki for a distance of 200 
miles from the Indus to the old junction of the Byfis 
and Satlej, near Firuzpur; on the south it was 
bounded by Multan for a distance of 150 miles from 
the Indus, near Dera Pin-pandli^ to the Satlej, below 
Pdkpatan ; on the west it was bounded by the Indus 
itself for about 50 miles. The total length of frontier 
is therefore not more than 520 miles, wliich is con- 
siderably less than the circuit recorded by Ilwon 
Thsang. The discrepancy may perhaps be explained, 
as before, by the use of the short kos^ which would 
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reduce tlie circuit of 833 miles to 631, wliich agrees 
very closely with, the actual measuremeuts. 

"Within these limits there are several important 
towns, and many ruined moundSj^ the remains of 
ancient cities, which once played an important part 
in the history of the Panjab. These are : — 

EichnaDo^b .(J* 

[2. Eot Eamaha. 

('3. Harapa. 

Bari Doab . .Id. Akbar. 

[5. Satgarha. 

Doab j 6. Depalpur. 

J^andhar Pith[7. Ajudhan. 

Sliorhot. 

SJiorkot is a huge mound of ruins, which gives its 
name to the parganah^ or division of Shor, or the 
lower half of the Eichna Do^b.* It was visited by 
Burnes,f who describes the place as “a mound of earth, 
surrounded by a brick wall, and so high as to be seen 
for a circuit of six or eight miles.” He adds that it 
is much larger than Sehwto, which, following the 
measurement of De la Hoste, is 1200 feet long, by 
750 feet broad4 According to my information, Sbor- 
kot is much smaller than Harapa, and about the size 
of Akbar, that is, 2000 feet by 1000 feet, but loftier 
than either of them. The mound is surrounded by a 
wall of large-sized bricks, which is an undoubted sign 
of antiquity. Burnes was informed by the people that 
their town had been destroyed by some king from the 
westward, about 1300 years ago. The locality leads 

* See Map No. YL f * Bokhara and Panjab/ i. 113. 

J * Journ. Asiat. Soo., Bengal, 1840, p. 913. 
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him. to fix on it as the place where Alexander was 
wounded, and to assign its downfall to Alexander 
himself. I received the same tradition about its de- 
struction, which I would attribute to the "White Huns, 
who must have entered the Panjab from the westward 
during the sixth century, or about the very time 
specified in the tradition. 

The foundation of the city is attributed to a fabu- 
lous Eaja 8Iior, of whom nothing is known but the 
name. I think it probable that Shorkot may be the 
Alexandria Soriano, Scopulvi], of Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus, who gives no clue to its position save the bare 
fact that it was in India. The names agree so exactly 
that I feel tempted to suggest that Shorkot may have 
been enlarged and strengthened by Philip, whom 
Alexander left behind as governor of the OxudraJea 
and Main. This suggestion seems the more probable 
when we remember that Shorkot was in the direct 
line of Alexander’s route, from the junction of the 
Hydaspes and Akesines to the capital of the Malli. 
I would, therefore, identify it with the city of the 
Main, which, according to Diodorus and Cui-tius, sur- 
rendered after a short blockade.* Ourtiust places it 
at 250 stadia, or 28f miles, from the junction of the 
rivers, a position which corresponds exactly with that 
of Shorkot. The account of Arrian differs from that 
of the other two historians in several very important 
particulars. He states that the first city taken by 
Alexander after leaving the confluence of the rivers 
was inland 400 stadia, or 46 miles,;}: distant from the 
Akesines, and that it was captured by assault. I 

* ‘ Diodorus,’ ivii. 52 ; Curiius, “ ooroii4 cepit.” 

t "Vita Alex., ix. 4, 10. if ‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 1 . 
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infer that this city was Kot Kmndlia^ and I would ex- 
plain the discrepancy in the two narratives by a re- 
ference to the details of this campaign which are given 
by Arrian. Alexander divided his army into three 
great bodies, of which the advanced division, com- 
manded by Hcphtestion, marched five days ahead ; 
the centre was commanded by himself, and the rear 
division, which was commanded by Ptolemy, followed 
three days behind. As the campaign was directed 
against the Malli, I conclude that the army marched 
by the dhect route, via Shorkot towards Multan, which 
was certainly the capital of the Malli. Shorkot would 
thus have fallen to Eephaestion, who commanded the 
advanced division of the army. Alexander’s own 
route will be described presently, when I come to 
speak of Kot KamMia. 

The antiquity of Shorkot may be ascertained ap- 
proximately by the coins which are found in its rums. 
These consist chiefly of Indo-Scythian copper pieces 
of all ages, with a few Hindu specimens, and a large 
number of Muhammadan coins. A single copper piece 
of Apollodotus was obtained by Bumes. Prom these 
data I would infer that the town was certainly oc- 
cupied as early as the time of the Greek kings of 
Ariana and the Panjab, and that it was in a flourish- 
ing state during the sway of the Indo-Scythians, or 
from B.c. 12G down to a.d. 250, or perhaps later. But 
as the Hindu coins which I obtained from Shorkot 
wore entirely confined to the Brahman kings of the 
Kabul valley and the Panjilb, I conclude that the 
place was cither deserted, or, at least, in a very de- 
cayed state, during the middle ages ; and that it was 
either re-occupied or restored in the tenth century by 
one of these Brahman kings. 
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Kot Kamdlia. 

Kot Eamalia is a small but ancient town situated 
on an isolated mound on the right or northern bank 
of the Eavi, which marks the extreme limit of the 
river’s fluctuations on that side.* It is 44 miles to 
the south-east of the junction of the Hydaspes and Ake- 
sines, and 35 miles to the east-south-east of Shorkot. 
It possesses an ancient mound of burnt-brick ruins, 
and is said to have been overthrown by a king from 
the "West at the same time as Shorkot and Ilarapa. 
Its present name, according to some people, was de- 
rived from a Muhammadan governor, named Kam^ll- 
ud-din. But this is not certain ; and I think it is 
quite possible that it may owe its origin to the Malli 
tribe, which still exists in this part of the country ; 
but whether the name be old or not, it is quite certain 
that the site is very ancient ; and I am, therefore, led 
to believe that it may be identified with the first city 
captured by Alexander in his campaign against the 
Malli. 

Arrian’s account of the capture is so clear and con- 
cise that I will quote it in his own words, j* On leav- 
ing the junction of the rivers Alexander “marched 
through a desert country against the Malii, and the 
first day pitched his tents on the banks of a small 
rivulet, about one hundred stadia distant from the 
river Akesines. Having there allowed his troops a 
little time for refreshment and rest, he ordered every 
one to fill all his vessels with water, which done, ho 
continued his march the remaining part of that day 
and all night, and early the next morning arrived at 

See Maps Nos. Y. and YI. f ‘ Anabasis/ vi. 7, 
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a city, -whither many of the Malii had fled for refuge, 
and this was about 400 stadia distant from the Ake- 
sincB.” The small rivulet here mentioned I believe 
to he the lower course of the Aych river, which rises 
in the outer range of hills, and flows past Sytilkot 
towards Sangala, below which the bed is still traceable 
for some distance. It appears again 18 miles to the 
east of Jliany^ and is finally lost about 12 miles to the 
cast of Shorkot.* How somewhere between these two 
points Alexander must have crossed the Ayek^ as the 
desert country, which he afterwards traversed, lies 
immediately beyond it. If he had marched to the 
south ho would have arrived at Shorkot, but he would 
not have encountered any desert, as his route would 
have been over the lUiddar, or low-lying lands in the 
valley of the Chenab. A march of 46 miles in a 
southerly direction would have carried him also right 
up to the bank of the Hydraotos, or Etivi, a point 
which Alexander only reached, according to Arrian’s 
narrative, after another night’s march.f As this march 
lasted from the first watch of the night until daylight, 
it cannot have been less than 18 or 20 miles, which 
agrees exactly with the distance of the Etlvi opposite 
Tulamba from Kot ICaniillia. The direction of Alex- 
ander’s march must, therefore, have been to the south- 
east ; first to the Ayeh river, where he halted to re- 
fresh his soldiers, and to fill their water vessels, and 
thence across the hard clayey and waterless tract called 
8andar-hdr, that is, the hdr, a desert of the Sandar, or 
Chandra river. Thus the position of the rivulet, the 
description of the desolate country, and the distance of 
the city from the confluence of the rivers, all agree in 

* See Maps Nos. V. and TI. t ‘ Analiasis,’ vi. 7. 

P 
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fixing the site of the fortress assaulted by Alexander 
■with Kot Kamdlia. 

Arrian describes the place as a -R'aUed city witb a 
castle seated on an eminence of difficult access, 'vvliicb 
the Indians held for a long time. At last it was 
carried by storm, and the whole of the garrison, to 
the number of 2000, were pnt to the sword. 

Harapa. 

Whilst Alexander was engaged in the assault of 
the city just described, Arrian relates that ho had dis- 
patched Perdikkas with the cavalry against “ an- 
other city of the Malii, into which a great body of 
Indians had fied for safety.”* His instructions wore to 
blockade the city until Alexander arrived ; but the in- 
habitants deserted the place on his approach, and took 
refuge in the neighbouring marshes. This city I be- 
lieve to be Ilarapa. The mention of marshes shows 
that it must have been near the Eavi, and as Por- 
dikkas was sent in advance of Alexander, it must also 
have been beyond Kot Kamdlia, that is, to the east or 
south-east of it. Kow this is exactly the position of 
Ilarapa, which is situated 16 miles to the cast-south- 
east of Kot Kamdlia, and on the opposite high bank 
of the Edvi.j" There are also several marshes in the 
low ground in its immediate vicinity. 

Ilarapa has been described by two well-known tra- 
vellers, Burnes and Masson, and to their descriptions 
I am not able to add much, although I have been 
encamped at the place on throe different occasions. 
BurnesJ estimated the extent of the ruins as “ about 

* ‘Anabasis,’ ti. 6. t See Maps Nos. V. and VI. 

X ‘Bokhara,’ i. 117. 
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three miles in circumference, -which is one-half too 
much, as the actual ruined mound forms an irregular 
square of only half a mile on each side, or t-w^o miles in 
circuit. But this comprises only the remains of the 
■walled to-wn, to -which wo may fairly add the suburbs, 
or fields now covered -with broken bricks and other 
remains, which would bring the size of the old town 
quite up to Bumes’s estimate. Masson* notices a tra- 
dition that Harapa once extended on the west as far 
as Chichawatni, a distance of 12 miles, which serves, 
at least, to show the belief of the people as to the 
former size and importance of their town. 

The great mass of ruins is on the western side, 
whore the mound rises to CO feet in height in the 
centre. At this point there are scv(a'al massive walls 
built of large bricks, which are, no doubt, the remains 
of some extensive building. Tin', other portions of 
the mound vary from BO to 50 fitct in height, the 
mass being formed almost cnt irc'ly of broken bricks. 
Tradition assigns its foundation to Raja Ilarapa, of 
■unknown date, and its destruction to the same western 
king, of the sixth century, who ovcirthrew Shorkot, 
and whom I believe to have boon the loader of the 
White Huns. The crimes of its ruler, who claimed 
the husband’s privilege on every marriage, are said to 
have drawn down the v('ngcance of Ilcavcn, and Ila- 
rapa remained uninhabited for several centuries. As 
the coins that ar(i found in its ruins arc similar to 
those discovered at Shorkot, I think that the two 
places must have experienet'd the same fortunes ; I 
would, therefore, assign its downfall to the Arabs, 
who ovon’an the whole of the lower ]?anjS.b imme- 

* ‘ Trarels,' i. 463, and Joum. Asiat. Soo. Bengal, vi. 57. 

p 2 
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cliately after the capture and occupation of Multdn in 
A.D. 713. 


Alihar, 

Tlie village of Akbar is situated on tlie liigb-road 
leading from Labor to Multan, at 0 miles to tlie south- 
west of Grugera, and 80 miles from Labor. Tbo ruins 
of tbe old town, wbicb stand close to tbo village, con- 
sist of a large mound 1000 feet square, with a small 
castle 200 feet square, and 75 feet bigb at its northern 
end; and a second low mound 800 feet long, and 400 
feet broad at tbo southern end. It must be a place of 
great antiquity, as I found many bricks of very largo 
size, 20 by 10 by 3^ inches, such as have not been 
manufactured for many centuries past. The place was 
deserted until about a.d. 1823, when G-ulab Singh 
Povindia established the present village of Akbar. 
The old name is now utterly lost, which is much to 
be regretted, as the number of moulded bricks found 
amongst the ruins show that the place must have con- 
tained buildings of some architectural consequence. 

Safgarha. 

Saigarha is situated 13 miles to the east of Gugera, 
on one of the projecting points of the high bank which 
marks the limit of the windings of the Bavi on the 
east. The name means the “ seven castles,” but these 
no longer exist. There is an old brick fort on a 
mound, and several isolated mounds, covered with 
broken bricks and other remains, which mark the site 
of an ancient city. Old coins are found in considerable 
numbers, from the time of the Indo-Scythians down- 
wards. It has, therefore, most probably been con- 
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tinuously occupied from tlie beginning of the Christian 
era down to the present time. 

Depdlpvr. 

During the rule of the Pathan emperors of Delhi, 
Depalpur was the capital of the northern Panj^b. It 
was a favourite residence of Piruz Shah, who erected 
a large masjid outside the city, and drew a canal from 
the Satlej for the irrigation of its lands. At the time 
of Timur’s invasion it was second only to Multan in 
size and importance, and was popxrlarly said to pos- 
sess 84 towers, 84 masjids, and 84 wells. At present 
it is very nearly deserted, there being only one in- 
habited street running between the two gates. In 
shape it is a square of nearly 1600 feet, with a pro- 
jection 500 foot square at the south-east quarter. To 
the south-west there is a high ruined moxxnd, which 
is said to bo the remains of a citadel. It was con- 
nected with the town by a bridge of three arches, 
which is still standing ; and from its high and com- 
manding position I conclude that it must have boon 
the citadel. To the soxith and cast there are also 
long moxxnds of rxxius, which arc, no doxxbt, the re- 
mains of the sxiburbs, Tlio actual ruins of Dcpfilpur, 
including the citadel and suburbs, occupy a space 
three-quarters of a mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth or 2-} miles in circuit. Put in its flourishing 
days it must have boon mixch larger, as the fields to 
the east are strewn with bruiks right up to the banks 
of the canal, near which Piruz Shali’s masjid was 
situated. This extension of the city beyond the walls 
may also bo inferred from the fact that the people of 
DepMpur, on Timur’s invasion, sought rcfxxgo in 
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Bhatner, whicli they would not have done if their 
own city had been defensible. 

The foundation of the place is assigned to BajaDova 
Pala, whose date is unknown. Its antiquity, how- 
ever, is undoubted, as the interior surface on which 
the houses are now built is on a level with the terre- 
jilein of the ramparts. The old coins, also, which arc 
found there in great numbers, show that Dopiilpur was 
in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Scythians. 
I am inclined, therefore, to identify it with the Dai- 
dala of Ptolemy, which Avas on the Satlej to the south 
of Laholcla and Jumlcatis^ or Labor and Ambakfipi. 

Jjudhan, or Pdkpalun. 

The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on the high 
bank of the old Satlej, 28 miles to the south-AVost of 
DopAlpur, and 10 miles from the present course of the 
river. Its foundation is assigned to a Hindu saint, or 
raja, of the same name, of whom nothing else is re- 
corded. This part of the Doab is still known as Surdl- 
des, a name which recalls the Surakoma of Diodorus, 
and the Sudrakce and OjoudrakcB of other Greek writei's. 
How, the Sudrahm are always coupled with the Malli 
by classical authors, just as Ajudhan and Multan arc 
joined together by the Muhammadan historians. I 
think, therefore, that wo may look upon Ajudhan and 
its neighbour DepS.lpur as tAvo of the chief cities of 
the Sudrakas, or Siirakas, who, in the time of Alex- 
ander, were one of the free nations of India. Dionysius 
and Honnus use the form of Iludarkce, Pliny has Sij- 
dracts, which agrees with Strabo’s Sudraka ; and 
Diodorus has Surakousce. Arrian and Curtins alone 
give OxudrakiB. Strabo adds that they Aforc said 
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to be descendants of Bacclms;'* and as Chares of 
Mytilene states that the name of the Indian god 
XopodZuos meant oIvottoios, or the “ Wine-bibber,” 
I infer that the people who boasted a descent 
from Bacchus may have called themselves Surdkas, 
or Bacchidoe. The d in Sadralcm I look upon as a re- 
dundant addition of the Greeks, which is also found 
in the Admislce of Arrian and the Andresta of Dio- 
dorus. The Sanskrit name of this people was Ardsh- 
traku, or “the Kingless,” which is well preserved in 
Justin’s Areata. Siirakni, or the descendants of Sura^ 
must therefore be the true Greek form. This is con- 
firmed by the longer form of the name given by Dio- 
dorus as SvpaKovcrai, which is most probably derived 
from the Sanskrit surd, “wine,” and kusa, “mad, 
or inebriated.” It would thus mean simply the 
“ drunkards,” a nickname which was no doubt given 
by their Arian neighbours, who wore very liberal in 
their abuse of the Turanian population of the Panjilb. 
Thus the ICathaei of Sangala are stigmatized in the 
Mahabharata as “thieving JSdMkus,” as well as “ winc- 
bibbers ” and “ bctl catcrs.”t Tlioy arc also cahed by 
a variety of names, as Mudra, Bdkika, Arafla, and 
JdrUikka, and not even once by their own proper 
name, which, as wo know from Alexander’s historians, 
was Kaihai, which is still preserved in the Katin of 
the present day. I confess, therefore, that I look upon 
many of the ethnic appellations which the Greeks have 
handed down to us as r. ore nicknames, or abusive 
epithets applied by the Brahmauical Arians to their 
Turanian neighbours. For instance, the name of 

* G-cop^r., xiv. 1, 8, and 33* 

t Sten^-BdJdk^ dJi6.rLigau^asmam''pUwa gomAnsam. 
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Kamhisfholi^ which Arrian^ gives to a people on the 
Hydraotes, or Eavi, is most probably derived from 
the Sanskrit Kapisasthala^ that is, “Wine-land, or the 
Tavern,” which would be a natural epithet for the 
country of the Surdkusas^ or “ wine-bibbers.” Simi- 
larly I would explain Osoudrakce as Astir alca^ or the 
“Demons.” 

The doubt now arises whether Snrdlra^ or “ the 
drinkers,” can have been the true name of this people. 
Arrian’l" places the Oxudralio: at the junction of the 
Hydaspes and Akesines, where Curtins locates the 
SoUi^ Diodorus the Ibte^ and Strabo the Sibce. Tlio 
only explanation of this discrej)ancy that I can suggest 
is, the probable confusion between the name of Bohi^ 
or Chobhja, of rcrishta,J and that of Sorii^ or B/nr/hi. 
The former was the name of the subjects of Sopcithes, 
or Sophytes, whose rule extended over the Salt Eango 
of mountains above the junction of the ITydaspcs and 
Akesines. The latter name I would refer to Shorkot, 
which I have already identified with Alexandria 
Boriane. It is still the capital of the district of /SZ/or, 
which lies just below the junction of the Ilydaspcs 
and Akesines. The BoUi^ therefore, wore the imme- 
diate neighbours of the Aom, the former people occu- 
pying the country above the confluence of the rivers, 
and the latter the country just below it. 

This location of the Borii^ or Barakas, explains the 
statement of Arrian§ that the Kalhai wore allies of 
the OxiidrakcB and Malii. They were neighbouring 
nations, who were generally at war with each other, but 
were always ready to join against a common enemy. 

* ‘ Indica,’ iv. t ‘ Indica,’ iv. 

X Briggs's ‘PorisLta,’ Inlroduclion, i. § ‘ Anabiisis,’ v. 22. 
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Pliny places the limit of Alexander’s career in the 
territory of the Sudrakas, “ in Sudraeis expeditio Alex- 
andri tcrmino,”* and the altars on the opposite bank of 
the Hyphasis, or Bias river. Prom this point to the 
river S^drus, that is the IIes?drus, or Satlcj, he makes 
the distance 1G8 Eoman, or 154 British miles ; and 
from the /Sj/drm to the Jomanes, or Jumna, exactly the 
same. But as the whole distance from the Bi^s to the 
Jumna varies from 150 to ICO miles, from the foot of 
the hills down to Kasur on the former river, and down 
to ICarmll on the latter river, I presume that only 
one distance, namely, that from the Bids to the Jumna, 
was stated in Pliny’s original authority. The famous 
spot on the castei'ii bank of the Ilyphasis, where 
“ Alexander halted and wept,”-]' must have been 
somewhere in the low ground between the Satlej and 
the Bias, at a short distance above the old junction 
opposite Kasfir and Ba/idpur. Por 20 miles above 
this point the courses of the two rivers ran almost 
parallel, and within a few miles of each other, from 
the earliest times down to A.n. 1790, when the Satlej 
suddenly changc^l its course, and joined the Bisls 
above Urn'i-ki-imlar), "Within this riingo of 20 miles 
the space betwc^cn the two riv(n'S was so small that it 
might easily have been overlooked in stating the dis- 
tance from Ahixander’s camp to the Jumna. I believe, 
however, that it was actually noted by Alexander’s 
oonteinporari('s, for Pliny, after stating the distance to 
the Jumna, says, some copic'S add live miles more.’’:|: 

* ITisL NaL, xti. 12. 

t Gibbon, ‘Peelino and Fall of ilio lioman Fmpiro;' “On iho 
eastern bank of the Ifyj)basis, on tlio verge of the desert, tlio Mace- 
donian hero baited and wept” 

J Jlist. I^at, vi. 21.; “ Exomplaria aliqna adjiciunl quinquo millia 
pasBuum.” 
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Now these five Komun miles are the exact distance of 
the old bed of the Satlej from the eastern bank of 
the Bids, a measurement which some of the ancient 
writers may have omitted to note as a matter of little 
importance. On a general review of all the data, I 
think that the site of Alexander’s altars must bo 
looked for along the line of the present course of the 
Satlej, at a few miles below IInri-ki-j)atan, and not far 
from the well-known field of Sobraon, which is barely 
five miles distant from several bends of the old bod of 
the Satlej. To this point, therefore, the territory of 
the SudraJicB, or StirdJcas, must have extended in the 
time of Alexander. 

For many eenturies Ajudhan was the principal ferry 
on the Satlej. Here met the two great western roads 
from Dera Ghazi Khan and Dora Ismail Khan; the 
first vid Mdnkera, Shorkot, and Harapa ; the second 
vid Multdn. At this point the great conr|ucrors Mah- 
mud and Timur, and the groat traveller Ibn Batuta, 
crossed the Satlej. The fort is said to have been cap- 
tured by Sabuktugin in A.n. 367, or, a.d. 977-78, during 
his plundering expedition in the Panjdb ; and again by 
Ibrdhim Ghaznavi, in a.h. 472, or a.d. 1079-80. On the 
invasion of Timur, the mass of the population fled to 
Bhatner, and the few people that remained wore spared 
by that ruthless barbarian out of respect for tlio famous 
saint Farid-ud-din Shakar-ganj, whoso shrine is in 
Ajudhan. From this saint the place derives its modern 
name of Pdk-paitan, or the “ Ferry of the Pure One,” 
that is, of Farid, whoso latter days were spent at 
Ajudhan. By continued fasting his body is said to 
have become so pure that whatever ho put into ins 
mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, oven earth 
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and stones, was immediately turned into sugar, wlience 
his name of Shahar-ganj^ or “ Sugar-store.” This mi- 
raculous power is recorded in a well-known Persian 
couplet : — 

“ Bang dar dost o guitar gardad, 

Zahar dar kdm o sliahar gardad : ” 

which may he freely rendered : — 

“ Stones in Ins hand are changed to money (jewels), 

And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar).” 

From another memorial couplet we learn that he died 
in A.H. 664, or a.d. 1265-66, when he was 95 lunar 
• years of age. But as the old name of Jjudkan is the 
only one noted by Ibn Batuta in a.d. 1334, and by 
Timur’s historian in a.d. 1397, it seems probable that 
the present name of Pdk-pattan is of comparatively 
recent date. It is, perhaps, not older than the reign 
of Akbar, when the saint’s descendant, Nur-ud-din^ 
revived the former reputation of the family by the 
success of his prayers for an heir to the throne. 

4. MULTjIn province. 

The southern province of the Panjab is MuMn. 
According to IT wen Thsang it was 4000 /«, or 667 
miles, in circuit, which is so much greater than the 
tract actually included between the rivers, that it is 
almost certain the frontier must have extended beyond 
them. In the time of Akbar no loss than seventeen 
districts, or separate parganahs, were attached to the 
province of Multan, of which all those that I can 
identify, namely, Uch, Dirdwl^ Moj, and Jfaro#, are 
to the east of the Satlej, These names are sufficient 
to show that the eastern frontier of Multan formerly 
extended beyond the old bed of the Ghagar river, to 
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tlie verge of tie Bikaner desert. This tract, ■which 
now forms the territory of Bahiwalpur, is most eifcctu- 
ally separated from the richer provinces on the east 
by the natural barrier of the Great Desert. Tinder a 
strong government it has always formed a poi’tion of 
Multhn ; and it was only on the decay of the Muham- 
madan empire of Delhi that it was made into a sejiarato 
petty state by Bahhwal Ebhn. I infer, therefore, that 
in the seventh century the province of Multdn must 
have included the northern half of the present territory 
of Bahdwalpur, in addition to the tract lying between 
the rivers. The northern frontier has already been 
defined as extending from Dera Din-pandli, on the 
Indus, to Fdk-pattan on the Satlej, a distance of 150 
miles. On the west the frontier line of the Indus, 
down to Khanpur, is 160 miles. On the cast, the 
line from Pdk-pattan to the old bed of the Ghagar 
river, is 80 miles ; and on the south, from Khdnpur 
to the Ghagar, the distance is 220 miles. Altogctlior, 
this frontier line is 610 miles. If Ilwcn Thsang’s 
estimate was based on the short Tcos of the Panjilb, 
the circuit will bo only |-|- of 667 miles, or 437 miles, 
in which case the province could not have extended 
beyond Mithankot on the south. 

In describing the geography of Multdn it is neces- 
sary to boar in mind the great changes that Lave 
taken place in the courses of all the largo rivers that 
flow through the province. In the time of Timur and 
Akbar the junction of tho Chenab and Indus toolc 
place opposite UcJih, 60 miles above the present con- 
fluence at Mithankot. It was unchanged when Ihanudl 
wrote his 'Geography of India,’ in a.d. 1788, and still 
later, in 1796, when visited by Wilford’s surveyor, 
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Mirza Mogal Beg. But early in tlie present century 
tlie Indus gradually changed its course, and leaying 
the old channel at 20 miles above Vchh., continued its 
course to the south-south-west, until it rejoined the 
old channel at Mithankot. 

The present junction of the Bavi and Chenab takes 
place near Diiodna Sanand,- more than 30 miles above 
]\IultS,n ; but in the time of Alexander the confluence 
of the Hydraotes and Akesines was at a short distance 
below the capital of the Malli, which I have identified 
with Mult&n. The old channel still exists, and is 
duly entered in the large maps of the Multan division. 
It leaves the present bed at Sarai Siddhu, and follows 
a winding course for 30 miles to the south-south- west, 
when it suddenly turns to the west for 18 miles, 
as far as Multdn, and, after completely encircling the 
fortress, continues its westerly course for 5 miles below 
Multan. It then suddenly turns to the south-south- 
west for 10 miles, and is finally lost in the low-lying 
lands of the bed of the Chenab. Even to this day the 
Efivi clings to its ancient channel, and at all high 
floods the waters of the river still find their way to 
Multdn by the old bed, as I myself have witnessed on 
two different occasions. The date of the change is 
unknown; but it was certainly subset^uont to the 
capture of Multan by Muhammed bin Kasim in a.d. 
71 3; and from the very numerous existing remains 
of canals drawn from the old channel, I infer that the 
main river must have continued to flow down it within 
a comparatively -recent period, perhaps even as late as 
the time of Timur. The change, however, must have 
taken place before the reign of Akbar, as Abul Fazl* 
* ‘Ayin Akbari,* ii. 3. 
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describes tbe distance from tbe confluence of the 
Chenab and Jhelani to that of the Chenab and E^vi 
as 27 kos, and the distance of the latter from the con- 
fluence of the Chenab and Indus as 60 kos, both of 
which measurements agree with the later state of 
these rivers. 

The present confluence of the Bias and Satlcj dates 
only from about a.d. 1790, when the Satlej finally 
deserted its old course by Dharmkot, and joined the 
Bias at Hariki-pattan. For many centuries previously 
the point of junction had remained constant just above 
the ferry of Bhao-ki-pattan, between Kasur and Firuz- 
pur. This junction is mentioned by Jauhar in a.d. 
1555,* and by Abul Fazl in 1596. f But though 
the confluence of the two rivers near Firuzpnr had 
been long established, yet even at the latter date the 
waters of the Bids still continued to flow down their 
old channel, as described by Abul Fazl : — “ For the 
distance of 12 kos near Firuzpur the rivers Biilh and 
Satlej unite, and these again, as they pass on, divide 
into four streams, the Hwr^ Dand^ and hurni, all 
of which rejoin near the city of Multan.” These 
former beds of the Bids and Satlej still exist, and 
form a most complicated network of dry channels, 
covering the whole of the Doab between the Satlej 
and the high bank of the old Bias. None of the names 
given in Grladwyn’s translation of the ‘ Ayin Akbari ’ 
are noiv to be found ; but I am inclined to attribute 
this solely to the imperfection of the Persian a]i)habct, 
which is a constant source of error in the reading of 
proper names. The Ear I would identify with the 
£ara, the Hari with the Ba^ln, and the Nurni with 
* ‘ Memoirs of Humayun/ p. 113. f ‘ Ayin Akbari/ ii. 108. 
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tlie Suk-JSfai^ all dry beds of tbe Bias river to the 
south of Harapa. The Land is probably the Lhamak, 
or Lank, au old channel of the Satlej, "which in 
its lower course takes the name of Bhatiyari, and 
passing by Mailsi, Kahror, and Lodhran, joins the 
present channel just above its confluence with the 
Chen^b. In most of our maps the Old Bias is con- 
ducted into the lower course of the Bhatiyari, whereas 
its still existing and well-defined channel joins the 
Chendb 20 miles below Shnjahabad, and its most 
southerly point is 10 miles distant from the nearest 
bend of the Bhatiyari. 

The changes just described are only the most pro- 
minent fiuctuations of the Banjab rivers, which are 
constantly shifting their channels. The change in the 
Bias is the most striking, as that river has altogether 
lost its independent course, and is now a mere tribu- 
tary of the Satlej. But the fluctuations of the other 
rivers have been very remarkable. Thus, the valley 
of the Chenab below Ivalowal is ncaily 30 miles broad, 
and that of the Bavi, near Gugora, is 20 miles, the 
extreme limits of both rivers being marked by well- 
defined high banks, on which are situated many of 
the most aucitmt cities of thc^ Paiijab. In the Multan 
division these old sites arc very numerous, but they 
are now mostly deserted and nameless, and were pro- 
bably abandonc'.d by their inhabitants as the rivers 
receded from them. This was certainly the case with 
the old town of Tulamba, which is said to have boon 
deserted so late as 150 years ago, in consequence of 
a change in the course of the Ravi, by which tho 
water supply of tho town was entirely cut off. Tho 
same cause, but at a much earlier date, led to the 
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desertion of Atari, a ruined town 20 miles to tlie west- 
soutli-west of Tulamba, wbich. was supplied by a canal 
from tbe old bed of tbe E.avi. The only places wbicb I 
tbiub it necessary to notice in tbe present account are 
the following : — 

fl. Tulamba. 

Bari Do^b . . . . 2. Atari. 

[s. Multan. 

Jalandbar Pith . . 4. Eahror. 

At junction . . .5. IJchh. 

Pour of these places are celebrated in the history of 
India, and the second, named Atiri, I have added on 
account of its size and position, which would certainly 
have attracted the notice of Alexander and other con- 
querors of the Panjab. 


Tulamba. 

The town of Tulamba is situated on the left bank 
of the Pavi, at 52 miles to the north-east of Multan. 
It is surrounded with a brick wall, and the houses are 
built chiefly of burnt bricks, brought from the old 
fort of Tulamba, which is situated one mile to the 
south of the present town. According to Masson,* 
this “must have been in the ancient time a remark- 
ably strong fortress,” which it undoubtedly was, as 
Timur left it untouched, because its siege would have 
delayed his progress.f It is curious that it escaped 
the notice of Burnes, as its lofty walls, which can bo 
seen from a great distance, generally attract the atten- 
tion of travellers. I have visited the place twice. It 
consisted of an open city, protected on the south by 

t Briggs’s ‘ Perish ta,’ i. 487. 


* * Travels,’ i. 456. 
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a lofty fortress 1000 foot square. The outer rampar 
is of earth, 200 feet thick, aucl 20 foot high on thi 
outer iaec, or f/amehrnio, with a second rampart o 
the same height on the top of it. Both of tliosc wen 
originally faced with largo hricks, 12 by 8 by 2- 
inclu'S. Insider the rampa.rt thor(i is a clear space, o 
ditch, 100 feet in breadth, surrounding an inner foi 
400 feet square, with walls 40 feet in height, and i 
the middle of this there is a square tower or casth 
70 feet in height, which commands the whole place 
The numerems Iragments of bricks lying about, an 
th(^ still ('xisting marks of the courses of bricks i 
mauy place's on flu*, outer faces of tlu^ ramparts, cor 
linn th('. stutc'ments of the p(H)plo that the walls wei 
formerly faced with brick. I have alrc'ady mentione 
that this old fort is said to have boc'U abandoned b 
the inhabitants about 800 years ago, in conscquenc 
of th(^ changci in the course of the Tlavi, which cntirol 
cut off their supply of water. The removal is attr 
buted to Shujawal Khan, who was the j^ai-rtwnn^an 
minister of Mahmud Langa of Multan, iimd the broK 
in-law of his successor, from abouty^.n. 1010 to 
1025. / 

The ant iquity of Tulamba is V(/uched for by ti 
tiou, and by the large siz(^ of the bricks, which 
similar to the oldest, in the wgVis sind ruins of Mult 
Th(^ old lovn) was plundered and burnt, by Timur, r 
its inhabitants massacred ; ylmt. the fortrc'ss ('sc.aped 
fury, partly owing to its o^n stia'Ugth and ]iartly to t 
invader’s inqiatiencci t<y continue his march towai 
l)('lhi. TIk'I’o is a. t.Hdition that Tulamba was tak 
by Mahmud of tihayhi, which is v('.ry i»robably tn, 
as it; would ha.v('. ^>0011 only a huv miles out of h 

ti 
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direct route to Multan. For the same reason I am 
led to holiovc that it must have been one of the cities 
captured by Alexander. Masson* lias already sug- 
gested that it represents “the capital of the Malli,” 
or perhaps “the fort hold by Brahmans, whose de- 
fence was so obstinate and so fatal to themselves, and 
which was evidently contiguous to the capital of the 
Malli.” But as I do not agree with either of these 
suggestions, I will now examine and compare the dif- 
ferent accounts of this part of Alexander’s route. 

In my account of Kot KamMia I adduced some strong 
reasons for identifying that xdaco with the first city 
captured by Alexander on his march from the junction 
of the Ilydaspos and Akosines against the Malli. 
Arrian then relates that “ Alexander, having allowed 
his soldiers some time for refreshment and rest, about 
th(^ first watch of fho night set forward, and marching 
hard all that night came to the river llydraotcs about, 
daylight, and understanding that some parties of the 
^tl passiug the river, he immediately 
^%iek(al them ij^iud slew many, and having x)asscd the 
r himself wilfh his foi’cos in xuirsuit of those who 
gained th('- furkluir side, he kilhul vast numbers of 
1 and took nu\ivy jnisoiuus. However, some of 
n escaxied, and. beiy)ok thems(dvesto a (tc'rtain town 
'I fbrtifi(al both bj.^ jirt and natur(^.” A whole 
,ht’s march ol (ight ofyinix^ hours could not hav('. 
Ml less than twenl.y-fiv{v mih^s, which is Ihe exac.t 
dance of Ihe liavi opp\.site Tuhimba from Kot 
imalia. IBu'c then T inl^^p that Alexander must 
V(^ croHS('d (he Ililvi ; and 1 W^ould identify Tidamba 
(df with th(^ “ town well forti»6ed both by art and 

^ ' Trav(‘lH,' i. 40(>. |‘ * AViabasia,’ vi. iJ. 
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nature,” the art being the brick -walls, and the nature, 
the enormous mounds of earthen ramparts. The ac- 
count of Curtins* agrees with that of Arrian, “ on 
the bank of a river another nation mustering forty- 
thousand infanti-y opposed him. Crossing the river he 
put them to flight, and stormed the fort in which they 
took refuge.” Diodorus relates the same story of a 
people named Agalassm, who ojiposed Alexander with 
forty thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry. 
All these accounts evidently refer to the same place, 
Avhich was a strong fort near the left bank of the Eavi. 
This description Avould apjAy also to Ilarapa ; but I 
have already shown that Ilarapa was most probably 
the city against which Pordildcas was detached ; be- 
sides which it is not more than IG miles distant from 
Zot Kamalia, Tulamba, on the contrary, fulfils all the 
conditions; and is also on the high-road to Multan, 
the capital of the Malli, against which Alexander was 
then proceeding. 

The name of yf^alfo^t^ee or is p-uKzling. 

According to Arrian the people of the town wore the 
Malii, but it may be remarked that neither the 
Cxudrakro uor the Malli are mentioiu'd by Diodorus 
and Curtins until latir. Justin coiqjles a p<\ople (‘.ailed 
(iedoam with the Arestm or ICathioi, who should 
tlu'-rcforo bo the same as the Malli or Oxiidrakic, but 
tluiy are not mentioned by any other author. Again 
or AgaUmm might bo the name of the town itself, but 
unfortunately^ it has no similarity with Tulamba, or 
with any other place in the neighbourhood. 

Vita Alox., ix. 4, 10, The text Ixay in ripd Jluminum, M'hich ib ati 
obvious mistake fov^fiuminis, as is proved by the use of amne imme- 
diately following. 
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Atari. 

The third city captured by Alexander in his campaign 
against the Malli is described in similar terms by all the 
historians. According to Arrian* “ Alexander then 
led his army against a certain city of the Brachmani, 
where he heard another body of the Malii had fled.” 
The garrison “ abandoned the city and fled to the 
castle,” which being stormed they set fire to their 
houses, and perished in the flames. “ About 5000 of 
them fell during the siege, and so great was their 
valour that few came alive into the enemy’s hands.” 
Both Ciu’tius+ and Diodorus mention the fli’e, and 
the stout defence made by the garrison, which tlie 
latter author numbers at 20,000 men, of whom 8000 
only escaped by taking refuge in the citadel, where 
they capitulated. Curtius also states that the citadc^l 
was uninjured, and that Alexander left a garrison 
in it.§ 

All these accounts agree very well with the position 
and size of the old ruined town and fort of Atari, 
which is situated 20 miles to the west-south-west of 
Tulamba, and on the high-road to Multan. The re- 
mains consist of a strong citadel 750 feet square and 
35 feet high, with a ditch all round it, and a tower in 
the centre 50 feet high. On two sides are the remains of 
the town forming a mound 20 feet high, and 1200 fijet 
square, the whole being a mass of ruin 1800 feet in 
length, and 1200 feet in breadth. Of its history there 
is not even a tradition, but the largo size of the bricks 

* ‘Anabasis,’ vi. 7. i Vita Alex., ix. 4, 10. 

t Hist., xvii. 52. 

§ Vita Alex., ix. 4. “ Arx erat oppidi intacta, in quO. pnesidiutu 
dereliqiiit.” 
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is sufficient to sliow that it must he a place of consi- 
derable antiquity. The name of the old city is quite 
unknown. ALdri is simjdy that of the adjacent village, 
which is of recent origin, having boon established by 
a member of the Atariwdla family of Sikhs. 'But 
judging from its size and strength, and its very 
lavourable position between Trdamba and Multan, I 
think that the ruined mound of Atdri has a very 
good claim to be identified with the strong city of 
the Brahmans which made so stout a defence against 
Alexander. 

Curtius adds some particulars about this city, which 
arc not oven alluded to by either AiTian or Diodorus ; 
but they are still deserving of consideration, as they 
may perliajrs be founded on the statements of one of the 
companions. lie states that Alexander “ wont com- 
pletely round the citadel in a boat,” which is probable 
enough, as its ditch was no doubt capable of being filled 
at pleasure with water from the Bavi, as was actually 
the case with tin) ditch of Multdn. hTow the old citadel 
of Atdri is still surrounded by a ditch which could 
easily have boon iilled from sotuc one of the old canals 
that pass close by the place. The number of these canal 
bods is most remarkable ; I counted no less than twelve 
of them in close parallel lines immediately to the west 
of Atari, all of them drawn from the old bed of the 
Eilvi to the south of Sarai Siddhu. I am therefore 
quite prepared to admit the probability that the city 
of the Brahmans was siuToundcd by a wot ditch on 
which Alexander embarked to inspect the fortifications. 
But when Curtius adds that the three greatest rivers 
in India, except the Gangos, namely the Indus, the 
Ilydaspcs, and the Akosincs, joined their waters to 
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form a clitcli round the castle,* I can only suppose 
cither that the passage has been accidentally transferred 
from the account of some later siege of a city situated 
below the confluence of the Five Kivers, or that the 
author has mixed up into one account two and per- 
fectly distinct statements conceining the ditches of the 
fort and the confluence of the rivers. Diodorus also 
describes the junction of the rivers, but as he makes 
no allusion to their waters forming a ditch about the 
fort, it is q[uito possible that this account of throe 
rivers may be duo to the inflated imagination of 
Curtins. 

MulUln. 

The famous metropolis of Midthn was originally 
situated on two islands in the lldvi, but the river has 
long ago deserted its old channel, and its ncanist point 
is now more than 30 miles distant. Dut during high 
floods the waters of the Riivi still flow down their old 
bed, and I have twice scon the ditches of Multdn filled 
by the natural overflow of the river, f Multfln consists 
of a walled city and a strong fortress, situated on op- 
posite banks of an old bed of the EA,vi, which once 
flowed between them as well as around them. The 
original site consisted of two low mounds not more 

* Vita Alex., ix. 4. Ipse navigio circumvccLus est areem ; quippe 
tria flumina, tota India pra3ter Gangon maxima, munimento arcis appli- 
cant uudas. A septentrionc Indus alluit j a meridie Accsincs Ilydaspi 
confunditur.” 

f Biirnes, ‘Travels in tlio Punjab, Bobbara,’ etc. i. 07, erroneously 
attributes the inundation of ilic country around MtfUan to the “ Cheiiab 
and its canals.” If he had travelled by land instead of by the river, ho 
would have seen that tho inundation is due to the flood waters of the 
Eavi resuming their ancient course from Sarai Siddku direct upon 
Multan. I travelled over this lino in the end of August, 1850, and 
saw the old bed of the Eavi in full flood. 
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than 8 or 10 feet high above the general level of the 
country. The present height varies from 45 to 50 
feet, the difference of 35 to 40 feet being simply the 
accumnlation of rubbish during the lapse of many cen- 
turies. This fact I ascertained personally by sinking 
several wells down to the level of the natural soil, 
that is, of soil nnmixod with bricks, ashes, and other 
evidences of man’s occupation. 

The citadel may be described as an irregular semi- 
circle, with a diameter, or straight side of 2500 feet 
facing the north-west, and a curved front of 4100 feet 
towards the city, making a circuit of CGOO feet, or 
just one mile and a quarter. It had 4C towers or 
bastions, including the two flanking towers at each of 
the four gates. The walled city, which envelopes the 
citadel for more than two-thirds of the curve, is 4200 
feet in length, and 2400 feet in breadth, with the long 
straight side facing the south-west. Altogether the 
walled circuit of Multfm, including both city and 
citadel, is 16,000 feet, or v('ry nearly 3 miles, and the 
whole circuit of the place, including its suburbs, is 4-J- 
miles. This last nu'asureni('.nt agrees very nearly with 
the estimate of Hweii Tlisang, who makes the circuit 
of Multan 30 //, or just 5 miles.* It agiia^s even more 
exactly with tlie estimate of Elphinstonc, who, with 
his usual accuracy, describes ‘Multan as “above four 
miles and a half in eircumferouce.”j‘ The fortress had 
no ditch when seen by Elphinstonc and Burnes, as it 
was originally surrounded by the waters of the Eilvi. 
But shortly after Bunuis’s visit, a ditch was added by 
Sdwan Mall, the energetic governor of Raujit Singh. 
The walls arc said to have been built by Murad Baksh, 
* J'ulien’s ‘ Hionen Thsang,’ iii. 173. t 27. 
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tlio youngest SOU of Shall Jah^u ; but ■when I dis- 
mantled the defences of Multan in 1854, 1 found that 
the walls were generally double, the outer wall being 
about 4 feet thick, and the inner wall 3^ feet to 4 feet.* 
I conclude, therefore, that only the outer wall, or facing, 
was the work of Murad Uaksh. The whole was built 
of burnt bricks and mud, excepting the outer courses, 
which were laid in lime-mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

Multan is known by several different names, but 
all of them refer either to Yishnu or to the Sun, the 
latter being the great object of worship in the famous 
temple that once crowned the citadel. Abu Kihan 
nunitions' the names of Ifcmnapurd, 

B/idi/fqjimt, and Sdiiihupiira^ to whicli I may add, 

a 

Pm//ldcldpi(.ra and Adi/asllMUd. i\.ccording to tlie tra- 
ditions of the people, Ka,v/dpa-pura was founded by 
Kd,v/dpa, Avho was the fallu'r of the twelve'. Aditi/dti, 
or Sun-gods, by Adiil, and of the DaUpdis, or Titans, 
by Dili. He was succcedod by his oldest son, 
the Daitpn^ named Tlircmpd-Kadpii, who is famous 
throughout India for bis denial of the omnipresence ol“ 
Vishnu, which led to the manifestation of the. Ndt'd- 
ainha, or “ Man-lion ” avatar. He was followed by 
his still more famous son Frnhldda, the ardent wor- 
sliippcr of Yishnu, after whom the city was naiiU'd 
Prahiddapura. His great-grandson, Bdaa, commonly 
called Bdna the Anur, was the unsuccessful anlagonist. 
of Krishna, who toolc possession of the Icingdom of 

^ Itinaylbo iiitcrcsling to note tliat on Iho wall iioar 

tlie Sikhi Darwdza, or “ Spilcod Gate,” I found tlio only two shot 
that were fired from the groat one liundrod-poundor gun, ■whi(*h tlic 
Bhangi Misal of SikhvS brought against Multan in ilie beginning of 
tbia (KHitury. The two shot had coinplctely penctralod tliroujirh the 
brick wall oF 7 feet, and were within throe feet of each other. 
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Multiin. Ilcre Sdmba^ the son of Krishna, established 
himself in the grove of Mitra-vaua, and by assiduous 
devotion to Mitra, or the ‘‘ Sun,” was cured of his 
leprosy. He thou erected a golden statue of Mitm, 

d 

in a temple named Adymllulna^ or the “Pirst Shrine,” 
and the worship of the Sun thus began by Samba, has 
continued at Multan down to the present day. 

The story of Samba, the son of Krishna, is told in 
the li/idoitshya Pura'na,* but as it places the MUra-vuna, 
or “Sun-grove,” on the bank of the Chandrabhaga, 
or Cheuab river, its composition must be assigned to' 
a comparatively late period, when all remembrance of 
the old course ol“ the llavi flowing past Multan had 
died away. We know, however, from other sources, 
that the Sun-worship at Multan must bo veny ancient. 
In the seventh (jentury Ilwen Tlisang found a mag- 
iiiticont temple with a golden statue of the god most 
richly adorned, to which the kings of all parts of 
India sent offerings. lIon(!(' the place became com- 
monly known amongst the early Arab comprerors as 
“The riohleu Tcaiipb^;” and Masudi even affirms that 
d Midtdn nutans “ meadows of gold.”']' llweu Thsang 
calls \\, M('i!.-lo-H(m-pif.do, which, according to M. Vivien 
do St. Martin, is a trauscu'iption of Mdlasthduipura. 
Tbo pciople themselves refer the name to Mdla-sthdna, 
whi(;h agi’ces with the form of Mula-ldm, quoted by 
Abu lUhau from a Kashmirian writer. Mila means 

^ Wilfoi’d, ‘ Aniatio RcsoartilicH,’ xL 01); and H. IL Wilson, in 
Keiiiaucl, ‘ Memoirc sur riudc,' p. 392. 

f Masudi, * Oildemoistor,’ p. 134: domnm auroam so also Sir 
H. M. Elliot, ' Muliainraadau Historians,’ ]). 5(5 ; but at p. 57 lie trans- 
lates “fj^oltlcn temple,'” Prof. Dowsou, i. 23, lias “boundary of tbo 
bouse of gold,” translating Mastidi ; and at i. 81, “ tbe bouse of gold,” 
translating Tdrisi. 
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“root, or origin,” and si/imta, or than, in tlie qiokcn 
dialects, means “place, or slirinc.” Hence, Mnla- 
sthmia is the “Temjilc of Mida^^'' which I take to be an 
aiipellation of the Sun. In the Jwarcd-oshn one of the 
names of the Sun is Vradhia, which is also given as a 
synonym of Mfda ; hence rmdhua must bo connected 
with the Latin radix and radiiix^ and also with tlie 
Greek pd^Sos. Hut as radix signifies not only origin, 
or root, in general, but also a particular root, the 
radish, so also docs mt/a signify origin, or root, and 
mulaka, or mUi, a radish. The connection between a 
sunbeam and a radish obviously lies in their similarity 
of shape, and hence the terras radius and vdla are both 
api)licd to the spoke of a wheel, Miila-sUidua is said 
by Wilson to mean “heaven, ether, space, atmosidiero, 
God,” any one of which names would be api)licablo to 
the Sun as the lord of the ethereal space. Lor tluise 
reasons I infer that mila is only an epitlujt of the Sun, 
as the God of rays, and that MiUa-sthdna-pura means 
simply the “city of the Temple of the Sun. Bhdga 
and Ilunsa are well-known names of the Sun ; and 
therefore Bhdpctpitrn and llansapura are only syno- 
nyms of the name of Multan. The earliest name is 
said to have been Kasyupopura^ or as it is usually 
pronounced, Kasappur, whicli I take to be the Kasyia- 
puros of Ilckatams, and the Kaspaluros of Herodotus, 
as well as the Kaspeira of Ptolemy. The last town is 
placed at a bond on the lower course of the E/madis^ 
or Eavi, just above its junction with the Sandobdy^ or 
Chandrabhdya. The position of Kaspeira therefore 
agrees most exactly with that of Kasyapapura or 
Multan, which is situated on the old bank of the Ihlvi, 
just at the point where the channel changes its course 
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from sontli-east to cast. This identification is most 
important, as it establishes the fact that Multan or 
Kaspeira, in the territory of the Kaspeirei, whose 
dominion extended from Kashmir to Mathura, must 
liavc been the princii)al city in the Panjab towards 
the middle of the second century of the Christian 
era. But in the seventh century it had already ac- 
(piired the name of Mulafithdmptcra, or Multan, which 
was tlie only name known to the Arab authors down 
to the time of Abu Eihan, whose acquirement of Sans- 
krit gave him access to the iiativc literature, from 
which he drew some of the other names already 

/t 

quoted. The name oi Adjjaxthdna^ or “First Shrine,” 
is applied in the Bkdmishya to the original 

temple of the Sun, which is said to have been built by 
Samba, the son of Krishna; but adya is perhaps only 
a conniption of Adilya^ or the Sun, which is usually 
shortened to adit.^ and even uU^ as in adihodr and 

it 

ditwetr for Adityawdra^ or Sunday. Biladuri calls the 
idol a representation of the prophet Job, or Ayuh, 
which is an easy misr(.niding of for jajoI, mUI. 
Bra/dadd/jura^ or Bcddddjmr^ refers to tlu'. lempl(! of 
the Narslnyh Avaldr^ which is still calhnl Bahlddpan. 
When Burncs was at Multan, this temple was the 
principal shrine in the place, but the roof was thrown 
down by the explosion of the powder magazine during 
the siege in January, 1849, and it has not since been 
repaired. It stands at the north-eastern angle of the 
citadd, close* to tlu! tomb of Bahdwal Ilak. The great 
tc'.mplc of the Sun stood in the veu’y middle of the 
citadel, but it was destroyed during the reign of 
Aurangzib, and the Jamai Masjid was erected on its 
site. This masjid was the powder magazine of the 
Sikhs, which was blown up in 1849. 
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By tie idoutification of Kasynpapura vitb. the 
Kaspeira of Ptolemy I have shown that Multau was 
situated on the bank of the Ravi in the first half of 
the second century of the Christian era. II won 
Thsang unfortunately makes no mention of the river ; 
but a few years after his visit the Brahnian Rajah of 
Sindh, named Cbach, invaded and captured Multan, 
and the details of his campaign show that the Riivi 
still continued to flow under its walls in the middle 
of the seventh century. They show also that the 
Bihs then flowed in an imhipeudont channel to the 
cast and south of Multan. According to the native 
clnonicles of Sindh, Chach advanced to Pdhiya^ or 
Bnhiya* on the south bank of the Bids, from whence 
ho advanced to Sukah or Sikkah on the bank of tlie 
Ravi, at a short distance to the casttvard of Multan. 
This place was soon deserted by its defenders, who 
retired towards Multhn, and joined Raja Bajhm in 
opposing Chach on the banks of the Ravi. After a 
stout fight the Multanis wore defeated by Chach, and 
retired into their fortress, which after a long siege 
surrendered on terms-t 

This brief notice of the campaign of Chach will 
now enable us to understand more clearly the campaign 
of Alexander against the capital of the Malli. My 
last notice left him at the strong Brahman city, whicli 
I have identified with Atdri^ 34 miles to the nortli- 
east of Multhn, and on the high-road from Tulainba. 
Here I will resume the narrative of Arrian.^ “ Having 

* Sir Henry Elliot reads Taliya^ (Prof. Dowaon’s edition, i. J41.) 
Lieut. Postans reads Bdltiya. (pJourn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1841, p. 1<)5.) 

t Lieut. Postans in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 94. Sir H. 
W. Elliot, * History of India,’ edited by Prof. Dowson, i. 143. 

X ‘Anabasis,’ vi. 8. 
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tarried there one clay to refresh his army, he then di- 
•rectcd his march against others of the same nation, 
who, he was informed, had abandoned their cities and 
retired into the deserts ; and taking another day’s rest, 
on the next he commanded Python, and Demetrius 
the captain of a troop of horse, with the forces they 
then had, and a party of light armed foot, to return 
immediately to the river, etc. In the meanwhile he 
led his forces to the capital city of the Malii, whither, 
he was informed, many of the inhabitants of other 
cities had fled for their better security.” Here we 
see that Alexander made just two marches from the 
Brahman caty to the capital, which agrees very well 
with the distance of 34 miles botAveen Atilii and 
Multiln. In searching for the chief city of the Mnlli 
or Avc must remember that Multan has always 

been the capital of the Lower Panjab, that it is four 
times the size of any other place, and is undeniably 
the strongest fort in this part of the country. All 
these properties belonged also to the chief city of the 
Malli. It was the ca,pital of the country ; it had the 
greatest number of defenders, 50,000 according to 
Arrian, and was therefore the largest place ; and lastly, 
it must have been the strongest place, as Ai-rian relates 
that the inhabitants of otlur cities had fled to it “ for 
better He(nirity.” For these reasons T am (piite satisf]('d 
that the capital fiity of the Malli was the modern 
Multan; but the identification will be still further 
confirmed as wo proceed with Arrian’s narrative. 

On Alexander’s apjiroach the Indians came out of 
their city, and “ crossing the river Hydraotes, drew up 
their forces upon the bank thereof, which was steep 
and difficult of ascent, as though they would have 
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obstructed bis passage . . . wbeu be arrived tbore, and 
saw tbc enemy’s army posted on tbe opposite bank, bo 
made no delay, but instantly entered tbe river Avitb 
tbe troops of borso bo bad brought with bim.” The 
Indians at first retired ; “ but wben they perceived 
that tbefi pursuers wore only a party of borse, they 
faced about and resolved to give bim battle, being 
about 50,000 in number.” From this account I infer 
that Alexander must have advanced upon Multan from 
the east, bis march, like that of C!bacb, Ixung deter- 
mined by tbe natural filatures of the countiy. Now 
the course of tbe old bed of tbc llavi for 18 miles 
above Multdn is almost duo west, and consequently 
Alexander’s march must have brought bim to the fort 
of Suhth or 8ikl-aJi, which was on tbc bank of tlu^ 
Eavi at a short distance to tbc cast of Multiln. From 
this point the same narrative will describe tbc pro- 
gress of both conquerors. The town on the oast bank 
of the Ebvi was deserted by its garrison, who retired 
across tbe river, where they halted and fought, and 
being beaten took refuge in the citadel. The fort of 
Sukab must have been somewhat near tbe present 
Mari Sital^ which is on the bank of the old bed of the 
Etlvi, 2^ miles to tbe cast of Multan. 

At tbe assault of tbe capital Alexander was dan- 
gerously wounded, and bis enraged troops spared 
neither the aged, nor tlu^ women, nor tbe children, 
and every soul was put to the sword. Diodorus and 
Curtins assign this city to tbc Oxudrakin ; but Arrian 
distinctly refutes this oi»inion,* “for tbc city,” be 
says “ belonged to the Malii, and fi'om that iieoplo lu! 
received tbe wound. The Malii indeed designed to 


* ‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 11. 
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have joined their forces with the Oxudrakee, and so to 
have given him battle ; but Alexander’s hasty and un- 
expected march through the diy and barren waste 
prevented their union, so that they could not give any 
assistance to each other.” Strabo also says that Alex- 
ander received his wound at the capture of a city of 
the Malli.* 

When Alexander opened his campaign against the 
Malli, he dispatched Ilophaostion with the main body 
of the army five days in advance, with orders to await 
his arrival at the confluence of the Akcsincs and 
Ilydraotcs.j' Accordingly after the capture of the 
Mallian capital, “ as soon as his Inialth would admit, 
ho ordered himself to be convoyed to the banks of the 
river Ilydraotos, and from thence down the stream to 
the camp, which was near the confluence of the 
Ilydraotcs and Akcsincs, where llcphajstion had the 
command of the army and Nearchus of the navy.” 
Here he received the ambassactors from the Oxudrakai 
and Malii tondoriug their allegiance. He then sailed 
down the Akcsincs to its confluence witli the Indus, 
whore ho “ tarried with his fleet till Perdikkas arrived 
with the army under his command, having STibdued 
the Ahax/avi, one of tlio free nations of India, on Ijis 
way.” 

At the capture of Multan by C!haeh, in the middle 
of the seventli century, Ihc watei’S of the Ildvi were, 
still flowing under the walls of the fortress, but in 
A.D. 713, Avhen the citadel u'as bosiegodby Muhammad 
bin Kasim, it is stated by PiladuriJ that “the city 
was supplied with water by a stream flowing from the 

* Geogr., XV. 1, 33. t * Anabasis,’ vi. 5. 

J Eeinaud, * Fragments Arabes,' p. 199. 
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river (name left blank by M. Eeinand) ; Muhammad cut 
off the water, and the inhabitants, pressed by thirst, 
surrendered at discretion. -\11 the men capable of 
bearing arms were put to death, and the women and 
children, with GOOO priests of the temple, were made 
slaves.” The canal is said to have been shown to 
Muhammad by a traitor. I am willing to accept this 
account as a proof that the main stream of the Eavi 
had already deserted its old channel ; but it is quih', 
impossible that Multan could have boon forced to 
surrender from want of water. I have alrc^ady ('x- 
plaincd that one branch of the Eavi formerly flow('d 
between the city and fortress of Multan, and that the 
old bed still exists as a deep hollow, in which wat('r 
can be reached at most times by nuu-ely scratching 
the surface, and at all times by a fnv minntc^s’ easy 
digging. Even in'the time of Edrisi* the environs of 
the town arc said to have been watered by a small 
river, and I conclude that some branch of the Eavi 
must still have flowed down to Multan. But though 
the narrative of Biladuri is undoubtedly erroneous as 
to the immediate cause of sxuTondcr, I atn yet inclined 
to believe that all the other circumstances may be 
quite true. Thus, when the main stream of the Eavi 
'deserted Multan, the city, which is still unwalled on 
the side towards the citadel, must hav(.^ beem protectc'd 
by continuing its defences right across the old bed of 
the river to connect them with those of tin; fortrexss. 
In these new walls, openings must have been left fir the 
passage of the waters of the canal or branch of the 
Eavi, whichever it may liavo been, similai- to thoso 
which existed in modern times. Edrisi specially uot('s 
^ Geoj^r., Jaiibevl’s tvaiiBlatioii, i. H>S. 
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that Multan was coramanded by a citadel, which had 
four gates, and was surrounded by a ditch. I infer, 
therefore, that Muhammad Kasim may have captured 
MuMn in the same way that Cyrus captured Babylon, 
by the diversion of the waters which flowed through 
the city into another channel. In this way he could 
have entered the city by the dry bed of the river, 
after which it is quite possible that the garrison of the 
citadel may have been forced to surrender from want 
of water. At the present day there are several wells 
in the fortress, but only one of them is said to be 
ancient ; and one well would be quite insufficient for 
the supply even of a small garrison of 5000 men. 

Kahror, 

The ancient town of Kahror is situated on the 
southern bank of the old Bias river, 50 miles to the 
south-east of Multan, and 20 miles to the north-east 
of Bahilwalpur. It is mentioned as one of the towns 
which submitted to Chach* after the capture of Multtln 
in the middle of the seventh century. But the interest 
attached to Kahror rests on its fame as the scene of the 
great battle between Vilcramaditya and the Sakas, in 
A.D. 79. Abu Eihan describes its position as situated 
between MuMn and the castle of Loni. The latter 
place is most probably intended for Ludhan, an ancient 
town situated near the old bed of the Satloj river, 44 
miles to the east-north-east of Kahror, and 70 miles 
to the east-south-east of Multiln. Its position is 
therefore very nearly halfway between MultSn and 
Ludhan, as described by Abu Eihan. 

* Lieut. Poatans, Jouru. Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1838, p. 96, where the 
translator reads Karud^ instead Karor. 

R 
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UcJih. 

The old town of TIcJA is situated on the eastern 
bank of the Pmjnad^ 70 miles to the south-south-west 
of Multhn, and 45 miles to the north-east of the 
present confluence with the Indus at Mithunkot. 
The change in the course of the Indus has taken place 
since the time of Wilford’s surveyor, Mirza Mogal 
Beg, who surveyed the Panjab and Kabul between 
the years 1786 and 1796, and this part in 1787-88. 
The former channel still exists under the name of Nnla 
Furdn^ or the “Old Stream.” Uchcha means “high, 
lofty,” both in Sanskrit and in Hindi ; and Ucltcham- 
ffar is therefore a common name for any place situ- 
ated on a height. Thus we have TJclichagaon or Pu- 
lanckliahr^ as the Muhammadans call it, on the liigh 
bank of the Kali Kadi, 40 miles to the south-east of 
Delhi. We have another Uchh on a mound to tho 
west of the confluence of the Cheniib and Jliclam ; and 
a third UchJi, which is also situated on a mound, is 
the subject of the present description. According to 
Burnes,* Uchh is formed of three distinct towns, a 
few hundred yards apart from each other, and each 
encompassed by a brick wall, now in ruins. Massonf 
mentions only two separate towns ; but the people 
themselves say that there were once seven different 
towns named UcJicJinnagar. In Mogal Beg’s map 
Uchh is entered with the remark, “consisting of seven 
distinct villages.” According to Masson, Uchh is 
chiefly “distinguished by the ruins of the former 
towns, which are very extensive, and attest the pris- 
tine prosperity of the locality.” According to Burnes, 

* ‘ Bokhara,’ i. 79. t ‘ Travels,’ i. 22. 
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the town of TJchh stands on a mound, which he judged, 
from a section exposed hy an inundation of the Chenab, 
to he formed of the ruins of houses. This opinion is 
doubtless correct, as the place has been repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt. After the last great siege, in 
A.H. 931, or A.D. 1524-25, by Huscn Shah Arghun, 
the walls of TJchh were levelled to the ground, and 
the gates and other materials were carried off to 
Bakar in boats.* Its favourable position at the old 
confluence of the Panjab rivers must have made it a 
place of importance from the earliest times. Accord- 
ingly, we learn from Arrian that Alexander “ ordered 
a city to be built at the confluence of the two rivers, 
imagining that by the advantage of such a situation it 
would become rich and populous.”f It is probably 
this city which is mentioned by Eashid ud dinj as the 
capital of one of the four principalities of Sindli under 
Jyand, the son of Kafand, who reigned after Alexan- 
der. lie calls the place Askaland-usah^ which would 
bo an easy corruption of Alexandria Ucheka^ or JJssa, 
as the Greeks must have written it. I think, also, 
that TJchh must be the Iska'^dar^ or Alexandria, of the 
Ohach-namah, which was captured by Chach on his 
expedition against Multan. J After the Muhammadan 
conquest the place is mentioned only by its native 
name of TJchh. It was captured by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and Muhammad Ghori, and it was the chief 
city of Upper Sindh under NA,ser ud din Kubdeh^.' 
At a later period it formed part of the independent 
kingdom of Multdn, which was established shortly 

* Postans, Journ. Asiat. Soo, Bengal, 1841, p. 275, 

t ‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 15. 

X Postans, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 94, 

E 2 
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after the troubles that followed the invasion of Timur 
In A.D. 1524 it was taken by storm by Shah Hust 
or Hasan Arghun of Siadh, when its walls we] 
dismantled, as I have already noticed. But aft( 
the capture of Multan, Husen ordered the fort ( 
IJchh to be rebuilt, in which he left a large garriso 
to secure the possession of his recent conquests. I 
the reign of Akbar, IJchh was permanently annexe 
to the Mogal empire, and is included by Abul 
amongst the separate districts of the Subah c 
Multan. 

The country at the confluence of the Panjab river 
is assigned by Curtius to the Samlraccs or Sabracai, an( 
by Diodorus to the Sambasta. They are not mentionci 
by Arrian, at least under this name ; but I think thai 
the Ossadii, who tendered their allegiance to Alex- 
ander at the confluence of the rivers, were the same 
people. It is probable also that the Jbasiani, who 
were subdued by Perdikkas, belonged to the same 
class. Perdikkas had been dispatched by Alexander 
to the east of the Eavi, where he captured a town 
which I have identified with Harapa. I infer that his 
campaign must have been an extended one, as Alex- 
ander, whose own movements had been delayed by his 
wound, was still obliged to halt for him at the con- 
fluence of the rivers. It seems highly probable there- 
fore that he may have carried the Greek arms to 
Ajjudhan on the banks of the Satlej, from which his 
march would have been along the course of that rivci- 
by Ludhan, Mailsi, Kahror, and Lodhran, to Alex- 
ander’s camp at Uchh. In this route he must have 
encountered the Johii/a Eajputs, who have occupied 

* Briggs’s 'Ferishta/ iv. 380. 
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both banks of the Satlcj from Ajudhan to Ucbb from 
time immemorial. I think therefore that the Abastani, 
whom Perdikkas subdued have a strong claim to be 
identified with the Johiya Eajputs. The country about 
Multan is still called JoMya-bdr or Yaudkeya-wdra. 

The Johiyas are divided into three tribes, named 
Lanyavira or Lahvira, Mddhovira or Mddhera, and 
Adamvira or Admera. The Sambracce would appear to 
have been divided into three clans, as being a free 
people without kings they chose three generals to lead 
them against the Greeks. Now Johiya is an abbrevia- 
tion of Jodhiya^ which is the Sanskrit Yaudheya, and 
there are coins of this clan of as early a date as the 
first century of the Christian ora, which show that the 
Yntidheyan were oven then divided into three tribes. 
These coins arc of tliroo classes, of which the first 
bears the simple inscription Jaya-Yaudheya-ganasya, 
that is (money) “of the victorious Yaudheya tribe. 
The second class has dwi at the end of the legend, and 
the third has tri, which I take to be contractions for 
dwitiyasya and tritiyasya, or second and third, as the 
money of the second and tliird tribes of the Yaudheym. 
As the coins are found to tlio west of the Satlcj, in 
.Dcpfdpnr, Satgarha, Ajudhan, Kabror, and Multan, 
and to the eastward in Bhatner, Abhor, Sirsa, Hdnsi, 
Panipat, and Sonpat, it is almost certain that they belong 
to the Johiyas, who now occupy the lino of the Satlcj, 
and who were still to bo found in Sfrsa as late as the 
time of Akbar. The Yaudheyas arc mentioned in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta, and at a 
still earlier date byPanini in the Junagarli inscription 
of Eudra Dama.* Now the great grammarian was 
* Dr. Bhau D4ji in ‘ Bombay Journal,’ vii. 120, 
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certainly anterior to Cliandi'a Gupta Maurya, and Hs 
mention of the Taudheyas proves that they must have 
been a recognized clan before the time of Alexander. 
The inscription of Eudra Dama, in 'which he boasts of 
having ‘‘rooted out the Taudheyas, shows that this 
powerful clan must have extended their arms very far 
to the south, otherwise they would not have come into 
collision with the princes of Surashtra. From these 
facts I am led to infer that the possessions of the 
Johiyas in the time of Alexander most probably ex- 
tended from Bhatner and Ph,kpatan to Sabzalkot, about 
halfway between TJchh and Bhakar. 

I will now examine the different names of the 
people who made their submission to Alexander during 
his halt at the confluence of the Panjg,b rivers. Ac- 
cording to Curtius they were called Sambracce or 8a- 
hracce ;* according to Oi'osius Sabayrce ; and according 
to Diodorus, who placed them to the east of the river, 
Sambastce.^ They were a powerful nation, second to 
none in India for courage and numbers. Their forces 
consisted of 60,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 500 chariots. 
The military reputation of the clan suggests the pro- 
babihty that the Greek name maybe descriptive of 
their warlike character, just as TaudheyavoGWis, “ war- 
rior or soldier.” I think, therefore, that the true 
Greek name may have been Samhagrae, for the Sanskrit 
Samvdgri, that is, the “united warriors,” or :Sv/u./j,axoi, 
which, as they were formed of three allied tribes, 
would have been an appropriate appellation. In con- 
firmation of this suggestion, I may note the fact that 

* Vita Alex., ix. 8. “Inde Sairacas adiit, validam Indire gentem, 
quse populi, non regum, imperio regebatnr.” 

t Hist,, xvii. 10. 
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the country of which Bilcauer is now the capital was ori- 
ginally called Bdt/ar-des, or the land of the Bdp'i, or 
“Warriors,” whose leader was Bagri Bao.* Bhati also 
means “ warrior or soldier.” We thus find three tribes 
at the present day, all ealling themselves “ warriors,” 
who form a large proportion of the population in the 
countries to the east of the Satlej ; namely, Johi^as or 
Yniidhej/as along the river, Badris in Bikaner, and 
Bliatis in Jcsalmcr. All three are of acknowledged 
Lunar descent ; and if my suggested interpretation 
of Samhdffri bo correct, it is possible that the name 
might have been applied to those three clans, and not 
to the three tribes of the Taudlicyas. I think, how- 
ever, that the Yaudheyas have a superior claim, both 
on account of their position along the banks of the 
Satlej, and of their undoubted antiquity. To them I 
would attribute the foundation of the town of Jjudhan, 
or Ayodhanani^ the “ battle-field,” which is evidently 
connected with their own name of Yuudheya, or Jjud- 
Uiya, the “warriors.” The latter form of the name 
is most probably preserved in the Ossadii of Arrian, a 
free people, who tendered their allegiance to Alexander 
at the confluence of the Banjab rivers. The Ossadii 
of Arrian would therefore correspond witli the Sam- 
bastso of Diodorus and the Sambracm of Curtins, who 
made their submisKsion to Alexander at the same place. 
Now Ossad'ioi or Assodioi is as close a rendering of 
Ajudhiya as could be made in Greek characters. We 
have thus a double correspondence both of name and 


This information I obtained at the famous fortress of Bhatner in 
the Bikaner territory. The name is certainly as old as the time of 
J ah^ngir, as Chaplain Terry describes ‘ Bikanecr ’ as the chief city of 
‘ BaJear.' See 'A Voyage to East India,* p. 86. 
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position in favour of my identification of the Sabagrse 
or Sambracse with the Jobiyas of the present day. 

WESTEKN INDIA. 

Western India, according to Hwen Tbsang, was 
divided into three great states, named Sindh^ Ghj,rjjara, 
and Balabhi. The first comprised the whole valley 
of the Indus from the Bmjdb to the sea, including the 
Delta and the island of Kachh ; the second comprised 
Western Eajputtoa and the Indian Desert, and the 
third comprised the peninsula of Gujarat, with a small 
portion of the adjacent coast. 

I. Sindh. 

In the seventh century Sindh was divided into four 
principalities, which, for the sake of greater distinct- 
ness, I will describe by their geographical positions, 
as Upper Sindh, Middle Sindh, Lower Sindh, and 
Zachh.* The whole formed one kingdom under the 
Kaja of Upper Sindh, who, at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit in a.d. 641, was a Siu-to-lo or Sudra. 
So also in the time of Ohach, only a few years later, 
the minister Budhiman informs the king that the 
country had been formerly divided into four districts, 
each under its own ruler, who acknowledged the supre- 
macy of Chach’s predecessors-t At a still earlier date 
Sindh is said to have been divided into four princi- 
palities by Ayand, the son of Ka/and,X who reigned 
some time after Alexander the Great. These four 
principalities are named Zor, Askalandusa, Sdmid^ 

* See Map No. IX. 

t Postans in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 93, 
if Bashid nd din, in Ileinand*s ‘Pragments Arabes,’ p. 47. 
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Lohdna, all of whicli will be discussed presently, as 
they would appear to correspond with the divisions 
noted by Hwen Thsang. 

Upper Sindh. 

The single principality of Upper Sindh, which is 
now generally known as Siro^ that is the “ Head or 
Upper” division, is described as being 7000 /«, or 
1167 miles, in circuit, which is too great, unless, as is 
very probable, it comprised the whole of Kachh Gan- 
dava on the west. This was, no doubt, always the 
case under a strong government, which that of Chach’s 
predecessor is known to have been. Under this view 
Upper Sindh would have comprised the present dis- 
tricts of Kachh-Gand^va, K^han, Shik^rpur, and 
Larkina to the west of the Indus, and to the east 
those of Sabzalkot and Elhairpur. The lengths of the 
frontier linos would, therefore, have been as follows : — 
on the north 340 miles ; on the west 260 miles ; on 
the cast 280 miles, and on the south 260 miles; or 
altogether 1030 miles, which is a very near approxi- 
mation to the estimate of Hwen Thsang. 

In the seventh centuiy the capital of the province 
was named Pi-chen-po-pit-lo^ which M. Julien tran- 
scribes as Vichava-pura. M. Yivion dc St. Martin, 
however, suggests that it may be the Sanskiit VicJidla- 
pura, or city of “Middle Sindh,” which is called 
Vicholo by the people. But the Sindhi and Panjtlbi 
Vick and the Hindi or “middle,” are not derived 
from the Sanskrit, which has a radical word of its own, 
Madhya., to express the same thing. If Hwen Thsang 
had used the vernacular terms, his name might have 
been rendered exactly by the Hindi Bichwd-pur, or 
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“Middle City;” but as he invariably uses the 
Sanskrit forms, I think that we must rather look to 
some pure Sanskrit word for the original of his Pi- 
chen-po-pw-lo. Now we know from tradition, as well as 
from the native historians, that Alor was the capital of 
Sindh both before and after the period of Ewen 
Thsang’s visit; this new name, therefore, must be 
only some variant appellation of the old city, and not 
that of a second capital. During the Hindu period it 
was the custom to give several names to all the larger 
cities, — as we have aheady seen in the case of Multdn. 
Some of these were only poetical epithets ; as Kusima- 
pura^ or “ Mower City ” applied to Pdtaliputra, and 
Padmavati, or, “Lotus Town” applied to Narwar; 
others were descriptive epithets as Farandsi, or Ba- 
naras, applied to the city of Efisi, to show that it was 
situated between the Varana and Asi rivulets; and 
Kdnyuhubja, the “hump-backed maiden,” applied to 
Kanoj, as the scene of a well-known legend. The 
difference of name does not, therefore, imply a now 
capital, as it may be only a new appellation of the old 
city, or perhaps even the restoration of an old name 
which had been temporarily supplanted. It is true 
that no second name of Alor is mentioned by the his • 
torians of Sindh ; but as Alor was actually the capital 
in the time of Hwen Thsang, it would seem to be 
quite certain that his name of Pi-ch'en-po-pu-lo is only 
another name for that city. 

It is of importance that this identification should be 
clearly established, as the pilgrim places the capital to 
the west of the Indus, whereas the present ruins of 
Alor or Aror ai‘e to the east of the river. But this 
very difference confirms the accuracy of the identifi- 
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cation, for the Indus formerly flowed to the east of 
Alor, down the old channel, now called Ndra^ and the 
change in its course did not take place until the reign 
of Eaja D^hir,* or about flfty years after Hwen 
Thsang’s visit. The native histories attribute the de- 
sertion of Alor by the Indus to the wickedness of 
Raja Dahir; but the gradual loesting of all thePanjah 
rivers which flow from north to south, is only the 
natural result of the earth’s continued revolution from 
west to east, which gives their waters a permanent bias 
towards the western banks, f The original course of 
the Indus was to the east of the Alor range of hills ; 
but as the waters gradually worked their way to the 
westward, they at last turned the northern end of the 
range at Rori, and cut a passage for themselves through 
the gap in the limestone rocks between Rori and Bha- 
kar. As the change is assigned to the beginning of 
Dahii-’s reign, it must have taken place shortly after 
liis accession in a.d. 680; — and as Muhammad Kasim, 
just thirty years later, was obliged to cross the Indus 
to reach Alor, it is certain that the river was perma- 
nently fixed in its present channel before a.d. 711. 

The old bed of the Indus still exists under the name 
of Kara, and its course has been surveyed from the 
ruins of Alor to the Ran of Kachh. From Alor to 
Jakrao, a distance of 100 miles, its direction is nearly 
due south. It there divides into several channels, 
each bearing a separate name. The most easterly 

* Poatans, Journ. Aaiai. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 103. 

t All streams that flow from tlie poles towards the equator work 
gradually to the westward, while those that flow from the equator 
towards the poles work gradually to the eastward. These opposite 
effects are caused by the same difference of the earth’s polar and 
equatorial velocities which gives rise to the trade winds. 
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channel, ’which retains the name of Ndra, runs t 
the south-east by Kipra and Umrkot, near ’which i 
turns to the south-west by Wanga Ba^iar and Eomahi 
Bazar, and is there lost in the great Ean of Kachh 
The most westerly channel, which is named Purdna 
or the “Old Eiver,” flows to the south-south-west 
past the ruins of Brahmanabad and Nasirpur to Hai- 
darabad, below which it divides into two branches. 
Of these, one turns to the south-west and falls into the 
present river 15 miles below Haidarabad and 12 miles 
above Jarak. The other, called the Guni, turns to the 
south-east and joins the Hdra above Eomaka Bazar. 
There are at least two other channels between the 
Purflna and the Nara, which branch off just below 
Jakrao, but their courses arc only partially known. 
The upper half of the old Ndra, from Alor to Jakrao, 
is a dry sandy bed, which is occasionally filled by the 
flood waters of the Indus. Erojn its head down to 
Jdmiji it is bounded on the west by a continuation of 
the Alor hills, and is generally from 200 feet to 300 
feet wide and 20 feet deep. From Jamiji to Jakrao, 
where the channel widens to 600 feet with the depth 
of 12 feet, the Nara is bounded on both sides by broad 
ranges of low sand-hills. Below Jakrao the sand-hills 
on the western bank suddenly terminate, and the 
Ndra, spreading over the alluvial plains, is divided 
into two main branches, which grow wider and shal- 
lower as they advance, until the western channels arc 
lost in the hard plain, and the eastern channels in a 
succession of marshes. But they reappear once more 
below the parallel of Hala and Kipra, and continue 
their courses as already described above.* 

» See Map No. IX. 
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In Upper Sinclh. the only places of ancient note are 
Alor^ Bori-Bhakar, and Mahorta^ near Larkdna. 
Several other places are mentioned in the campaigns 
of Alexander, Chaeh, Muhammad bin K^sim, and 
Husen Shah Arghun ; but as the distances are rarely 
given, it is difficult to identify the positions where 
names are so constantly changed. In the campaign 
of Alexander we have the names of the Masscmce^ the 
Bogdi^ the Musikani, and the Prmti, all of which must 
certainly be looked for in Upjier Sindh, and which I 
will now attempt to identify. 

Massana and SodrcB, or Sogdi. 

On leaving the confluence of the PanjAb rivers, 
Alexander sailed down the Indus to the realm of the 
Sogdi, ^'oySof, where, according to Arrian,* ‘‘ he built 
another city.” Diodorusf describes the same people, 
but under a different name : — “Continuing his descent 
f)f the river, he received the submission of the Sodra 
and the Massance., nations on opposite banks of the 
stream, and founded another Alexandria, in which he 
placed 10,000 inhabitants.” The same people are 
described by Curtius,J although he does not mention 
their names : — “ On the fourth day he came to other 
nations, whore lie built a town called Alexandria.” 
Prom these accounts it is evident that the Bogdi of 
Arrian and the Bodree of Diodorus arc the same people, 
although the former have been idontifled with the 
Sodha Eajputs by Tod and M‘Murdo, the latter with 
the servile S/idran by Mr. Yaux. The Bod/tas, who 
are a branch of the Pramaras, now occupy the south- 

^ ‘ Anabasis/ vi. 15. t Hist. XJniYcrs. xvii. 56. 

J Yita Alex., ix. 8. 
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eastern district of Sindli, about Umarkot, but according 
to M ‘Mur do,* who is generally a most trustworthy 
guide, there is good reason to believe that they once 
held large possessions on the banks of the Indus, to 
the northward of Alor. In adopting this extension of 
the territory formerly held by the Sodha Eajputs, I 
am partly influenced by the statement of Abul Eazl, 
that the country from Bhakar to Umarkot was peopled 
by the Sodas and Jliarejas in the time of Akbar,t and 
partly by the belief that the Massana of Diodorus are 
the Musarnei of Ptolemy, whose name still exists in 
the district of Muzarka, to the west of the Indus 
below Mithankot. Ptolemy also gives a town called 
Musarna, which he places on a small affluent of the 
Indus, to the north of the Ashana rivulet. The 
Musarna affluent may therefore bo the rivulet of 
IC^ihan, which flows past Pulaji and Shahpur, towards 
Khangarha or Jacobabad, and Musarna may be the 
town of Shahpur, which was a place of some conse- 
quence before the rise of Shiktlrpur. “ The neigh- 
bouring country, now nearly desolate, has traces of 
cultivation to a considerable extent.’’^ The 8ogd% or 
Sodree, I would identify with the people of Seorai, 
which was captured by Husen Shah Arghun on his 
way from Bhakar to Mult4ln.§ In his time, a.d. 
1 525,’ it is described as “the strongest fort in that 
country.” It was, however, deserted by tlie garrison, 
and the conqueror ordered its walls to be razed to the 
ground. Its actual position is unknown, but it was 

* Journ. Eoyal Asiat. Soc, i. 33. 1 ' Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 117. 

't Thornton, * Gazottoor,* in voce. 

§ Erskine’s Hist, of India, i. 388. Postana, Journ. Aaiat. Soc. 
Bengal, 1841, 275. 
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probably close to F^ilpur, halfway between Sabzal- 
kot and Chota Alimedpur, where Masson* heard that 
there was formerly a considerable town, and that ‘‘ the 
wells belonging to it, 360 in number, were still to bo 
seen in the jangals.” Now in this very position, that 
is about 8 miles to the north-east of Sabzalkot, the old 
maps insert a village named Sirioahi, which may pos- 
sibly represent the Seorai of Sindhian history. It is 
96 miles in a direct line below Uohh, and 85 miles 
above Alor, or very nearly midway between them. 
By water the distance from IJchh would be at least 
one-third greater, or not less than 120 miles, which 
would agree with the statement of Curtins that Alex- 
ander reached the place on the fourth day. It is ad- 
mitted that these identifications are not altogether 
satisfactory ; but they are perhaps as precise as can 
now be made, when wo consider the numerous fluctua- 
tions of the Indus, and the repeated changes of the 
names of places on its banks. One fact, preserved by 
Arrian, is strongly in favour of the identification of 
the old site near F^lzilpur with the town of the 
namely, that from this j)oint Alexander dispatched 
Kratcrus'l' with the main body of the army, and all 
the elephants, through the confines of the Arachoti 
and llrangi. Now the most frequented Ghat for tlu^ 
crossing of the Indus towards the west, via the Gan- 
dsiva and Bolan Pass, lies between Fazilpur on the 
left bank, and Kasmor on the right bank. And as 
the ghdts, or points of ])assage of the rivers, always 
determine the roads, I infer that Kraterus must have 
begun his long mardi towards Arachosia and Dran- 
giana from this place, which is the most northern 
* ‘ Travolfl,’ i, 382. f ‘Anabasis/ vi. 16. 
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position on the Indus for the departure of a large 
army to the westward. It seems probable, however, 
that Kraterus was detained for some time by the 
revolt of Musikanus, as his departure is again men- 
tioned by Arrian,* after Alexander’s capture of the 
Brahman city near Sindomana. 

Between Mult^ln and Alor the native historians, as 
well as the early Ai-ab geographers, place a strong 
fort named Bhdtia^ which, from its position, has a 
good claim to be identified with the city which Alex- 
ander built amongst the Sogdi, as it is not likely that 
there were many advantageous sites in this level tract 
of country. Unfortunately, the name is variously 
written by the ditferent authorities. Thus, Postans 
gives Pdya^ BdJdya, and PdMya ; Sir Henry Elliot 
gives Pdbiya, Bdlia, and Blidtiya, while Price gives 
BaMfAa.\ It seems probable that it is the same place 
as Talhdti,X where J^lm Janar crossed the Indus ; and 
perhaps also the same as Mdiila^ or Malidtila^\ which 
was one of the six great forts of Sindh in the seventh 
century. 

Bhdtia is described by Perishta as a very strong 
place, defended by a lofty wall and a deep broad 
ditch.ll It was taken by assault in a.h. 393, or a.d. 
1003, by Mahmud of Ghazni, after an obstinate de- 
fence, in which the Raja, named Bajjar, or Bijd Bai, 
was killed. Amongst the plunder Mahmud obtained 
no less than 280 elephants, a most substantial imoof 
of the wealth and power of the Hindu piincc. 

* ' Anabasis,* vi. 17. t Bowaon’s edition of Sir H. Elliot, i. 138. 

I Joum. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1846, p. 171. § Ihid., 1845, p. 79. 

li Briggs’s ‘ Ferishta,* i. 39; and Tabakat.i.Akbari, in Sir Henry 
Elliot, p. 186. 
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Musihani — Alor. 

From the territory of the Sogdi oxBodrts, Alexander 
continued his yoyage down the Indus ' to the capital 
of a king named Musikanus^ according to Strabo, Dio- 
dorus, and Arrian,* or of a people named Musicaiii, 
according to Curtius.t From Arrian we learn that 
this kingdom had been described to Alexander as 
“ the richest and most populous throughout all 
India ; ” and from Strabo we get the account of 
Onesikritus that the country produced everything 
in abundance ; ” which shows that the Greeks them- 
selves must have been struck with its fertility. How 
these statements can apply only to the rich and 
powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh, of which Alor is 
known to have been the capital for many ages. 
"Whore distances are not given, and names disagree, 
it is difficult to determine the position of any place 
from a general description, unless there are some pe- 
culiarities of site or construction, or other properties 
which may serve to fix its identity. In the present 
instance we have nothing to guide us but the general 
description that the kingdom of Musikanus was “ the 
richest and most populous throughout all India.” But 
as the native histories and traditions of Sindh agree 
in stating that Alor was the ancient metropolis of the 
co.untry, it seems almost certain that it uiust be the 
capital of Musikanus, otherwise this famous city would 
be altogether unnoticed by Alexander’s historians, 
which is highly improbable, if not quite impos- 

* Strabo, Geogr,, xv, i. 22-34 and 54. Diodorus, xvii. 10. Arrian, 
‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 15. 

t Vita Alex., ix. 8. 

S 
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sible. That the territory of Alor was rich and fertile 
we know from the early Arab geographers, who are 
unanimous in its praise. 

The ruins of Alor are situated to the south of a gap 
in the low range of limestone-hills, which stretches 
from Bhakar towards the south for about 20 miles, 
until it is lost in the broad belt of sand-hills which 
bound the N^ra, or old bed of the Indus, on the west. 
Through this gap a branch of the Indus once flowed, 
which protected the city on the north-west. To the 
north-east it was covered by a second branch of the 
river, which flowed nearly at right angles to the other, 
at a distance of 3 miles. At the accession of Eaja Dahir, 
in A.D. 680, the latter was probably the main stream 
of the Indus, which had been gradually working to 
the westward from its original bed in the old Hdra.* 
According to the native histories, the flnal change 
was hastened by the excavation of a channel through 
the northern end of the range of hills between Bhakar 
and Eori. 

The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The 
common pronunciation at present is Jror, but it seems 
probable that the original name was Bora, and that 
the initial vowel was derived from the Arabic prefix 
Al, as it is written Alror in Biladuri, Edrisi, and other 
Arab authors. This derivation is countenanced by 
the name of the neighbouring town of Bori, as it is a 
common practice in India thus to duplicate names. 
So B.ora and Bori Avould mean Great and Little Bora. 
This word has no meaning in Sanskrit, but in Hindi 
it signifies “noise, clamour, roar,” and also “fame.” 
It is just possible, therefore, that the full name of the 
« See Map Wo. IX. 
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city may have been Rora-pwa, or Bora-naffara, the 
“ Pamoiis City.” This signification suggested itself 
to me on seeing the name of Abhijanu applied to a 
neighbouring village at the foot of the hill, 2 miles to 
the south-west of the ruins of Alor. Abidjan is a 
Sanskrit term for ‘‘ fame,” and is not improbably 
connected with Hwen Thsang’s Pi-chcn-po-pu-Io, 
which, by adding an initial syllable o, might be read as 
Abldjanwapura. I think it probable that Alor may bo 
the Bimgara of Ptolemy, as it is placed on the Indus 
to the eastward of Os/cana, which appears to be the 
Owyhanm of Arrian and Curtius. Ptolemy’s name of 
Pinagara is perhaps only a variant reading of the 
Chinese form, as pulo, or jj/ira, is the same as nayara, 
and Pichenyo may be the full form of the initial syl- 
lable Pi. 

The city of Musikanus was evidently a position of 
some consequence, as Ai’rian relates that Alexander 
“ ordered Kraterus to build a castle in the city, and 
himself tarried there to see it finished. This done, 
he loft a strong garrison therein, because this fort 
semed extremely commodious for bridling the neigh- 
bouring nations and keeping them in subjection.” It 
was no doubt for this very reason that Alor was ori- 
ginally founded, and that it continued to be occupied 
until deserted by the river, when it was supplanted 
by the strong fort of Phakar. 

PrasisU — Portikanus^ or 0<iyka7iiis. 

From the capital of Musikanus Alexander allowed 
his fleet of boats to continue their course down the 
Indus, while ho himself, according to Arrian,* 

* ‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 10. 

s 2 
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mareliocl against a neighbouring prince named Oxy- 
kanus, and took tvs^o of his chief cities at the first 
assault. Curtius makes Oxycanus the king of a people 
named Prmli* and states that Alexander captured 
his chief city after a siege of three days. Diodorus 
and Strabo call the king Portikanus. Now, these 
various readings at once suggest the probability that 
the name was that of the city, which, either as 
Uchcha-ffcni)^ or Porta-yam, means simply the ‘‘Lo|by' 
town,” in allusion to its height. The deseri^^^ of 
Cui’tius of the “tremendous crash” made by* the. fall 
of two towers of its citadel shows that the jflace must 
have been more than usually lofty. I wotild there- 
fore identify it with the groat mound of MaJtoria on 
the bank of the Ghar river, 10 miles from Larkdna. 
Masson describes it as “ the remains of an ancient 
fortress, on a huge mound, named MaihotaP‘\ Ma- 
liorta, which is the spelling adojited by the surveyors, 
is probably Mahorddlia, for viaJid-\-urddha-\-ffrdma, or 
“ the great lofty city,” which, as pure Sanskrit, is not 
likely to bo a modern name. This identification ap- 
pears to me to be very probable, not only on account 
of the exact correspondence of name, but also on ac- 
count of the relative positions of Alor and Mahorta 
with reference to the old course of the Indus. At 
present Mahorta is within a few miles of the river ; 
but in the time of Alexander, when the Indus flowed 
down the bed of the Nara, the nearest point of the 
stream was at Alor, from which Mahorta was distant 
45 miles to the south of west. Hence Alexander was 
obliged to leave his fleet, and to marc// against Oxy- 
kanus. 

* Yita Alex , k, 8, 26. f ‘ Travels,’ i. 461. 
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Tlic site of Maliorta must always have been a posi- 
tion of great impiortancc, both commercially and po- 
litically, as it commanded the high-road from Sindh, 
via Kachh-Gand^va, to Kandahar. Since its desertion, 
the same advantages have made Larh^na, which is 
situated on the same small stream, 10 miles to the 
west of Mahorta, one of the most flourishing places in 
Sindh. The rivulet called the Ghar rises near Kelat, 
and traverses the whole length of the Mula^ or Ganddva 
Pass, below which it is now lost in the desert. But 
the channel is still traceable, and the stream reappears 
on the frontier of Sindh, and flows past Larkana and 
Mahorta into the Indus. Tinder a strong and judicious 
ruler, who could enforce an economical distribution of 
the available waters, the banks of the Gh&r rivulet 
must formerly have been one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts of Sindh. 

The name of PreesH given by Curtius* might, ac- 
cording to Wilson, be applied to a people occupying 
the thaJs, or ‘‘ oases,” of the desert. He refers to 
Pmsflin, or Praslhala, as derived from sfhaJn, the 
Sanskilt form of the vernacular Ihal., which is tho 
term generally used to designate any oasis in Western 
India. But as the name is simply PrdBsfi, I think 
that it may rather be referred to prasf.ha, whi(‘h 
means any clear piece of level ground, and might 
therefore be applied to the plain country about Lar- 
kana, in contradistinction to the neighbouring hilly 
districts of Sehwan and Ganddva. It seems possible, 
however, that it may be connected with the PisJea of 
Ptolemy, which he places on tho lower course of the 
small stream that flows past Oshana into tho Indus. 

^ Vita Alex., ix. 8. 
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Noif Oskana is almost certainly the O.v^hamis of 
Arrian and Curtins, for not only are the two names 
absolutely identical, but the inland position of Oskana, 
on a small stream to the west of the Indus, agrees 
exactly with that of Mahorta, which I have idoiitifiod 
with Oxykanus. I think also that Ptolemy’s Bndana, 
which lies immediately to the north of the rivulet, 
must be the present Ganddya, as the letti'rs B and G 
arc constantly interchanged. In the books of -the 
early Arab writers it is always called Eandd.bil . , 

3. MIDDLE SINDH. 

The principality of Middle Sindh, which is generally 
known as Vichalo^ or the “ Midland,” is descvil)ed by 
Hwen Thsang as only 2500 li, or 417 miles, in circuit. 
With these small dimensions the province must have; 
been limited to the modern district of Silnvan, with, 
the northern parts of UaidarfibAd and Umarkot. 
Within those limits the north and south frontim’S 
are each about 160 miles in length, and the cast and 
west frontiers about 45 miles each, or ultngc'tlu'r not 
more than 410 miles in circuit. The chief citiy, nanual 
O.fan.cha, was situated at 700 /i, or lit mih'S, from the 
capital of Tipper Sindh, and 50 miles from Pidmi/a, 
the capital of Lower Sindh. As the former was Alor, 
and the latter was almost certainly the Paltala of the 
Greeks, or Haidarabhd, the recorded distances fix the 
position of 0-fan-cIia in the immediate vicinity of the 
ruins of an ancient city called Bamhkra-ka-Td, or the 
“ Ruined Tower,” or simply Banhhar, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the site of the once famous city 
of Brahmanwds, or Brahmanabhd. Ilwcn Thsang’s 
kingdom of O/ancha^ or Amnda^ therefore, corrospondH 
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as nearly as possible -with tbe proyince of middle 
Sindh, which is now called FicJialo. 

At the present day the principal places in this 
division of Sindh are Sehwan, Htlla, B[aidarfl,bg,d, and 
Umarkot. In the middle ages, under Hindu rule, the 
great cities were Sadusdn, Brdhmana^ or Bdlmanwd^ 
and Nirmhoi. But as I shall presently attempt to 
show that Nirunkot was most probably the modern 
Ilaidarabad and the ancient Bait ala, it will more pro- 
pciij bo included in the province of Lower Sindh, or 
Lds^. Close to BCihnanwd the early Muhammadans 
founded Mansur a, which, as the residence of their 
governors, was the actual capital of the province, and 
soon became the largest city in all Siudh. In the 
time of Alexander, the only places mentioned are 
Sindomdna, and a city of Brahmans, named Harma- 
idia by Diodorus. I will now describe these places 
in detail, beginning with the most northerly. 

Sindomdna, or Sehwdn. 

From the city of Oxykanus, Alexander “ led his 
forces against Samhus, whom he had before declared 
governor of the Indian mountaineers.” The Baja aban- 
doned his capital, named Sindomana, which, according 
to Arrian,* was delivered up to Alexander by the 
friends and domestics of Sambus, who came forth to 
meet him with presents of money and elephants. 
Curtiust calls the raja Sadies, but docs not name liis 
capital. He simply states that Alexander, having 
received tbe submission of several towns, captured 
the strongest by mining.” The narrative of Diodorus:!: 

^ ‘Analiasis,’ vi* 16. t Alex., ix. 8. 

X Hist. Univers., xvii. 50. 
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also omits the name of the capital, but states that 
Sambus retired to a great distance with thirty ele- 
phants. Strabo* merely mentions Eaja Sabus, and 
Sindomana his capital, without adding any particu- 
lars. Curtiusf alone notes that Alexander returned to 
his fleet after the capture of the raja’s strongest city, 
which must therefore have been at some distance from 
the Indus. 

I agree with all previous Avriters on the anpitJht 
geography of this part of India in identifying Bindo- 
mam with Belmdn ; partly from its simihu’ity of name, 
and partly from its vicinity to the Laklci mouutmns. 
Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as tUtTgrc^at 
mound, which Avas once the citadel, is formed cliicdly 
of ruined buildings, the accumulation of agoa, on a 
scarped rock, at the end of the Lakki rangtJ of hills. 
De La HostcJ describes it as an oval, 1200 (eot long, 
750 feet broad, and 80 feet high; but Avhen I suAvit in 
1855, it appeared to me to be almost square in shape, 
and I judged it to be somewhat larger and and ratlu'r 
more lofty above the river bod than Ilurnos’s osti- 
mate.§ It was then on the main stream of the Indus ; 
but the river is constantly changing its channel, and 
in all the old maps it is placed on a Avestern branch of 
the Indus. In ancient times, hoAvever, Avhen the rivcu’ 
flowed doAvn the eastern channel of the JVdra, Sehwan 
was not less than 65 miles distant from its nearest 

* Geogr., XV. 1, 32. 

^ t Vita Alex., ix. 8 : Eursus amnem, in quo claanoin expectaro ho 
jusserat, repetit.” 

t Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 184 j 0, p. 913. 

§ Westmacott, in Journ. Asiat. Soc, Bengal for IHW, p. 120'), says 
about 100 feet above tbo Arrul river, or J.ral, wbieb in liia lime was a 
branch of tho Indus. 
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point at Jakrao, where it leayes the sand-hills. At 
present its water supply is entirely derived from the 
Indus, which not only flows under the eastern front 
of the town, but also along its northern front, by a 
channel called the Aral river, from the great Manchur 
lake, which is supplied by the other H^ra, or great 
western branch of the Indus. But as the site could 
not have been occupied unless well supplied with 
water, it is certain that the Manchur lake must have 
existed long previous to the change in the course of 
th^ Indus. Judging by its great depth in the middle,* 
it^aiust be a natural depression ; and as it is still fed 
by two- small streams, which take their rise in the 
Hala Lakki mountains, to the south, it scorns probable 
that the lake may have extended even up to the walls 
of Sehwiln, before the floods of the western Kara cut a 
channel into the Indus, and thus permanently lowered 
the level of its waters. The lake abounds in flsh, 
from which it would appear to derive its name, as 
Manchur is but a slight alteration of the Sanskrit 
Matsi/a, and the Hindi vmchh^ or inachhi^ “flsh.” I 
think, therefore, that Manchar may be only a familiar 
contraction of machhi-todla Tdl, or Bish Lake. 

The favourable position of Schw>ln, on a lofty 
isolated rock, near a large lake, with food and water 
in abundance, would certainly have attracted the 
notice of the first inhabitants of Sindh. "We find, ac- 
cordingly, that its ('urly occupation is admitted by all 
inquirers. Thus, MATurdof says, “ Schwfin is un- 
doubtedly a place of vast antiquity ; perhaps more so 
than cither Alor or BAJnnana.” The prc'sent name is 

^ WoBLniacotf, Journ. Asiat. Soc, Bun^ul^ 1810, p. 1207. 

f Journ. llojal Asiat. !Soc., i. 30. 
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said to be a contraction of Sewidan^ which was so 
called after its inhabitants, the Sewis^ or Sabis. But 
in all the early Arab geographers the name is some- 
what differently written, as Sacimidji, or Sadusdn, or 
/SMrusan, of which the first two syllables agree with 
the Greek Sindomana. I therefore reject the reading 
of Seioisidn as a modern innovation of the Hindus, to 
connect the place with the name of their god Siva. 
The Sindo of the Greek, and the Sadu of the garTy 
Muhammadans, point to the Sanskrit name of the 
country, Sindhu, or to that of its inhabitants, Sain- 
dliava, or Saindlm, as it is usually pronounced. Tlilvir 
stronghold, or capital, would therefore have been 
called Saindhava-stlidna., or Saindltu-slhdn, which, by 
the elision of the nasal, becomes the Sadmldn of the 
Arab geographers. In a similar manner Wilson de- 
rives the Greek Sindomana from “a very allowable 
Sanskrit compound, Sindu-mm^'’’’ the “possessor of 
Sindh.” I am inclined, however to refer the Greek 
name to SaindJinva-vanam, or Saindluwdn., as the 
“ abode of the Saindhavas.” 

It seems strange that a notable place like Sehwan 
should not be mentioned by -Ptolemy under any rc- 
oognwable name. If we take Ilaidarabild as the moat 
probable head of the Delta in ancient times, then 
Ptolemy’s Sydros, which is on the eastern bank of the 
Indus, may perhaps be identified with the old site of 
Mattali, 12 miles above Haidarabad, and his Pasipeda 
with Sehwdn. The identification of Ptohmy’s Od-ana 
with the Oxykanus^ or Poriihanvs, of Alcx.ander, and 
with the great mound of Mahorta of the present day, 
is, I think, almost certain. If so, either Piska or 
Pasipeda must be Sehwan. 
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Hwen Thsang takes no notice of Seliw^n, but it is 
mentioned in tbe native bistories of Sindh as one of 
the towns captured by Muhammad bin Easim in a.d. 
711. It was again captured by Mahmud of Gihazni 
in the beginning of the eleventh century ; and under 
the Muhammadan rule it would appear to have become 
one of the most flourishing places in Sindh. It is now 
.very much decayed, but its position is so favourable 
that it is not likely ever to be deserted. 

Brdhmana^ or Brdimandbdd. 

Pro nr Sindomana Alexander “ marched back to the 
river, whore he had ordered his fleet to wait for him. 
Thence, descending the stream, he came on the fourth 
day to a town through which was a road to the king- 
dom of Sabus.”* When Alexander quitted his fleet 
at Alor (the capital of Musikanus) to march against 
Oxykanus, ho had no intention of going to Siudo- 
mana, as Eaja Sambus, having tendered his submis- 
sion, had been appointed satrap of the hilly districts 
on the Iiidus.'l’ He must therefore have ordered his 
fleet to wait for him at some point on the river not 
far from the capital of O.xykanus. This point I would 
flx somewhere about Marija Band, on the old Ndra^ 
below Eator and Ta,jal, as Mahorta, which I have 
identified with the chief city of Oxykanus, is about 
equidistant from Alor and Eator. Thence, descending 
the stream, ho came on the fourth day to a town, 
tlirough which there was a road to the kingdom of 

* Curtins, Vita Alex., ix, 8. ** Alexarubr. . . . rursus amnom, in 

quo classom exapoctaro ao jussorat, repetit. Quarto deindo die, secuudo 
amne, pervenib ad oppidum, quit iter in rognum crat Sabi.” 

t Arrian, ‘ Anabaaia,’ vi. 1(5: rS>p (>/hW 'Ivbojv trarimtrriv. 
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Sambus. From Marija Band, tlie point where I sup- 
pose that Alexander rejoined his fleet, the distance to 
the mined city of Brabmana, or Brahmanilbad, is GO 
miles in a direct line by land, or 90 miles by water. 
As this distance could have been accomplished with 
ease in four days, I conclude that Brdhmmia was the 
actual city of Brahmans which is described by Alexan- 
der’s historians. The king of this city had previously, 
submitted, but tlie citizens withheld then- allegian'c'e, 
and shut their gates. By a stratagem they were in- 
duced to come out, and a conflict ensued, in which 
Ptolemy was seriously wounded in the shoulder 'ks^ a 
poisoned sword.* The mention of Ptolemy’s wound 
enables us to identify this city with that of llamniclifi, 
which Diodorus describes as the “ last town of the 
Brahmans on the rivor.”f Flow, Harmatclia is only a 
softer pronunciation of Bmhwa-ihala, or Brahmma- 
sthala, just as Ilcrmcs, the phallic god of the Greeks, 
is the same as Brahma, the original phallic! god of the 
Indians. But Brahmana was the old Hindu name of 
the city which the Muhammadans calhul Bi-rdimana- 
bM; hence I conclude that the town of Brahmans 
captured by Alexander corresponds both in name and 
position with the great city of Brf'ihmanabrtd. 

The narrative of Arrian after the capitulation of 
Sindomana is unfortunately very brief, llis words 
are, “ ho attacked and won a city which had revolted 
from him, and put to death as many of the Brahmans 
as fell into his hands, having charged them with being 
the authors of the rebellion.” J This agrees with the 

* Curtius, Tita Alrx., ix. 8. f Hist. Univera., xvii. GO. 

J ‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 10. 'O fie (cai (!X\r)V m'ikiv eV roirif diroa'Taa'av ci\e, 
Kai rSiv "Bpa-^fj.dvcov . . . doroL ultioi dnocrTucrcois eyeVoi/rOj aTrt/cretFCi'* 
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statement of Dioclortis, wlio mentions that J^.Iexander 
“ was satisfied with punishing those who advised the 
resistance, and pardoned all the others.” From a 
comparison of the three narratives, I infer that Ilar- 
matelia, or Brdhmana^ was in the dominions of Musi- 
kanns ; for Curtins states that the king of this city 
had previously submitted to Alexander, while Arrian 
says that he had revolted, and Diodorus adds* that 
Alexander punished the advisers of the rebellion. 
]^ow, all these facts apply to Musikanus, who had at 
first submitted, and then revolted, and was at last 
crjicified, “ and with him as many of the Brahmans as 
had instigated him to revolt.” This identification is 
of some importance, as it shows that the dominions of 
Musikanus must have embraced the whole of the 
valley of the Indus down to the head of the Delta, 
with the exception of the two outlying districts of 
Oxykanus and Sambus, under the western mountains. 
This extension of his dominions explains the report 
which Alexander had previously received 'from the 
people, that the kingdom of Musikanus ‘‘ was the 
richest and most populous throughout all India.” It 
also explains how Sambus was at enmity with Musi- 
kanus, as the southern territories of the latter were 
bounded on the west by those of the former. The 
king of this city, where Ptolemy was wounded by a 
poisoned arrow, is called Amhiejer by Justin,’]" which was 
probably the true name of Musikanus, the chief of the 
Musikani, in whose territory Brahmana was situated. 

It is much to be regretted that none of the names 
preserved by Ptolemy can be certainly identified with 
this city of the Brahmans. Parabali corresponds with 
* Hidi IJnivers., xvii. 50. f Justin, Hist., xii. 10. 
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it in position, and partly also in name, as the first two 
syllables, Parab, are not very diflferent from Baram, 
and the termination, al% may represent thala of Brah- 
mathala, or Harmatelia. After Ptolemy’s time we 
know nothing of Brahmana until the Muhammadan 
conquest, a period of nearly six centuries. Prom the 
native histories, however, we learn that Brahmana 
was the chief city of one of the four governments* . 
into which Sindh was divided during the rule of the 
Pais dynasty, or from a.d. 507 to 642, and that it 
continued to be so until the accession of Dahir in a.d. 
680, who made it the capital of the kingdom, after the 
destruction of Alor by the Indus. In a.d. 641 Sindh 
was visited by Hwcu Thsang, whose account has 
already been noticed. He found the kingdom divided 
into the four districts, which for greater distinctness 
I have named Upper Sindh, Middle Sindh, Lower 
Sindh, and Kachh. The first has already bc'cn de- 
scribed in my account of Alor. The second, 0-fan- 
cha, I have just identified with Brdhniandbad. M. 
Stanislas Julien transcribes the Chinese syllables as 
Avanda, for which it is difficult to find an exact equi- 
valent. But I have a strong suspicion that it is only 
a variation of the name of Brahmana^ which was pro- 
nounced in many different ways, as Buhmana, Bah- 
mana, B^bhana, Babhana, Bambhana.t Speaking of 
Mansura, which we know was quite close to Brah- 
man^bdd, Ibn Haukal adds that the Sindhians call it 
Bdmnodn,X which Edrisi alters to Minndn.^ But in 

* Postans, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, pp. 93-90* 

t See Dhauli inscription of Asoka for P^bliano, Babhana, and Bam- 
bhana: edicts iii. iv. viii. k., in Journ. Eoyal Asiat. Soc., vol. xii. 

J Sir Henry Elliot, ‘Muhammadan Historians of India,’ p. 63. 

§ Jaubert’s ‘ Edrisi,’ i. 162. 
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Ms list of places in Sindh, Edrisi adds after Mansura 
the name of Wdnddn^ or Kdnddn* which I take to 
he only a various reading of Bamanwa, or, as the 
Sindhians would have pronounced it, Vdmanwd^ and 
Vdnwd. The Chinese syllable fan^ which is the well- 
known transcript of Brahma^ is a notable example of 
this very contraction, and tends to confirm the opinion 
that Avanda is but a slight variation of BdJmanwd, or 
BrdJmandbad. 

Shortly after the Muhammadan conquest Brdhmana 
was supplanted by Mansura, which, according to 
Biladuri, was founded by Amru, the son of Muham- 
mad bin Khsim, the conqueror of Sindh, f and named 
after the second Abasside Khalif A1 Mansur, who 
reigned from a.d. 753 to 774. But according to 
Masudi,! it was founded by Jamhur, the governor of 
Sindh, under the last Omnicad Zhalif, a.d. 744 to 
7 49, who named it after his own father Mansur. The 
new city was built so close to Brahman§,b§,d that Ibn 
Haukal, Abu Eihan, and Edrisi, all describe it as the 
same place. Ibn Haukal’ s words are, “Mansura, 
which in the Sind language is called Bhmiwiln.”§ 
Abu Eihlln states that it was originally called Ba~ 
vmnhicd, and afterwards Mawandhdd, for which we 
may read Balmanalad, by simply adding an initial B, 
which must have been accidentally di-opped. It was 

Jaubei’i’s ‘ Edrisi,’ i. 100. 

t Eeiiiaud, ^ Fra<^menta AraboB ; ’ and Jaubert’s * Edrisi,’ i. 162. 

J Sir Henry Elliot’s 'Muhammadan Historians of India,’ p. 57. 

§ Sir Henry Elliot’s ‘ Muhammadan Historians of India,’ Dowson’a 
edition, p. 34; and Jaubert’s 'Edrisi,’ i, 162. Le nom do la ville 
(Mansura) est en Indien MlTimCinr In Gildemeister’s 'Ibn Haukal/ 
tin’s name is Tdmirman, which is an obvious mistake for or 

Bamanwas. 
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situated ou the eastern branch of the Mihran, or 
Indus, and was 1 mile in length, and the same in 
breadth, or just 4 miles in circuit. Its position is 
approximately fixed in the neighbourhood of Hala, by 
the number of days’ journey 'in the routes to different 
places. It was 12 days from Multan, 8 from Kan- 
dabil, vid Sehwan, and 6 days from Debal, via Man- 
h^bari, which was itself 4 days from Mansura. It 
was therefore at two-thirds of the distance from Mul- 
tan to the mouth of the Indus, or very nearly in the 
same parallel as Hala. 

Now in this very position the ruins of a large city 
have been discovered by Mr. Bellasis, to whose zeal 
and energy we are indebted for our knowledge of this 
interesting place. The ruins are situated near an old 
bed of the Indus, at 47 miles to the north-cast of 
Haidar^bhd, 28 miles to the east or east-north-east of 
Hdla, and 20 miles to the west of the eastern Nara.* 
The place is known as BavMra-ka-thul, or “the 
Ruined Tower,” from a broken brick tower which is 
the only building now standing. The present appear- 
ance of the site, as described by its discoverer, is “one 
vast mass of ruins, varying in size according to tho size 
of the original houses.” Its circumference, measured 
by a perambulator, is within a few yards of 4 miles. 
But besides the great mound of Bamhhra-lca-fMl, there 
is, at a distance of about 1| mile, “ tho distinct and 
ruined city of Bolora^ the residence of its last king, 
and 5 miles in another direction is the ruined city of 
Bepur, the residence of his Prime Minister, and be- 
tween these cities arc the ruins of suburbs extending 

t fJourn. Asiat. Soc., Bombay, v. 413 ; and Thomaa's Prinsop, ii. 
119. Eastwick's ‘ Handbook for Bombay/ 490. 
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for miles far and wide into the open country.” The 
great mound of Bamhhralca-tlnil is “ entirely sur- 
rounded with a rampart, mounted with numerous 
turrets and bastions.” In the time of Akhar there 
were “considerable vestiges of this fortification,” 
which Abul Fazl* says “had 140 bastions, one tcindh 
distant from each other.” The tandb was a measuring 
rope, which the emperor Akhar ordered to be changed 
for hamhus joined by iron links. Its length was 00 
Ildhi.'^as, which, at 30 inches each, give 150 feet for 
the tandb; and this multiplied by 140, makes the 
circuit of the city 21,000 feet, or very nearly 4 
miles. Now it will be remembered that Ihn Haukal 
describes Mansura as being 1 mile square, or 4 miles 
in circuit, and that Mr. Bellasis’s measure of the cir- 
cumference of the ruined mound of BambhraJea thul 
was within a few yards of 4 miles. From this abso- 
lute correspondence of size, coupled with the close 
agreement of position, which has already been pointed 
out, I conclude that the great mound of Bainbhra lea 
tMl represents the ruined city of Mamiira, the capital 
of the Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of 
Brahmana, or Brahmanabad, must therefore be looked 
for in the neighbouring mound of ruins now called 
JD'dura, which is only 1-J- mile distant from the larger 
mound. 

Mr. Bellasis, the discoverer of these ruins, has 
identified the great mound with Brahmanabild itself ; 

* ‘ Ayia Akbari,’ ii. 115. Gkilwyn’s translation has IW) baationa, 
wbick would give to the city a circuit of <t0 miles ; tlie MSS. have 140. 
Tlie Ikhi gaz contained 411 Sikandarl tanghas, and as the avorago 
breadth of 62 Sikandavia in my collection is •7234 incliea, the length 
of the Ikhi gaz will be 30 0211 inchos. Mr. Thomas, ii. 123, found 
exactly 30 inches. 

T 
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Lilt to this it has been justly objected by Mr. Thomas* 
that amongst the multitudes of mediaeval coins found 
during the excavations, “the number of Hindu pieces 
■was very limited, and that even these seem to be 
casual contributions from other provinces, of no very 
marked uniformity or striking age.” The local coins 
consist exclusively of specimens of the Arab governors 
of Sindh, 'with the name of Mansura in the margin ; 
and so far as I am aware, there is not a single piece 
that can be attributed to any of the Hindu rajas of 
Sindh. It is therefore to be regretted that Mr. Bel- 
lasis did not make more extensive excavations in the 
smaller mound of Dilura, which would probably have 
yielded some satisfactory evidence of its superior 
antiquity. 

According to the native histories and traditions of 
the people, Brahmandbad was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, in consequence of the wickedness of its ruler, 
named Dilu Rai. The date of this prince is doubtful. 
M‘Murdo has assigned a.h. 140, or a.d. 757, f as the 
year in which Chota^ the brother of Dilu^ returned 
from his pilgrimage to Mokka; but as Mansura was 
still a flourishing city in the beginning of the tenth 
century, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Ilauktd, it 
is clear that the earthquake cannot have happened 
earlier than a.d. 950. Dilu and Chota arc said to 
have been the sons of Amir^ the Rai or ruler of Biuh- 
mandbdd. But it is difiicult to believe that there 
were any Hindu chiefs in Brahmana during the rule 
of the Arabs in Mansura. The fact is that the same 

* Prinsep’s ‘ Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 121, wliero all Ilio local coins are 
most carefully described and attributed. 

t Journ. Eoyal Asiat. Soc., i. 28. 
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stereotyped legend is told of all the old cities in tlio 
Panj^lb, as well as of those in Sindh. Shorkot, Harapa, 
and At&ri, are all said to have been destroyed on account 
of the sins of their rulers, as well as Alor, Brahmana, 
and Bambhura. But the same story is also told of 
Tulamha, which we know to he false, as I have been 
able to trace its downfall to its desertion by the Eavi, 
at a very recent date. The excavations of Mr. Bel- 
lasis have shown conclusively that Brtihmana was 
overwhelmed by an earthquake. The human hones 
“ were chiefly found in doorways, as if the people 
were attempting to escape ; others in the corners of 
the rooms ; some upright, some recumbent, with their 
faces down, and some crouched in a sitting posture.”* 
The city was certainly not destroyed by Are, as Mr. 
Eichardson notes that he found no remains of charcoal 
or burnt wood, and that the old walls bore no traces 
of fire. On the contrary, he also found the human 
remains crushed in the corners of the rooms, as if the 
terror-stricken inhabitants, finding their houses fall- 
ing about them, had crouched in the corners and been 
buried by the falling material.t Mr. Eichardson also 
picked up a brick which had entered cornerways into 
a skull, and which, when taken out, had a portion of 
the bone adhering to it.” His conclusion is the same 
as that of Mr. Bcllasis, “ that the city was destroyed 
by some terrible convulsion of uatxirc.” 

The local coins found in the ruins of Bumbhm ha- 
tid belong to the Arab governors of Mansura, from 
the time of Jamhar, son of Manmr, the reputed founder 
of the city, down to TJmat\ the contemporary of Ma- 

^ Jonrn. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, v. <117. 

t V. 423. 
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sudi.* It was therefore in existence during the whole 
of that time, or from a.d. 750 to 940, or even latc'r. 

This agrees exactly with what I have already noted, 
that the city was still flourishing when visited by 
Masudi and Ibn Ilankal in the first half of the tenth 
century ; and I would therefore assign its destruction 
to the latter half of that century, and not earlier than 
A.D. 970. It is true that Mansura is mentioned by 
Abu Eihhn in the beginning of the next century, and 
at a still later period by Edrisi, Kazvini, and Eashid- 
ud-din ; but the last three were mere compilers, and 
their statements accordingly belong to an earlier ag('. 
Abu Rihan, however, is enth-ely original, and as his 
knowledge of the Indian language gave him .spc'cial 
facilities for obtaining accurate information, his evi- 
dence is sufficient to prove that Mansura was still 
existing in his time. In spoaldng of the itinc'rary of 
Sindh, he says,! “ From Aror to Balunauwh, also 
named el Mansura, is reckoned 20 parasangs; from 
thence to Loharilni, at the mouth of the river, 30 
parasangs.” Mansura therefore still existed when 
Abu Eilian wrote his work, about a.d. 1031 ; but as 
it is mentioned by only one author in the campaigns 
of Mahmud of G-hazni, it is almost certain that it no 
longer existed as a great fortress, the capital of the 
country, otherwise its wealth would have attracted the 
cupidity of that rapacious conqueror. I conclude, 
therefore, that Mansura was already very much de- 
cayed before the accession of Mahmud, and that the 
earthquake which levelled its walls and overthrew 
its houses, must have happened some time before 

* Tlioinas in Prinsep’s * Essays/ ii, 113. 

t Eeinaud, ‘ Fragments Arabes/ etc. p. 113. 
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the beginning of the eleventh century. It is pro- 
bable that most of the inhabitants who escaped the 
great catastrophe would have returned to the ruined 
city to look after their buried property, and that many 
of them again reared their houses on the old sites. 
But the walls of the city were fallen, and there was 
no security ; the river was gradually failing, and 
there was a scarcity of water ; and the place was alto- 
gether so much decayed, that even in a.h. 416, or 
A.D. 1025, when the conqueror of SomnMh returned 
through Sindh, the plunder of Mansura was not sufiB.- 
cicnt to tempt him out of his duect march ; so he 
passed on by SehwM to Ghazni, leaving the old 
capital unvisited, and even unnoticed, unless we 
accept the solitary statement of Ibn Athir, that Mah- 
mud on this occasion appointed a Muhammadan go- 
vernor to Mansura. 

3. LOWER SINDH, OR LAE. 

The district of Pitasila, or Lower Sindh, is described 
by Ilwcn Thsang as being 3000 //, or 500 miles, in 
circuit, which agrees almost exactly with the dimen- 
sions of the Delta of the Indus from Haidarabad to 
the sea, including a small tract of country on both 
sides, extending towards the desert of Umarkot on the 
east, and to the mountains of Capo Monz on the west. 
Within these limits the dimensions of Lower Sindh 
are as follows. Prom the western mountains to the 
neighbourhood of Umarkot, IGO miles; from the same 
point to Capo Monz, 85 miles; from Capo Monz to 
the ICori mouth of the Indus, 135 miles; and from 
the Eori mouth to Umarkot, 140 miles ; or altogether 
520 miles. The soil, which is described as sandy and 
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salt, proclucetl plenty of com and vegetables, but very 
few fruits and dowers, ivliicli is true of the Della to 
tbo present day. 

In tbe time of Alexander, tlic only place of note in 
the D(^lta was Patala ; but ho is said to have founded 
several towns himself* during his long stay in Lower 
Sindh, waiting for the Etesian winds to start his fleiit. 
Unfortunately the historians have omitted to give Ihc 
names of these places. Justin alone notes that on his 
return up the Indus lie built the city of Barce,^; to 
which I shall herc'after refer. I’tolemy has preserv('.d 
the names of several places, as Barbara^ Hoimkana^ 
Bonis, and Kohihi, of whicli the first is most pr(»bably 
the same as the BarhariM eniporit(ni of the ‘Ihrijdus,’ 
and perhaps also the same as the Bares of Justin. In 
the time of the. author of the ‘Periplus,’ the capital 
of Lower Sindh was Minna//ara, which the foreign 
merchants reached by ascending the river from Par- 
barike. In the middle of the siwcmth cemtury, IIwx'ii 
Thsang mentions only BitusHa, or Batala. But in the 
beginning of the eighth century, the historians of Mu- 
hammad bin Kasim’s expedition add the names of 
Bebal and Nirankot to our scanty list, which is still 
further increased by the Arab geographers of the 
tenth century, who place Manhdtara, or ManMbari, 
or Manjdbari,X to the west of the Indus, and two days’ 
journey from Debal, at the point whore the road from 
Debal crosses the river. The position of these places 
I will now investigate in their order from north to 


^ Curtius, Vila Alex., ix. 10; “Interim ct xirbcs plerasquc eonclidit/’ 
t Hist,, xii. 10. 

J Sir Henry Elliot, 'Muhammadan Ilisioriaus of India,’ Dowson’s 
edition, i. 36, quoting Ibn IlaukaL 
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south, beginning with Patala, at the head of the 
Delta. 


Patala^ or Nirankot. 

The position of Nirankot is fixed at Haidar^bi-d 
by the concurrent testimony of M‘Murdo, Masson, 
Burton, and Eastwick.* Sir Henry Elliot alone places 
it at Jarak, as he thinks that that locality agrees better 
with the descriptions of the native histoiians. But 
as Haidartib^d is the modem name of the city, which 
the people still know as Nirankot., there would seem to 
bo no doubt of its identity with the Nirun, or Nirunkot, 
of the Arab historians and geographers. Its position 
is described by Abulfeda as 25 parasangs from Debal, 
and 15 parasargs from Mansura, which accords with 
the less definite statements of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, 
who simply say that it was between Debal and Man- 
sura, but nearer to the latter. It was situated on the 
western banlt of the river, and is described as a well- 
fortified but small town, with few trees. Now, Hai- 
darabdd is 47 miles from the ruined city of Brdh- 
man&bad, or Mansura, and 85 miles from Lari-bandar, 
which I will presently show to have been the most 
probable position of the ancient Debal ; while Jarak 
is 74 miles from Brahmanabad, and only GO miles 
from Lilri-bandar. The position of Haidarvlbild, there- 
fore, corresponds much better with the recorded dis- 
tances than that of Jarak. At present the main 
channel of the Indus runs to the west of Haidarabad, 
but Avc know that the Phuloli, or eastern branch, 

^ ]VI‘Murclo ill Journ. Iloyal Asiat. Soc., i. 30 j Masson, ‘Travels,’ 
i. <163; Burton, * Sindh/ pp. 131, 376; and Eastwick, ‘Handbook for 
Bombay,’ p. 483. See Map Ho. IX. 
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■was formerly tlie principal stream. According to 
M'Murdo,* tlic change of the main stream to the 
■westward of Haidar^bad took place prior to a.ii. 
1000, or A.D. 1592, and was coincident with the 
decay of Nasirpur, which was only fonnded in a.h. 
751, or A.D. 1350. As Nasirpur is mentioned by 
Abnl Fazlf as the head of one of the subdivisions 
of the province of Thatha, the main channel of the 
Indus must have flowed to the eastward of Hiruu- 
kot or llaidarabad at as late a date as the beginning 
of the reign of Akbar. 

Nirunkot was situated on a hill, and there was a 
lake in its neighbourhood of sufficient size to roecivo 
the fleet of Muhammad Kasim. Sir IL'iny Elliot 
identifies the former with the hill of Jarak, to the 
west of the Indus, and the latter with the Kinjur 
lake, near Ilolai, to the south of Jarak. But the 
Kinjur lake has no communication with the Indus, 
and therefore could not have been used for the recep- 
tion of the fleet, which at once disposes of the only 
special advantage that Jai-ak was supposed to possess 
over Haidara,bad as the representative of Nirunkot. 
Sir Henry j; admits “that the establishment of its 
locality depends chiefly upon the sites which are as- 
signed to other disputed cities, more especially to 
Debal and Mansura.” The former ho identifies with 
Karfi,chi, and the latter with HaidarS,bild ; and con- 
sistently with these emplacements he is obliged to 
fix Kirunkot at Jarak. But since he -wrote his ‘ Ap- 
pendix to the Arabs in Sindh,’ the ancient (tity of 

* Jotirn. Eoyal Asiat. Soc., i. 230. f ‘ Ayin Akbari, ii. 272. 

f Sir H. Elliot’s ‘ Muliammadan Historians of India.’ Dowsou’s odi- 
tion, i. 400. 
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BambJira-Tca-Thul lias been found by Mr. Bellasis in 
the very position that -was long ago pointed out by 
M'Murdo as the site of Br§,hmanabhd. Its identifica- 
tion as the site of the famous cities of Mansura and 
Brahmanfibad leawes Haidarfibfid, or the ancient hTi- 
rankot, available as the true, representative of the 
Hirunkot of Biladuri and the Chach-nfima. Its dis- 
tance of 47 miles from Bambhra-ka-tul, and of 85 
miles from Lfiri-bandar, agree almost exactly with the 
15 and 25 parasangs of Abulfeda. It is also situated 
on a hill, so that it corresponds in position, as well as 
in name, with Nirunkot. The hill, called Ganja, is 
1-^ mile long, and 700 yards broad, with a height of 
80 feet.* The present fort was built by Mir Ghulfim 
Shfih in A.H. 1182, or a.d. I768.t About one-third 
of the hill, at the southern end, is occupied by the 
fort, the middle portion by the main street and strag- 
gling houses of the city, and the northern end by 
tombs. 

In A.D. 641, when the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang visited Sindh, he travelled from Kotemara, 
the capital of Kachh, a distance of 700 /■/, or 117 
miles, due north to IH-io-sM-lo,X from Avhcnce ho pro- 
ceeded 300 /?:, or 50 miles, to the north-east, to O.fam. 
dm, which I have already identified with Brfdnnana- 
bhd. M. Julion renders the Chinese syllables by 
Piiasiln^ but I should prefer PtUasUa, or the “flat 
rock,” which is an accurate description of the long 
flat-topped hill on which Ilaidarabad is situated. 
This name recalls that of Palalpur, which, according 

* Wood, * Journey to the Source of the Oxua,’ p. 30. 

t M‘Murdo, Journ. Hoyal Aaiat. Soc., L 234. 

J * Iliouon Thsang,’ iii. 180. 
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to Burton,* was an old aj)pellation of llaiduriibad, or 
Nirankot; and as this city is exactly 120 miles to tho 
north of Kofesar, in Kachh, and 47 miles to tho south- 
west of Brahmanahad, I have no hesitation in identify- 
ing it with the Fitasila of tho Chinese pilgrim. The 
size of the hill also, which is mile in length, hy 
700 yards in breadth, or upwards of 3 miles in circum- 
ference, corresponds very closely with tho dimensions 
of Pitasila, which, according to Ilwen Thsang, was 20 
li, or 3-j miles, in circuit. 

The names of Fdialpar and Fdtasila further suggcist 
the probability that Ilaidaralidd may ho tho Fallala of 
Alexander’s historians, which they ar('. unanimous in 
placing near the head of the Delta. Now, the presc'nt 
head of the Delta is at tho old town of Mattia'i, 12 
miles above Haidarhhad, where tho Fhuhli separates 
from the main channel of the Indus. But in ancient 
times, when the main stream, which is now called 
Purdna, or the “Old Eiver,” flowed past Alor and 
BrahmanabM to Nirunkot, the first point of separa- 
tion of its waters was either at Haidarahad itself, past 
which a branch is said to have flowed hy Miani to 
Trikal, or 15 miles to the south-east of it where tho 
Phuleli now throws off tho Guni branch to tho south, 
and then proceeds westerly to join the present stream 
of the Indus at Trikal. Tho trae head of tho old 
Delta was therefore either at Haidarhbad itself, or 16 
miles to the south-east of it, where tho Guni, or 
eastern branch of the Indus, separated from the Phu- 
leli, or western branch. 

Now, the position of Patala can be dotermiiu'd by 
several independent data: — 

* ‘ Sindh,’ chap, i note 7. 
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1st. According to Ptolemy, the head of the Delta 
■was exactly midway between Oshana and the eastern 
mouth of the Indus, called Lonibare ostium. This fixes 
Patala at Ilaidarab^d, which is equidistant from the 
capital of Ox^knniis^ that is, from Mahorta near Lar- 
kflna, and the Aor?’, or eastern mouth of the Indus, 
which is also the mouth of the Loni river, or Lonibare 
ostium. 

2nd. The base of the Delta was reckoned by Aris- 
tobulus at 1000 stadia, or 115 miles; by Nearchus at 
1800 stadia, and by Onosikritus at 2000 stadia.* Put 
as the actual coast line, from the GhS,ra mouth on the 
west, to the Kori mouth on the east, is not more than 
125 miles, we may adopt the estimate of Aristobulus 
ill preference to the larger numbers of the other au- 
thorities. And as Onesikritus states that all three 
sides of the Delta wore of the same length, the dis- 
tance of Patala from the sea may be taken at from 
1000 stadia, or 115 miles, up to 125 miles. Now, 
the distance of HaidarabM from the Ghdra, or western 
ihouth of the Indus, is 110 miles, and from the Kori, or 
eastern mouth, 135 miles, both of which agree suffi- 
ciently ncai’ to the base measurement to warrant the 
descriptions of Onosikritus that the Delta formed an 
equilateral triangle. Consequently, the city of Patala, 
which was cither at or near tlie head of the Delta, 
may bo almost certainly identified with the present 
Haidarabild. 

3rd. Prom a comparison of the narratives of Arrian 
and Curtins, it appears that the Eaja of Patala, having 
made his submission to Alexander at Brahman a, or 
the city of Brahmans, the conqueror sailed leisurely 
Strabo, Googr., xv. i. 
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down the river for throe days, when ho hoard that the 
Indian prince had suddenly abandoned his country 
and lied to the desert.* Alexander at once pushed 
on to Patala. ITow, the distance from Br{lhman{ibA,d 
to Ilaidar^Lbiid is only 47 miles by the direct land 
route ; but as the old bed of the Indus makes a wide 
sweep round by Nasirpur, the route along the river 
bank, which was doubtless followed by the army, is 
not less than 55 miles, while the distance by water 
must be fully 80 miles. Ilis progress during the first 
three days, estimated at the usual rate of 10 or 12 
miles by land, and 18 or 20 miles by water, would 
have brought him within 19 miles of Ilaidarfibad by 
land, and 26 miles by water, which distance ho would 
have easily accomplished on tlie fourth day by a J'orced 
march. Prom Patala ho i)rocccdc'd down the western 
branch of the river for a distance of 400 aladia^ or 4G 
miles, when his naval commanders first perceived the 
sea breeze. This point I believe to have been Jarak, 
which is 30 miles below Haidavabad by land, and 45 
miles, or nearly 400 stadia, by water. There Alex- 
ander procured guides, and, pressing on witli still 
greater eagerness, on the third day ho became aware 
of his vicinity to the sea by meeting the tide.f As 
the tides in the Indus are not felt more tluin 00 miles 
from the sea, I conclude that Alexander must then 
have reached as far as Bambhra, on the Ghara, or 
western branch of the river, which is only 35 miles 
from the sea by land, and about 50 miles by neater. 
Its distance from Jarak by land is 50 mih's, and by 

* Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ vi. 17 ; Curtins, Vita Alex., ix. 8, 28, says that 
he fled to the mountains. 

t Curtins, Vita Alex., ix. 9, 29. 
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water 75 miles, widcli the fleet might have easily ac- 
complished by the third day. From these details it 
is clear that Patala must have been at a considerable 
^distance from the sea, that is, not less than the length 
of the tidal reach, plus three days’ sail on the river, 
plus 400 stadia. These distances by land are respec- 
tively 33 miles, 50 miles, and 30 miles, or altogether 
113 miles, which corresponds almost exactly with the 
measurement of Aristohulus of 1000 stadia., or 115 
miles. 

As these three independent investigations all point 
to the same place as the most probable representative 
of Patala, and as that place is called Patasila by Hwen 
Thsang in the seventh century, and is still known as 
Pdtalpar, I think that we have very strong grounds 
for identifying HaidaiAb^d with the ancient Patala. 

In his account of the Indus, Arrian* says, “this 
river also forms a delta by its two mouths, no way 
inferior to that of Egypt, which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, is called PuitalaP As this statement is given 
oh the authority of ISfearchus, who had ample oppor- 
tunities during his long detention in Sindh of inter- 
course with the people, we may accept it as the general 
hcliof of the Sindhians at that time. I would there- 
fore suggest that the name may have been derived 
from Pdf ala., the “trumpet-flower” {Bipnouia suave- 
olens), in allusion to the “ trumpet ” shape of the 
province included between the eastern and western 
branches of the mouth of the Indus, as the two 
branches, as they approach the sea, curve outwards 
like the mouth of a trumpet. 

I cannot close the discussion on the site of this 
* * Indica/ p. 2. 
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ancient city witliout noticing anotlicr name of •which 
the conflicting accounts appear to me to have a con- 
fused reference to Mrunkot. This name is the Pirus 
of Istakhi’ij the Kannazhur of Ihn Haukal, and the 
Firah-uz of Edrisi. According to Istakhri, Firuz was 
4 days’ journey from Dehal, and 2 days from Mchd- 
bari^ which was itself on the western hank of the 
Indus, at 2 days’ journey from Dehal, Ibn Haukal 
and Edrisi agree that the road to Kannazhur^ or Fira- 
biiz^ lay through Manhdbari^ or Manjdbari, which was 
on the western hank of the Indus, at 2 days from 
Dehal ; but they make the whole distance beyond 
Dehal 14 days instead of 4. Now, Ibn Haukal and 
Edi-isi place their city in Mckran, a position which 
they were almost forced to adopt by their long dis- 
tance of 14 days, although the first two days’ jcainu’iy 
lie exactly in the opposite direction from Mdcran. But 
if wo take the shorter distance of 4 days from Dehal, 
which is found in Istakhri, the earliest of the three 
geographers, the position of their unknown city will 
then accord exactly with that of Mratikof. Debal 
I will hereafter identify with an old city near Ldri- 
bandar and Manhdbari with Thatha^ which is just mid- 
way between Lari-bandar and Haidarrd-»{id. Now, Ibn 
Haukal specially notes that Munjdbari was situated 
“ to the west of the MihrSiU, and there any one who 
proceeds from Dehal to Mansura will have to pass the 
river, the latter place being opposite to Manjilbari.”* 
This extract shows that ManjtUari was on the western 
hranch of the Indus, and therefore on the high-road 
to Nirahkot as well as to Firuz^ or Kannezbur, or 
Firabuz. I would therefore suggest that tlio first of 
* Prof. Dowsou’s edition of Sir H. Elliot’s Hist, of India, i. 37. 
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these names, -wliicli is thus mentioned in conjunction 
■with Manhahari might possibly he intended for Nirun, 
and the other two for A'irunkot, as the alterations 
in the original Arabic characters required for these 
two readings are very slight. But there was cer- 
tainly a place of somewhat similar name in Mekran, 
as Bil^duri records that Kisbun in Mekran submitted 
to Muhammad Kasim on his march against Dehal. 
Comparing this name with Ibn Haukal’s Kannazhm-,* 
and Edrisi’s Firabuz, I think it probable that they 
may be intended for Panjffur, as suggested by M. 
Reinaud. The 14 days’ journey would agree very 
well with the position of this place. 

Jarak. 

The little town of Jarak is situated on an eminence 
overhanging the western bank of the Indus, about 
midway between Haidarabhd and Thatha. Jarak is 
the present boundary between Vickalo, or Middle 
Sindh, and Zar, or Lower Sindh, which latter I have 
been obliged to extend to Haidarabhd, so as to include 
the Patala of the Grreeks and the Pitasilu of the 
Chinese pilgrim, within the limits of the ancient 
Delta. This is perhaps the same place as IChor, or 
Alkhor, a small but populous town, which Edrisi 
places between Manhabari and Firabuz, that is, be- 
tween Thatha and Nirunkot. Throe miles below 
Jarak there is another low hill covered with ruins, 

* Prof. Dowson’a edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Hist, of India, i. 40. 
Ibn Haukal: Kminazlmr, At page 29 be giyea Istakbri’s name as 
Kannazhmi, wliicb MorcUmann reads Firiun. Tbe most probable ex- 
planation of these diflcrenccs is some confusion in tbe Arabic characters 
between the name of Nirun and that of tbe capital of Mekrd,n. 
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which, the people call Kafir kot^ and attribute to Eaja 
Mavj/tira* The principal ruin is a square basement 
ornamented with flat pilasters at regular distances. 
This is supposed to be the remains of a temple. 
Amongst the ruins wore found some fragments of 
Buddhist statues ; and, at a short distance from the hill, 
an inscription in early Indian characters, of which I 
can read only the words pidrasa and Bhagavatana^ and 
a few letters in different parts ; but these are sufficient 
to show that the inscription is Buddhist, as well as 
the other remains. 

Minnagar, ManMhari^ or ThaUia. 

The city of Thatha is situated in a low swampy 
valley, 3 miles from the western bank of the Indus, 
and 4 miles above the separation of the Bdgar^ or 
western branch, from the Sakt^ or main stream of 
the river. Littlewood remarks that the mounds of 
rubbish upon which the houses are piled slightly 
raise its site above the level of the vallcy.”j' The 
place was visited by Captain Hamilton in a.d. 1699, 
who describes itj as situated on a spacious plain about 
2 miles from the Indus. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that the town originally stood on the bank of the 
river, which has been gradually receding from it. Its 
name also would seem to point to the same conclu- 
sion, as fhaUJia means a “ shore or bank,” so that 
Nagar-Thalha^ which is the common name of the place, 
would mean the “ city on the river hank.” Its date 
is not certainly known ; but M'Murdo, who is gene- 

* ^ Bombay Journal,’ v. 356. 

t ‘Journey to the Source of the Oxus/ p. 17. 

X ‘[N'ew iLCCount of the East Indies,’ i. 123. 
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rally very acccurate, states that it was founded in the 
year a.h. 900, or a.d. 1495, by Mzam-ud-din Nanda, 
the Jam^ or ruler of Sindh. Before his time, the chief 
city of Lower Sindh was Smninagar, the capital of the 
Sammd tribe, which stood on a rising ground, 3 miles to 
the north-west of the site of Thatha. M ‘Mur do refers 
its foundation to the time of Ala-ud-din of Delhi, who 
reigned from a.h. 695-715, or a.d. 1295 to 1315. Of 
a still earlier date is the great fort of Kalydn-Tcot^ or 
Tughlakabdd, which stands on the limestone hill, 4 
miles to tbe south-west of Thatha. Its second name 
was derived from Ghazi Beg Tughlah., who was the 
governor of Multdn and Sindh, during the latter part 
of Ala-ud-din’ s reign, in the_^beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

The site of Thatha itself is admitted to be modern, 
but those of Sdminagar and EalyS,n-kot are said to be 
of great antiquity. This belief of the people is no 
doubt true, as the position at the head of the inferior 
Delta commanded the whole traf6.c of the river, while 
the hill-fort gave security. Lieut. "Wood remarks* 
that the site of Thatha is so advantageous for com- 
mercial purposes that it is probable that a mart has 
existed in its neighbourhood from the earliest times. 
“ But,” he judiciously adds, “ as the apex of the Delta 
is not a fixed point, the site of this city must have 
varied as the river changed.” This change of site 
would naturally have entailed a change of names ; 
and I am therefore led to believe that Thatha was the 
actual position of the Manhdbari of the Arab geogra- 
phers, and of the Minnagara of the author of the 
‘ Periplus.’t 

• ‘Oxus,’ p. 20, + See Map No. IX. 

u 
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Majihdbari is described by all tbe autlioiitics as 
situated on the western bank of the Indus, at 2 days’ 
journey from Debal. Now, this is the very position of 
Thatha, which is on the western bank of the Indus, 
at 40 miles, or 2 days’ journey, from Lari-bandar, 
which, as I will presently show, was almost certainly 
within a few miles of the famous city of Dobal. The 
name of Manhtbari is variously written as Mchdbari^ 
and Manjdbari, for ivliich I would suggest that wo 
might perhaps read Manddbari^ or Manddwari, the 
“ city of the Mand’’^ tribe, just as Bdminagar was the 
“ city of the Sainma ” tribe. This derivation of the 
name is supported by the fact that the Maud tribe 
have occupied Lower Sindh in great numbers from 
the beginning of the Christian era. Edrisi* describes 
the Maud as a numerous and bravo tribe, who occu- 
pied the desert on the borders of Sindh and India, and 
extended their wanderings as far as Alor on the north, 
Mehran on the west, and Mamehel (or Umarkot) on 
the east. Ibn Haukalf rccoi'ds that “the Mandt^ 
dwell on the banks of the Mihran, from the boundaiy 
of Multan to the sea, and in the desert between 
Mekr^n and Eamhal (or IJraarkot). They have many 
cattle-sheds and pasturages, and form a largo popula- 
tion.” Eashid-ud-dinJ locates them in Sindh at a 
still earlier period. According to his account, Med 
and Zat, two descendants of Ham, the s<in of Noah, 
were the progenitors of the people of Sindh prior to 


* Geogr., i. 163. 

t In Elliot, ‘ Muliammadan Historians of India,’ i. 67 ; and in 
Gildemeistcr, ‘ De Eebus Indicia,’ p. 172, where he gives Kamulial as 
tlie eastern limit of tlieir wanderings. 

J Keinaud, ‘ Fragments Arabea/ etc., p. 25. 
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the Mahabharata. The name is variously ■written as 
Jfer, Med, Mand, in all of which, forms it is found 
even at the present day. To these T would add Mind, 
which is the form of the name given by Masudi.* I 
have already identified this people with the Medi and 
Mandrueni of the classical -writers ; and as their name 
is found in northern India from the beginning of the 
Christian era downwards, and not before that time, I 
conclude that the Mandrueni and latii of the Oxus, 
who are coupled together by Pliny, must be the Sacae 
Indo-Scythians, who occupied the Panj^b and Sindh, 
and who under the name of Mands and Zais of the 
early Muhammadan authors, were in full possession of 
the valley of the Indus towards the end of the seventh 
century. 

To show that the various spellings of the name are 
but natural modes of pronunciation, I can refer to the 
two , large maps of the Shdhpur and Jhelam districts, 
which have been published within the last few years 
by the Surveyor-General of India. In the latter the 
name of a village on the Jhelam, 6 miles above JalM- 
pur, is spelt Meridla, and in the former Mandidli. 
Abul Pazl calls the same place Merali, while Ferishta 
names it Meridla. Lastly, Wilford’s surveyor, Mogul 
Beg, writes Mandydla, which is also the form that I 
received from two dilferent persons, while in General 
Court’s map it is spelt Mdmrialu. 

To this people I refer the name of Minna gar, or 
“city of the Min,'' which was the capital of Lower 
Sindh in the second century, of the Christian era. 
That Min was a Scythian name we know from its 


* Sir H. M. Elliot, ‘ Muhammadan Historians of India,’ Dowson’s 
edition, i. 57. 
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occurrence in the list of Isidor of Kharas as one of 
the cities of Sakastene, or Sejistan. The appearanee 
of the name in Sindh ■would alone be sufficient to 
suggest the presence of Scythians ; but its connection 
with them is placed beyond all doubt by the mention 
that the rulers of Minnagara wore rival PartManSj 
who were mutually expelling each other.* * * § These 
Parthians were Dahae Scythians from the Oxus, who 
gave the name of Indo-Scythia to the valley of the 
Indus, and whose mutual rivalry points to their 
identity with the rival Mods and Jats of the Mu- 
hammadan authors. 

The actual position of Minnagar is unknown, and 
we have but few data to guide us in attempting to 
fix its site. As it is not found in Ptolemy, who wrote 
in the first half of the second century, I infer either 
that the new name had not then been imposed on the 
capital, or what is more probable, that Ptolemy has 
inserted only the old name. If I am right in iden- 
tifying Min-nagara, or the “ city of the with 

Mand-dhari^ or the “place of the Mand^'* there can be 
little doubt that the great Indo-Scythian capital was 
at Thatha. Edrisi']' describes Manhilbar as situated 
on a low plain, and surrounded with gardens and 
running water. Captain IlamiltonJ gives the same 
description of Thatha, which, he says, “stands in a 
spacious plain, and they have canals cut from the 
river, that bring water to the city, and some for the 
use of their gardens.” According to the author§ of 


* Peripl. Mar. Erytli. ; in Hudson’s Googr. Vet., i. 22, 

I Geogr., i. 164. 

J 'Hew Account of the East Indies,’ 1. 123, 

§ Hudson, Geogr. Yet,, i. 22. 
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tlic ‘ Periplus/ tke merchant vessels anchored at the 
emporium of Barharike, where the goods were un- 
loaded, and conveyed to the capital by the river. 
Just so in modem times the ships anchored at LS,ri- 
haudar, while the merchants carried their goods to 
Thatha either by land or by water. The position of 
Minnagar is too vaguely described as “ inland,”* to 
be of any use in its determination. If it was, as I 
suppose, at Thatha, then it may perhaps be identified 
with Ptolemy’s Sousikana, which I would interpret as 
Susi-ffdma, or the ‘‘town of the 8u tribe,” an etymo- 
logy which is supported by the fact that the Hands, 
or Meds, were a branch of the great horde of Sus, or 
Ahars, who gave one name to Susiana, at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and the other to Abiria, at the 
mouth of the Indus. I should mention, however, that 
according to M‘Murdo,t “ Minagar was one of the 
cities dependent on Multan in the twelfth century, 
and was the possession of a chief by caste an Agri, 
and descended from Alexander. It was situated on 
the Lohdna Dargd, not far from B^hmana, in the par- 
ganah now called ShehdddpurP It is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance that this passage has not been verified 
cither by Postans or by Elliot. The latter, who con- 
stantly refers to his own MS. of the ‘ Tohfat-ul-EiiAm,’ 
quotes;]; this notice of Minagar at second-hand from 
M‘Murdo. I may add that the Agari is a well-known 
caste, of low degree, who arc employed in the manu- 

* Tlie words aro, /card v^rov ixecroyeios, whicli can, only mean “ inland 
and beyond” Barbarike. 

t Journ. Koyal Asiat. Soc., i. 31 ; and again at p. 233, (inoting the 
Tohfat-ul Girdm. 

J ‘ Muhammadan Historians of India,* Dowson’s edition, i. 66- 
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facture of salt. I am therefore not inclined to admit 
that this petty place could have any connection with 
the great capital of Indo-Scythia. On the contrary, 
I am disposed to look uj)on this name of Mvi-nagara 
as meaning simply the city of Min. 

Barbarike-3m2Jorimn, or Bhambura. 

The ruined town of Bambitora, or Bhavibura, is 
situated at the head of the Ghdra creek, which is 
‘‘supposed by the natives to be the site of the most 
ancient seaport in Sindh.”* “Nothing now remains 
but the foundations of houses, bastions, and walls,” 
but about the tenth century Bhambhura was the capital 
of a chief named Bhambo Eaja. According to the 
traditions of the people, the most westerly branch of 
the Indus once flowed past Bhambura. It is said to 
have separated from the main river just above Thutha, 
and M‘Murdot quotes the ‘ Tabakdt-i-Akbari ’ for the 
fact that in the reign of Akbar it ran to the westward 
of Thatha. To the same effect Sir Henry Elliot:^: quotes 
Mr. N. Crow, who was for many years the British 
Eesident at Thatha. 'Writing in a.d. 1800, Crow 
says, “By a strange turn that the river has taken 
within these fivo-and-twonty years just above Tatta, 
that city is flung out of the angle of the inferior 
Delta, in which it formerly stood, on the main land 
towards the hills of Biluchistan.” Erom those state- 
ments it would appear that the Ghflra river was the 
most westerly branch of the Indus down to the latter 
half of the last century. But long before that time, 

* Eastwict, ‘ Handbook of Bombay,’ p. 481. 

t Journ. Royal Aaiat. Soe., i. 25. Sec Map Fo. IX. 

J Mubamm. Ilisl. of India, Dowson’s edition, i. .190. 
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according to M'Murdo, it had ceased to be a navigable 
stream, as both Bhambnr and Debal were deserted 
about A.D. 1250, on account of the failure of the 
river.* My own inquiries give the same date,, as 
Debal was still occupied when Jalaladdin of KhwS.- 
razm invaded Sindh in a.d. 1221, f and was in ruins 
in A.D. 1333, when Ibn Batuta visited Ldhari Bandar, 
which had succeeded Debal as the great port of the 
Indus. 

M'Murdo quotes native authors to show that this 
western branch of the Indus was called the Sandra 
river, which, he thinks, may be identified with the 
Sagapa Ostium of Ptolemy, which was also the most 
westerly branch of the Indus in his time. It is there- 
fore quite possible, as supposed by M‘Murdo, that 
this was the very branch of the Indus that was navi- 
gated by Alexander. Prom the latest maps, however, 
it appears that about midway between Thatha and 
Ghara this channel threw off a large branch on its left, 
which flowed parallel to the other for about 20 miles, 
when it turned to the south and joined the main 
channel just below Lari-bandar. Now this channel 
passes about 2 or 3 miles to the south of Bhambura, 
so that the town was also accessible from the Piti, the 
Phundi, the Kgdr, and the Pintiani mouths of the 
river. I am therefore inclined to identify Bhambura 
not only with the town of Parke, which Alexander 
built on his return up the river, as stated by Justin, 
but also with the Barbari of Ptolemy, and the Bar- 
barike Emporium of the author of the ‘ Periplus.’ The 
last authority describes the middle branch of the 

* Joiirn. Eoyal Asiafc. Soc., i, 26 and 232. 

t Eashid-ud-din in Elliot, Dowson's edition, i. 20. 
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Indus as the only nayigable channel in bis time up to 
JBarlariice,* all the other six channels being narrow and 
full of shoals. This statement shows that the Ghara 
river had already begun to fail before a.d. 200. The 
middle mouth of the river, which was then the only 
navigable entrance, is called Khariphon Ostium by 
Ptolemy. This name I would identify with the Kydr 
river of the present day, which leads right up to the 
point where the southern branch of the Ghara joins 
the main river near Ldri-bandar. 

Prom this discussion I conclude that the northern 
channel of the Gh^ra was the western branch of the 
Indus, which was navigated by Alexander and ISTcar- 
chus; and that before a.d. 200, its waters found 
another channel more to the south, in the southern 
Gh^ra, which joins the main stream of the Indus 
just below Lari-bandar. By this channel, in the 
time of the author of the ‘Pcriplus,’ the merchant 
vessels navigated the Indus up to Barharihe^ where 
the goods were unloaded, and convoyed in boats to 
Minnagar^ the capital of the country. But after some 
time this channel also failed, and in the beginning of 
the eighth century, when the Arabs invaded Sindh, 
Belal had become the chief port of the Indus, and 
altogether supplanted Bhambura^ or the ancient Bar- 
larihe. But though the Ghara river was no longer a 
navigable channel, its waters still continued to flow 
past the old town down to the thirteenth century, 
about which time it would appear to have been finally 
deserted. 


^ Hudson, Geogr. Yet., i. 22. 
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Debal Sindhi, or Debal. 

The position of the celebrated port of Debal, the 
emporium of the Indus during the middle ages, is 
still unsettled. By Abul Fazl and the later Muham- 
madan writers, Debal has been confounded with 
Thatha ; but as Debal was no longer in existence 
when they wrote, I conclude that they were misled 
by the name of Debal Thatha^ which is frequently: ap- 
plied to Thatha itself. Similarly, JBrdlimam^ ov'lBrdlL- 
mandbdd^ was called Debal Kdngra, and the famous 
seaport of Debal was named Debal Sindhi. But 
Diwal, or Debal^ means simply a temple, and there- 
fore Debal 8indhi means the temple at, or near, the 
town of Sindhi. Major Burton says that the shawls 
of Thatha are still called Shdl-i- Debali, but this only 
proves that Debal was the place where the merchants 
procured the Thatha shawls. Just so the name of 
Multdni-maiti^ that is Multan clay, or Armenian bole, 
is derived from the place where the merchants obtain 
the article, as the clay is actually found in the hills to 
the west of the Indus, beyond Dera Ghazi Kh^n. So 
also Indian-uik is named from India, where the mer- 
chants first obtained it, although, as is now well 
known, it is all manufactured in China. Sir Henry 
Elliot, who is the last inquirer into the geography of 
Sindh, places Debal at Karachi ; but admits that Lari- 
bandar ‘Gs the next most probable site after Kara- 
chi.”* But I incline to the opinion of Mr. Crow, 
who was for many years the British resident in Sindh, 
that Debal occupied a site between Karachi and Thatha. 
His opinion is entitled to special weight, as he is ad- 
‘ SiucUl,' pp. 222 and 22'i. 
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mitted by M'Murdo and Elliot to have “ combined 
much discrimination with ample opportunities of local 
inquiry.” Sir Henry quotes the Chach-ndma for the 
fact that “ the Serandip vessels were in their distress 
driven to the shore of Debal,” to show that the port 
must have been close to the sea. There they were 
attacked by pirates of the Tangdmara tribe, who oc- 
3upied the seacoast from Eardchi to Lari - bandar, 
Kds statement shows that if Debal cannot be iden- 
tified either with Kardehi or with Ldri-bandar, it must 
be looked for somewhere between them. 

In favour of Karachi Sir Henry quotes Biladuri, 
who records that in the year a.h. 15, or a.d. 636, 
Hakim dispatched his brother Mughira on an expedi- 
tion to the Bay of Debal. But as the city of Lyons is 
not on the shore of the Gulf of Lyons, so it does not 
necessarily follow that Debal was on the shore of the 
Bay of Debal. In fact it is described by Ibn Khor- 
dddheh as being 2 farsangs from the mouth of the 
Mihran, which is still further extended to 2 days’ 
journey by Masudi.* But as Debal was situated on 
the Indus, it cannot be identified with Karachi, which 
is on the seacoast beyond the mouth of the river. All' 
our authorities agree in stating that it was on the 
west side of the Mihran,f that is of the main stream 
of the river, or Baghar, which flows past Lari-bandar, 
and discharges itself into the sea by several different 
mouths named the Piti,‘ the Phundi, the Eyhr, and 
the Pintiani. But M‘Murdo also quotes the native 

* Elliot, Muliamm. Hist, of India, Dowson’s edition, i. 53-57. 

t These will bo found in Elliot’s Muhamm. Hist., by Dowson, i. 61 ; 

‘ Istakbri/ i. 65 ; ‘ Ashkal-ul-BilM,’ i. 65, note Ibn Haukal. See also 
Gildemcister, ‘ He Eebus Indicis,’ p. 205, for Kazvini. 
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authorities to show that it was on the Sandra hranch 
of the Indus, which flowed past Bhamhura. Accord- 
ing to these accounts, Debal must hare been situated 
on the western bank of the Bagh^r river, below the 
junction of the southern branch of the Gh^ra, or 
S^gl,ra, branch. Its position may therefore be fixed 
approximately at the point of junction, which is 5 
miles to the north of Lhri-bandar, 17 miles to the 
south-west of Bhamhura, and about 30 miles from the 
Piti and Pintiani mouths of the river. This position 
also fulfils the other condition quoted by Sir Henry 
Elliot, that Debal was between Karachi and Liri 
bandar, in the territory of the Tang^mara tribe of 
pirates. It further agrees with the position assigned 
to it by Mr. Crow, who-places it between Karachi and 
Thatha, which is an exact description of the locality 
following the course of the river, which As the only 
course that can be taken, as Debal was situated 
amongst the intersecting streams of the Delta. 

Unfortunately, this part of the Delta has not yet 
been minutely explored; and to this cause I would 
attribute our ignorance of the remains of an ancient 
city, which were noticed by Ibn Batuta in a.d. 1333 
in the very position which I have assigned to Debal.* 
As his statement is of great importance, I will quote 
the passage at full length: — “I then proceeded by 
the Sind to the city of Zahariy which is situated upon 
the shores of the Indian Sea, where the Sind joins it. 
It has a large harbour, into which ships from Persia, 
Yemen, and other places put. At a few miles from 
this city are the ruins of another, in which stones in 
the shape of men and beasts almost innumerable are 
* * Travels,’ by Dr. Lee, p. 102. 
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to be found. The people of this place think that it is 
the opinion of their historians that there was a city 
formerly in this place, the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of which were so base that God transformed 
them^ their beasts, their herbs, even to the very seeds, 
,kffo stones j and indeed stones in the shape of seeds 
are here almost innumerable.” This large ruined city, 
with its stones in the shape of men and beasts, I take 
to be the remains of the once great emporium of Debal. 
According to M'MiU’do, the people of Debal moved to 
LSri-bandar,* and according to Captain Hamilton, 
Lmi-bandar possessed “a large stone fort,” for the 
protection of merchants against the Diluchis and 
MakiAnis. It is, I think, a very fair and legitimate 
deduction that the people who deserted Debal removed 
the materials of their old city for the construction of 
the new one^-’and therefore that the stones of the fort 
of LS,ri^ba’adar were brought from the deserted city of 
Debal, tld remains of which excited the curiosity of 
Ibn Batuta in a.d, 1333. 

This statement of Ibn Batuta I would connect with 
thfe' curious account of an Indian city in the ‘ Ai’abian 
■Rights,’ which is found in the story of Zobeide. Ac- 
cording to the common edition, this lady sailed from 
the port of Bassora, and after twenty days anchored 
in the harbour of a large city in India, where on 
landing she found that the king and queen and all the 
people had been turned into stone. One person only 
had escaped the general transformation, and ho was 
the king’s son, who had been brought up as a Mu- 
hammadan by his nurse, who was a Musalmfi,ni slave. 
How this legend appears to be the same as that of 
* Journ. Hoyal Aslat. Soc., i. 29 and 233. 
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Eaja Dilii and his Lrother Ohota of the native histories 
of Sindh,* according to which Chota had heeome a 
Muhammadan, and when the city of Br^hmana was 
destroyed hy an earthquake, on account of the wicked- 
ness of the king, Chota alone escaped. As a similar 
story is told of the ruin of all the chief cities in the 
Panjah as well as in Sindh, the scene of the story in 
the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ may be fairly placed in Sindh ; 
and as Behai was the only large city on the coast, 
and was besides the chief mart to which the Muham- 
madan merchants traded, it seems to me almost certain 
that it must be the Indian city in which Zobeide 
found all the people turned into stone. 

According to MMurdo, the destruction of Brdh- 
mana took place in a.h. 140, or a.d. 757, and as the 
story of Zobeide is laid in the time of the Khalif 
Haxun-ul-Bashid, who reigned from a.d. 786 to 809, 
there are no difficulties of chronology to interfere with 
the identification of the two legends. 

The position of Debal may also be fixed on the 
Bagh^r river, or main channel of the Indus, by its 
name of Bihal Sindhi, or Dibal on the Indus. That it 
was near Lari-bandar we learn incidentally from Captain 
Hamilton,! who says that the river of Sindhi “ is only 
a small branch of the Indus, which appellation is now 
lost in this country which it so plentifully waters, and 
is called Divellee^ or Seven mouths.” This statement 
shows that the branch of the Indus leading up to 
L&ri-bandar was called Dibali, or the river of Dibal, 
so late as a.d. 1699, when visited by Hamilton. That 

* M‘Murdo, Journ. Eoyal Asiat. Soc. i. 28; and Postans, Journ, 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 193. 

t ‘ New Account of East Indies,’ i. 130. 
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this was the Piti branch of the Indus I infer from its 
other name of Sindhi, which I take to be the same as 
the SintJioTi Ostium of Ptolemy, or the second month of 
the river, reckoning from the west. As the Piti is 
one of the months of the Bagh^r river, this position 
agrees with that which I have already assigned to 
Dibal, on the concnrring testimony of all the previons 
anthorities. 

Since Hamilton wrote. Lari-bandar itself has been 
deserted, and the present port of the western half of 
the Delta is Dh^raja, which is only a few miles to the 
east of Lari-bandar. 


IV. KACHH, 

The fonrth province of Sindh, in the seventh cen- 
tnry, was Kachh, and it was still attached to Sindh in 
the time of Akbar. It is described by Hwen Thsang 
as situated at 1600 li, or 267 miles, to the south-west 
of the capital of Sindh,* which at that time was Alor, 
near Bhakar, on the Indus. This agrees with the 
details given elsewhere,! which make the route as 
follows : from Alor to Brahmana, 700 U to the south, 
then to Pitasila 300 li to the south-west, and then to 
Kachh 700 li to the south; the whole distance being 
1650 li. But the general direction is south, instead 
of south-west, which agrees with the actual position 
of Kachh. The province is named ^ 0-tien-po-chi-lo., 
which M. Julien renders as Adhpavakila^ or Atyanvakela., 
but for which no Sanskrit equivalent is offered either 
by himself or by M. Vivien de St. Martin. I think, 
however, that it may be intended for Audumbatira., or 

^ M. Julien ’s ' Hiouen Tksang,’ i. 207, 208. See Map JSTo. IX. 

t Ibid,, iii. 175. 
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Audumhara^ which. Professor Lassen gives as the name 
of the people of Kachh. They are the Odomboerce of 
Pliny,* hnt there is no trace of this name at the 
present day. 

The province is described as being 5000 li, or 833 
miles, in circuit, which is much too great, unless the 
whole of the Nagar Parkar district to the north of the 
Ean was included, which is most probable, as this 
tract has always been considered as a part of Eachh, 
and is still attached to it. Taking its northern boun- 
dary as stretching from Umarkot to the neighbourhood 
of Mount Abu, the whole length of frontier will be 
upwards of 700 miles. The capital, named Kie-td-shi- 
fa-lo, was 30 li, or 5 miles, in cii'cuit. This name is 
rendered as Khajiswara by M. Julien, and as Kachchheis- 
uoara by Professor Lassen. Put as the Chinese syllable 
tse represents the cerebral t, I think that tsi must 
have the same value ; and I would therefore read the 
whole as Kotiswara, which is the name of a cele- 
brated plaqse of pilgrimage on the western shore of 
Kachh. That this is the place actually intended is 
rendered certain by the pilgrim’s description of its 
position, which is said to be on the western frontier of 
the country close to the river Indus, and to the great 
ocean.f This is a most exact description of the posi- 
tion of the holy Kotesar, which is situated on the 
western frontier of Kachh, on the bank of the Kori 
branch of the Indus, and close to the great Indian 
Ocean. This identification is further supported by the 

* Hist. Hat., vi. 23. 

t M. Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 176 : “Elle est situ^e, a I’^cart, 
sur les fronti^res do I’ouest : elle est voisine du fleuye Sin-tu (Sindh), 
et £L proximitd d’une grande mer.” 
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statement that in the middle of the city there was a 
famous temple of Siva. The name of the place is 
derived from Koti-\-iswara, or the “ ten million Is- 
waras,” and refers to the small lingam stones that are 
found there in great numbers. Iswara is the well- 
known name of Siva, and the lingam is his symbol. 

M. Vivien de St. Martin has identified this capital 
with Karachi ; hut the distance from Alor is not more 
than 1300 li, or 217 miles, while only the initial 
syllable of the name corresponds with the Chinese 
transcript. The country is described by Hwen 
Thsang as low and wet, and the soil impregnated 
with salt. This is an exact description of the low- 
lands of Kachh, which means a “morass” (KaclichJid), 
and of the salt desert, or Ban (in Sanskrit Irina), which 
forms about one-half of the province. But it is quite 
inaccurate if applied to the dry sandy soil of Karachi. 
There is also a large swamp extending for many miles, 
immediately to the south of Kotesar. 

Districts to the West of the Indus. 

To the west of the Lower Indus all the classical 
writers agree in placing two barbarous races called 
Arabii, or Arabitce, and Oritce, or Iloritm, both of 
whom appear to be of Indian origin. The country 
of the Arabii is said by Arrian to be the “ last part 
of India ” towards the west, and Strabo also calls it a 
“ part of India,”* but both exclude the Oritse. Cur- 
tins, however, includes the Horitae in India, -f while 
Diodorus states that generally they resemble the 

* Arrian, ‘Iiidica,’ 22; Straljo, Geogr., xv. 2, 1. 
t Curtius, Vita Alex., ix. 10, 33. 
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Indians ; and Arrian admits that the Oritsejx^’SS.-, 
“inhabited the inland jiarts, -were clothed in the same 
manner as the Indians, and used the same weapons, 
bnt their language and customs were different.” In 
the seventh century, however, both their language 
and customs were considered to be like those of the 
Indians by a much more competent observer, the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang. According to him, 
the customs of the inhabitants of Lan^-kie-lo^ which 
was 2000 U, or 333 miles, to the west of Eotesar, in 
Eachh, were like those of the people of Eachh, and 
their written characters closely resembled those of 
India, while their language was only slightly differ- 
ent.* For these reasons I think that the Oritee, as 
well as the Arahitse, may fairly be included within 
the geographical limits of India, although they have 
always been beyond its political boundary during the 
historical period. As early as the sixth century b.c. 
they were tributary to Darius Hystaspos, and they 
were still subject to Persia nearly twelve centuries 
later, when visited by Hwen Thsang. But their Indian 
origin is beyond all doubt, as will be shoAvn when I 
come to speak of the Oritse. 

Jrahii, or Arahitce. 

The Jrabii of Arrian arc the Arahites of Ourtius, the 
Arhiti of Ptolemy, the AmhrUce of Diodorus, and the 
Arhies of Strabo. They arc said to have derived their 
name from the river Arabis, or Arbis, or Arubius, which 
flowed along their confines, and divided their territory 
from that of the Oritm.f From a comparison of the 

* M. Julien’s * Hiouen Thsang/ iii. 177. 

t Arrian, *Indica,’ 21 j Strabo, Geogr,,xv. 2. 1 j Tliny, Hist. Hat., 
yii. 2. 
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details of Alexander’s marclies with the diary of 
Nearchus, it is certain that this boundary riyer was 
the Pur^li, which flows through the present district 
of Las into the hay of Sonmi^ni. According to 
Curtins,* Alexander reached tlie eastern boundary of 
the Arahitse in nine days from Patala, and their 
western boundary in five days more. Now, from 
Haidarab^d to Karachi, the distance is 114 miles, and 
from Karachi to Sonmi^ni 60 miles, the former being 
usually performed by troops in nine marches, and the 
latter either in four or five. Karachi, therefore, must 
have been on the eastern frontier of the Arabitee, a 
deduction which is admitted by the common consent 
of all inquhers, who have agreed in identifying the 
Kolaka of Ptolemy and the sandy island of KroJcola, 
where Nearchus tarried with his fleet for one day, 
with a small island in the Bay of Kar^ichi. Krohola 
is further described as lying ofif the mainland of the 
A.rabii. It was 150 stadia, or 17-|- miles, from the 
western mouth of the Indus, which agi'ees exactly 
with the relative positions of Karachi and the mouth 
of the Ghara river, if, as we may fairly assume, the 
present coast-line has advanced 5 or 6 miles during 
the twenty- one centuries that have elapsed since the 
time of Alexander. The identification is confirmed 
by the fact that “the district in which Kar3,chi is 
situated is called Karlmlla to this day.”f 

On leaving Krokola, Ncarchus had Mount Eiros 
(Manoi’a) on his right-hand, and a low flat island on 
his left, which is a very accurate description of the 

* Vita Alex., ix. 10, 33. 

t Eastwick, * Handbook of Bombay,’ pp. 474 and 477. 

X Ihid., p. 47C ; Burncs, ‘ Bokhara,’ i. 10, writes the name Crocola. 
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entrance to KarilcM harbour, and after stopping at 
several small places, reached Moronfobara, 'which was 
called the ‘‘ "Women’s Haven ” by the people of the 
country.* From this place he made two courses of 
70 stadia and 120 stadia, or altogether not more than 
22 miles, to the mouth of the river Arabius, which 
was the boundary between the country of the Arabii 
and the Oritm. The name of Morontohara I would 
identify with Mudri, which is now applied to the 
headland of Rus Mudri, or Cape Monz, the last point 
of the Pabb range of mountains. Bdra^ or bdri^ means 
a roadstead or haven, and moronta is evidently con- 
nected 'with the Persian mard^ a man, of which the 
feminine is still preserved in Kashmiri, as maTirin, a 
woman. The haven itself may be looked for between 
Cape Monz and Sonmi^ni, but its exact position can- 
not be determined. From the distances given by 
Arrian in his account of the voyage of Nearchus, I 
am inclined to fix it at the mouth of the Bahar rivulet, 
a small stream which falls into the sea about midway 
between Cape Monz and Sonmidni. If I am right in 
considering Miidri as an abbreviation of Morontobdra, 
the cape must have received its name from the neigh- 
bouring haven. At the mouth of the Arabius Kear- 
chus found a largo and safe harbour, corresponding 
with the present Bay of Sonmidni, at the mouth of the 
Purdli, which is described by Pottinger’]' as “a very 
noble sheet of water, capable of affording anchorage 
to the largest fleet.” 

Ontco, or Iloritcc. 

On crossing the river Arabius, Alexander marched 

* Arrian, ‘ Indica,’ p. 22. |- ‘ Biluclaistan,’ p. 9. 

X 2 
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for a whole night through a desert, and in the morning 
entered a well-inhabited country. Then coming to a 
small river, he pitched his tents, and waited for the 
main body of the army under IIcphBcstion. On its 
arrival, says Arrian, Alexander “ penetrated further 
into the country, and coming to a small village which 
served the Oritee instead of a capital city, and was 
named Eamlakia, he was pleased with its situation, 
and imagining that it would rise to he a rich and 
populous city, if a colony were drawn thither, he com- 
mitted the care thereof to Hephasstion.”* On the 
approach of Alexander, the Oritto made their sub- 
mission to the conqueror, who appointed Apollo- 
phanes their governor, and deputed Leon'atus with a 
large force to await the arrival of Ncarchus with the 
fleet, and to look after the peopling of the new city. 
Shortly after Alexander’s departure, the Orilae rose 
against the Greeks, and Apollophancs, the now go- 
vernor, was slain, but they were signally defeated by - 
Leonatus, and all their loaders killed.* Nearclms 
places the scene of this defeat at Kohala^ on the coast, 
about halfway between the rivers Arabius and To- 
merus. Pliny calls the latter river the Toiihero!^^'\ 
and states that the country in its neighbourhood was 
well cultivated. 

Prom these details I would identify the Oritoo, or 
Horitis, or Neoterites^ as they are called by Diodorus, 
with the people on the Aghor river, whom the Greeks 
would have named Agoritm, or AorilcB, by the sup- 
pression of the guttural, of which a ti-ace still remains 
in the initial aspirate of Horit.<s. In the bed of this 

* Arriaa, Anab., vi. 21, 22 ; and ‘ Indica,’ 23 ; Curtins, is. 10, Sd. 

t Hist. IN' at., vi. 25. 
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river there arc several jets of Uquid mud, which, from 
time immemorial, have been known as Rdm-Chandar- 
ki-kup^ or “Earn Chandar’s wells.” There are also 
two natural caves, one dedicated to Kali, and the 
other to Hinguldj, or Hinguld Devi, that is, the ‘'Eed 
Goddess,” who is only another form of Kali. But the 
principal objects of pilgrimage in the Aghor valley 
are connected with the history of Edma. The pil- 
grims assemble at the JRdmbdgh, because Eama and 
Sita are said to have started from this point, and 
proceed to the Gorakh Tank, where Eama halted; 
aud thence to Tonga-bkera, and on to the point where 
Etlma was obliged to turn back in his attempt to 
roach Ilingulaj with an army. JRdmbdgh I would 
identify with the Bambakia of Arrian, and Tonga- 
bliera with the river Tonberos of Pliny, and the To- 
merus of Arrian. At Eambakia, therefore, we must 
look for the site of the city founded by Alexander, 
which Leonatus was left behind to complete. It 
seems probable that this is the city which is described 
by Stephauus of Byzantium as the ‘‘ sixteenth Alex- 
andria, near the bay of Melane.^'* Nearchus places 
the western bomidary of the Oritse at a place called 
Malana, which I take to be the bay of Malan, to the 
east of Eds Mdldn, or Capo Mdldn of the present day, 
about twenty miles to the west of the Aghor river. 
Both Curtins and Diodorusf mention the foundation 
of this city, but they do not give its name. Diodorus, 
however, adds that it was built on a very favourable 


* Tn voce Alexandria, Kara tov MeXava koXttov. 
t Curtius, Vita Alex., ix. 10: — ‘‘In liac quoque region© nrbem con- 
didii.” Diodorus, Hist. xvii. 
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site near the sea, but above the reach of the highest 
tides. 

The occurrence of the name of Bdmhd^h at so great 
a distance to the west of the Indus, and at so earlj" a 
period as the time of Alexander, is very interesting 
and important, as it shows not only the wide exten- 
sion of Hindu influence in ancient times, but also the 
great antiquity of the story of Hama. It is highly 
improbable that such a name, with its attendant pil- 
grimages, could have been imposed on the place after 
the decay of Hindu influence.* During the flourish- 
ing period of Buddhism many of the provinces to the 
west of the Indus adopted the Indian religion, which 
must have had a powei’ful influence on the manners and 
language of the people. But the ‘expedition of Alex- 
ander preceded the extension of Buddliism, and I can 
therefore only attribute the old name of Rambakia to 
a period anterior to Darius Hystaspes. 

Those districts are described by Hwen Thsang 
under the general name of Lmig-hie-lo^ which M. 
Julien renders by Langala. M. do St. Martin, how- 
ever, refers it to the tribe of Iwn^a, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this is an ancient name, 
The other name of Langalas, quoted from the Vishnu 
Purina, is only a variant reading of Jdngnlas, which 
is almost certainly the correct form, as it is immedi- 
ately followed by Kuru-Jdtic/alas. Hwen Thsang fixes 
the capital of Lang-lcie-lo at 2000 li, or 333 miles, to 
the west of Kofesar in Kachh. But as this bearing 
would place it in the middle of the Indian Ocean, the 

* Hingulaj (EJiingalatchi) is mentioned by the Tibetan Taranath, 
see ‘‘Vassilief,’ Preneh translation, p. 45, as a Eaksbasa in the west of 
India, beyond Barukaclia, or BarocL. 
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true directiou must be north-west. Now this latter 
bearing and distance correspond with the position of 
the great ruined city of Ldkoridn, which Hasson* 
found between Khozdar and Kihlt. In older maps 
the name is written simply Lakdra, which appears to 
me to be very fairly represented by the Chinese Lang- 
kie-lo, or Ldnkara.\ Masson describes the ruined 
fortifications as ‘‘remarkable for their magnitude, as 
well as for the solidity and the skill evident in their 
construction.” From the size and importance of these 
ruins, I conclude that they are the remains of a large 
city, which has at some former period been the capital 
of the country. The Chinese pilgrim describes the 
province as being many thousands of U in breadth as 
well as in length. It is clear, therefore, that it cor- 
responded, as nearly as possible, with the modern 
district of Biluchistan, of which the present capital, 
Kilat, is only 60 miles to the north of Ldkura. In the 
seventh century, the capital was called Su-neu-li-shi- 
fa-lo, and was 30 U, or 6 miles, in circuit. The Chinese 
syllables are rendered by M. Julien as Sunuriswara, of 
which he offers no translation. But as Hwen Thsang 
describes a magnificent temple of Siva in the middle of 
the city, I infer that the Chinese transcript may be 
intended for Samlhuriswara^ which is a well-known 
title of Siva as the “lord of divine beings,” or the 
“ god of gods.” By assuming that this name belongs 
ju’operly to the temple, the other name of Lang-Jde-lo, 
or Ld/cara, may be applied to the eapital as well as to 
the province. 

‘ Kilat,’ p. 63 ; and ' Biluchistan,’ ii. 46. 
t The same Chinese character, lang, is found in the transcript of 
Baghalan, where the vowel of the final syllable is long. 
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II. Ghejjaea. 

HweiiThsang places the second kingdom of Western 
India, named Kiu-che-lo or Gurjjara, at about 1800 U, 
or 300 miles, to the north of Balabhi, and 2800 /z, or 
467 miles, to the north-west of Ujain. The capital was 
named Pi-lo-ini-lo or Bdhner^ which is exactly 300 
miles to the north of the ruins of Balabhi. From 
Ujain in a straight lino it is not more than 350 miles ; 
but the actual road distance is between 400 and 500 
miles, as the traYollcr has to turn the Aravali moun- 
tains, either by Ajmer on the north, or by Aualw5.ra 
on the south. The kingdom was 5000 //, or 833 milcKS, 
in circuit. It must, therefore, have comprised the 
greater part of the present chicfsliips of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur. Its boundaries can only be 
described approximately, as extending about 130 miles 
on the north from Balar or Sirdarkot to Junjhnu ; 250 
miles on the cast from Junjhnu to near Mount Abu ; 
170 miles on the south from Abu to near Umarkot ; 
and 310 miles on the west from Umarkot to Balar. 
These figures giye a total circuit of 860 miles, which 
is as close an approximation to the measurement of 
Hwen Thsaug as can be reasonably expected. 

All the early Arab geographers speak of a kingdom 
named Jurz or Juzr^ which from its position would ap- 
pear to be the same as the Kiu-che-lo of Hwen Thsang. 
The name of the country is somewhat doubtful, as the 
unpointed Arabic characters may be read as Ilaraz or 
ITazar^ and Kharaz or Khazar, as well as Jurz or Juzr, 
But fortunately there is no uncertainty about its posi- 
tion, which is determined to be Eajputana by several 
concurring circumstances. Thus the merchant Sulimau, 
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in A.D. 851,* states that Harciz was bounded on one side 
by TctfeJc or TdJcin^ wbicb, as I have already shown, was 
the old name of the Panj^b. It possessed silver mines, 
and could muster a larger force of cavalry than any 
other kingdom of India. All these details point un- 
mistakably to Eajputana, which lies to the south-east 
of the Panjab, possesses the only silver mines known in 
India, and has always been famous for its large bodies 
of cavalry. 

According to IbnKhordadbch,f who died about a.d. 
912, the Tdiariya dirhems were current in the country 
of Hazar ; and according to Ibn Ilaukal, who wrote 
about A.D. 977,$ these dirhems wore also current in 
the kingdom of GA,ndhara, which at that time included 
the Panjab. Suliman says the same thing of the king- 
dom of the Balhara, or the present Gujarat ; and we 
learn incidentally that the same dirhems were also 
current in Sindh, as in a.h. 107, or a.d. 725, the 
public treasury contained no less than eighteen mil- 
lions of Tatariya dirhems. § The value of these coins 
is variously stated at from 1-|- dirhem to 1-|, or from 
54 to 72 grains in weight. Prom these data I con- 
clude that the Tatariya dirhems are the rude silver 
pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because 
they combine Indian letters with Sassanian typos. 
They would appear to have been first introduced by 
the Scythic or Tatar princes, who ruled in TCabul and 
north-western India, as they are now found through- 
out tho Kabul valley and Panjab, as well as in Sindli, 

Dowson’s Sir IT(^nry Elliot., i, 4. 

t Dowsoa’s ctlii/ioii of Sir lEenry Elliot’s IVTuliamm. Hist., i. 1;^. 

X Ibid., i. 85. 

§ Sir Henry Elliot, ‘ Arabs in Sindh,' p. 36. Dowson’s edit. i. 3. 
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Eajputana, and Gujarat. Colonel Stacy’s specimens 
were chiefly obtained from the last two countries, 
while my own specimens have been procured in all of 
them. In weight they vary from 50 to C8 grains ; 
and in age they range from the fifth or sixth century 
down to the period of Mahmud of Ghazni. They 
are frequently found in company with the. silver 
pieces of the Brahman kings of Kabul, which agrees 
with, the statement of Masudi that the Tfltariya 
dirhems were current along with other pieces which 
were stamped at Gdndhara.* The latter I take to bo 
the silver coins of the Brahman kings of Kabul, 
whose dynasty began to reign about a.d. 850, or 
shortly before the time of Masudi, who flourished 
from A.D. 915 to 956. I have also found some of the 
Indo-Sassanian or Tat^ dirhems in central India to the 
east of the Aravali range, as well as in the Tipper 
Gangotic Doflb ; but in these provinces they are ex- 
tremely scarce, as the common coin of Korthern India 
in the mediaeval period was the Vardha^ with the 
figure of the Boar incarnation of Yishnu, varying 
from 55 to 65 grains in weight. From this examina- 
tion of the coins I conclude that the kingdom named 
llazar or Juzr by the early Arab geographers, is re- 
presented as nearly as possible by Westem Kajpu- 
tana. 

Edrisi,t quoting Ibn Khordadbeh, states that Juzr 
or Huzr was the hereditary title of the king, as well 
as the name of the country. This statement confirms 
my identification of Juzr with Gmr or Giijar^ which is 
a very numerous tribe, whose name is attached to 

* Dowsou’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Muhamm. Hist., i. 24. 

t Geogr., i. 176, Jaubert’s translation. 
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many important places in nortli-west India and tlie 
Panjab, and more especially to the great peninsula of 
Gujarat. . It is not known when this name was first 
applied to the peninsula. In early times it was called 
SaurasJitra, which is the Surasfrene of Ptolemy; and 
it continued to bear this name as late as a.d. 812, 
as we learn from a copper- plate inscription found at 
Baroda.* In this record of the Saurashtra kings, 
Gurjjara is twice mentioned as an independent king- 
dom. About a.d. 770 the king of Gurjjara was con- 
quered by Indra Raja of Saurashtra, but was after- 
wards reinstated; and about a.d. 800 Indra’s son 
Karka assisted the ruler of Malwa against the king of 
Gurjjara. These statements show most clearly tliat 
Gurjjara still existed as a powerful kingdom, quite 
distinct from Saurashtra, nearly two centuries after 
II wen Thsang’s visit in a.d. 640. They show also that 
Gurjjara must have been adjacent to Malwa, as w(dl as 
to Saurashtra, a position which clearly identifies it 
with Eajputana, as I have already determined from 
II won Thsang’s narrative. 

In the seventh century the king is said to have 
been a Tsn-ti-li or Ksliatriya ; but two centuries earlier 
a dynasty of Gwyjara or Gujar Rajas was certainly 
reigning to the north of Maharfishtra, as we have con- 
temporaneous inscriptionsf of a Chfilukya prince of 
Paithan, and of a Gurjjara prince of an unnamed ten-i- 
tory, which record grants of land to the same persons. 
These inscriptions have been translated by Professor 
Dowson, who refers the dates to the era of Yikrama- 
ditya, but in the total absence of any authentic ex- 

* Journ. Aaiat. 8oc. Bengal, viii. 3 (j0. 

t Journ, Eoyal Aaiat. Soc., now series, i. 270, 277. 
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ample of the use of this era before the sixth century 
A.D., I must demur to its adoption in these early re- 
cords. The Saka era, on the contrary, is found in the 
early inscriptions of the Chalukya Raja Pulakcsi, and 
in the writings of the astronomers Arya llhatta and 
Yaraha Mihira. The inscription of Pulakcsi is dated in 
the Saha year 411, or a.d. 489, from which I conclude 
that the record of the earlier Chalukya Prince Yijaya, 
which is dated in the year 394, must refer to the same 
era. The contemporary records of the Gurjjara 
prince, which are dated in S. 380 and 385 must 
therefore belong to the middle of the fifth century a.d. 
All these copper-plate inscriptions were found toge- 
ther at Kliaidra^ near Ahnicdahad. The first inscrip- 
tion of the Gurjjara Raja records the grant of lauds to 
certain Brahmans ‘Svho having loft the town of 
lambusara^ dwell in the village of 8irisJiaj)adraka^ in- 
cluded in the district of Akrureswara.” Pivo years 
later the same Brahman grantees arc described as those 
“ who are to dwell in the town of Jamhusara and 
accordingly in the Ch§,lukya inscription, which is 
dated nine years subsequent to the latter, they arc de- 
scribed as actually dwelling in the town of Jamhusara. 
This town is no doubt Jambodr, between Khambay and 
Baroch, and as it belonged to the Clijllukya princes, 
who ruled over Maharashtra, the kingdom of Gurjjara 
must have been situated to the north of Zhambay, that 
is, in R^jput^na, where I have already placed it on the 
authority of Hwon Thsang, and other independent 
evidence. 


III. VALABnADRA, OR BaLABIII. 

The ruins of the famous city of Balabhi were dis- 
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covered by Tod near Bbaonagar, on the eastern side 
of the peninsula of Gujar3,t. In an inscription of the 
fifth century the country is called “ the beautiful king- 
dom of ValahJiadra^'’* but in the local histories and 
traditions of the people, it is generally known as 
Balabhi, This also was the name in the time of 
Ilwcn Thsang, who calls the kingdom Fa-la-pi, or 
Balabhi. In ancient times, however, the peninsula 
of Gujarat was only known as Surashtra, and under 
this name it is mentioned in the Mahhbharata and in 
the Puranas. It is called Surashtrene by Ptolemy and 
the author of the ‘ Periplus and its people are most pro- 
bably intended by Pliny under the corrupt name of 
8mratarat<B, or Varetafa, for which I would propose 
to read Surata. The change in the name of the 
country is alluded to in an inscription, dated in the 
Saka year 734, or a.d. 812, of Raja Karka, whose re- 
mote ancestor Govinda is said to have been the orna- 
ment of the Saurdsidra kingdom, “ which lost its ap- 
pellation of Sau-rajya from the ruin that had fallen 
upon it.”t Karka’s father is called Raja of Ldtemara, 
which at once identifies his kingdom with Balabhi, as 
Ilwen Thsang notes that Balabhi was also called 
Pe-Lo-lo, or northern Lara, which is the common pro- 
nunciation of the Sanskrit Lata. As Karka was only 
the fifth in descent from Govinda, the name of Saurdjya 
or Saurashlra could not have been restored by these 
representatives of the old family before the middle of the 
seventh century. Prom a comparison of all the data I 
conclude that the old name of Saurashtra was lost inA.n. 
319, when the successors of the Bdh kings were sup- 

^ Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 976. 

t Ilnd.i 1889, p. 300. Inscription from Baroda. 
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planted by the Valhthhm^ and the capital changed from 
Junagurli to VaJalhi. The establishment of the Ealabhi 
era, which dates from A.D. 319, is said by Abu 
Eihan to mark the period of the extinction of the 
Gupta race, whose coins arc found in considerable 
numbers in Gujariit. This date may therefore bo ac- 
cepted with some certainty as that of the establish- 
ment of the Balabhi dynasty, and most probably also 
as that of the foundation of their city of halabhi. 

According to the native histories and local tradi- 
tions Balabhi was attacked and destroyed in the 
Samvat year 580, which is equivalent to a.d. 523, if 
in the Vikrama ora, or a.d. 058, if in the Saka era. 
Colonel Tod has adopted the former; but as Ilwen 
Tlisang visited Balabhi in a.d. G40, the date must 
clearly bo referred to the later era of Saka. If the 
statement is correct, wo may refer the capture of 
Balabhi to Baja Govinda of the Baroda copp('r-plato 
inscription, who is recorded to have re-established the 
old family, as well as the old name of the former king- 
dom of Saurashtra. As ho was the great-grandfather of 
the grandfather of Ivarka Baja, who was reigning in 
A.D. 812, his own accession must have taken place in 
the third quarter of the seventh century, that is, be- 
tween A.D. 650 and 675, which agrees with the actual 
date of A.D. 658, assigned by the native historians 
for the destruction of Balabhi, and the extinction 
of the Balabhi sovereignty in the peninsula of Gu- 
jaiAt. 

About a century after their expulsion from Balabhi 
the representative of the Balabhis, named Bappa or 
Vappaka, founded a new kingdom at Chitor, and his 
son Guhila^ or Guhdditya^ gave to his tribe the new 
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name of GuhUdwat, or Gahilot, by which they are still 
known. About the same time* a chief of the Chanra 
tribe, named Ban Eaja^ or the “ Jangal Lord,” founded 
a city on the bank of the Saraswati, about seventy 
miles to the south-west of Mount Abu, called Analwdra 
Pattan, which soon became the most famous place in 
"Western India. Somewhat earlier, or about A.n. 720, 
Krishna, the Pahlava prince of the peninsula, built 
the fort of Eldpura^ the beauty of which, according 
to the inscription, astonished the immortals. In it he 
established an image of Siva adorned with the crescent. 
Tollowing this clue I incline to identify Eldpura with 
the famous city of Somndth, which, as the capital of the 
peninsula, was usually called Pattan Somnath. Accord- 
ing to Postansf the old “ city of Pattan” is built upon 
a projection of the “ mainland, forming the southern 
point of the small port and bay of VerdwaJP This 
name I take to be the same as Eldpura or Eldmnr, 
which, by a transposition that is very common in India, 
would became ErdwaL Thus Nar-sinh has become 
Ban-si, and Banod is used indifferently with Narod, 
but wo have a still more striking instance in the 
chanae from the ancient Vdrul to the modern Ehir or 

O 

Elora. How Patan Somnath was famous for a temple 
of Siva, which enshrined a figure of the god bear- 
ing a crescent on his head as Somndlh, or the “ lord 
of the moon.” This appellation was therefore the 
lu'opcr name of the temple, and not of the city, which 
I conclude must have been Eldpura or Erawal, the 
modem Verdwal. 

* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 73. Abtil Fazl gives Samvat 802, or a.d. 745, 
if referred to the era of Yukramaditya. 

f Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 8G6. 
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The earliest notice that wo possess of Somnfith is 
contained in the brief account of the successful cam- 
paign of Mahmiid of Ghazni. According to Tcrishta* 
the fortified city of Somnath was situated ‘‘ on a nar- 
row peninsula, washed on three sides by the sea.” It 
was the residence of the Eaja, and Nahanodla (a trans- 
position of Analwara) was then only “ a frontier city 
of Gujarat.” This agrees with the native histories, 
which place the close of the Chavrn dynasty of Jnril- 
wdra in S. 998, or a.b. 941, when the sovereignty 
passed into the hands of the Chalukya prince Mula 
Baja^ who became the paramount ruler of Somnath 
and Analwara. 

After the time of Mahmfid, Somnath would appear 
to have been abandoned by its rulers in favour of 
Analwara, which is mentioned as the capital of Gujarat 
in the time of Muliammad Ghori and his successor 
Aibeg.t It was still the capital of the kingdom in 
A.H. 697, or A.D. 1297, wlien the country was invaded 
by the army of Ala-ud-diu Muliammad Ivhilji, which 
occuified Nahrwdla, or Analwara, and annexed the 
province to the empire of Delhi, 

During all those transactions T’erishta invariably 
designates the peninsula, us well as the country to 
the north of it, by the modern name of Gujarat. The 
name is not mentioned by Abu Rihan, although he 
notices both Analwfira and Somnath. It occurs fir.st 
in the Mojmal-ut-tawfuakh of Eashid-ud-din, who 
wrote in a.d. 1310, just thirteen years after the con- 
quest of the country by the Muhammadan king of 
Delhi. Now I have already shown that the name of 
Gurjjara was confined to Western Efijputfma in the 

t lUd., i. 170, 194. 


^ Briggs’s translation, i. 69. 
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time of TIm-cii Thsmig, and that it was still a distinct 
country from Saurashlm in a.d. 812, when Karka 
Tlaja of Ldlmcara recorded his grant of land. Ue- 
tween this date and a.d. 1310, there is a gap of five 
centuries, during which imriod we have no mention 
of Gurjjara in any contemporary records. I have 
a strong suspicion, however, that the movement of 
the Gujars towards the peninsula must have been 
connected with the permanent conquest of Delhi, 
ICanoj and Ajmer by the Muhammadans, which ejected 
the Chohans and Eathors from Northern Eajputana 
and the Upper Gauges, and thrust them towards the 
south. We know that the Eathors occupied Fdli to 
the cast of Balmor in the Sam vat year 1283, or a.d. 
122G. This settlement of the Efithors must have 
driven the great body of the Gnjars from their ancient 
scats and forced them to the south towards Anahvara 
Eattan and Eder. This was actually the case of the 
Gohils, who, being expelled from Mdrwdr by the 
Rathors, settled in the eastern side of the peninsula, 
which was named after them Gohihvara. In the time 
of Akbar the Gujars had certainly not penetrated into 
the pcninsTila, as Abul Fazl docs not name them in 
his notice of the different tribes which then occupied 
the Sirkar of SaniL But even at the present day 
there is no large community of Gujars in the penin- 
sula, so that wo must look lor some other cause for 
the im])osition of their name on a large province which 
they ha\'(» never completely occupied. 

In my account of the province of Giirj/ani 1 have 
already noticed mi old inscription of the kings of ihe 
Gurjjara tribe. From this record avc learn that in s. 
380, or A.n. 458 thoGujai’s had pushed their conquests 

y 
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as far soiitli as tlie banks of tlic Narbada. In that 
year, and subsequently in A.n. 4G3, tlieir king Sri 
Datta Nusali* made several grants of laud to certaiu 
Bralimans in the district of Jknn-eswaro.'aaax Jambu- 
sara, wbicli I take to bo Jklesar, on tlie south bank of 
the Narbada, opposite Bharocli. But before s. 594, or 
A.D. 472, the Gujars must have been driven back to 
the north, as far at least as Khambay, as the Chiilukya 
prince Vijaya made several grants of land to the same 
Brahmans in the toi\’n of Jambusara, ivhich lies between 
Bharoch and Eihambay. It is certain, therefore, that 
the Gujars had occupied the country to the north of 
the peninsula as early as the fifth century of the 
Christian era. But two centuries later they bad 
already lost their power, as Ilwen Thsang found a 
Kahatni/a prince on the throne of Giirjjam. They 
must still, however, have continued to form the bullc 
of the population of the countries to tbo west and 
south of Mount Abu; and as Alaf Khan, the first 
Muhammadan conqueror, under Ala-ud-din Khilji, 
fixed his head-quarters at Nahrwam^ or Ancdicdm, in 
the very heart of the Gujar country, I think it pro- 
bable that the name of Gujarfit was then first applied 
to this new lu’ovince of the Delhi empire ; and as the 
peninsula of Saurashtra formed a part of the province, 
it was also included under the same general appellation. 
I therefore look upon the extension of the name of 
Gujarat to the peninsula as a political convcniciKui 
rather than an ethnographical application. Hamiltonj" 
notes that the greater part of Malwa and Kbandcs was 
formerly called Gujarat; and this is borne out by 


# Professor Dowson in Joiirn. Poyal Aslat. Soc., ne^ series, i. 280. 
t Gazetteer, in voce*'- Gujeriit,'’ i. GO. 
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Marco Polo, ivlio di.stingiiislics between the peninsula, 
Mdiicli ho calls Biimenat (Sonmath) and the kingdom of 
Gozurni^ which ho places on the coast to the north of 
Tana ; thah i.s, about llliaroch and Surat. Even at the 
present day tlio name of Gujarat is not known to the 
natives of the peninsida itself, who continue to call their 
country SiimiJi and Kaildcnoar ;* the latter name having 
been a recent adoption of the Mahrattas. 

The capital of Balabhi is described by Ilwen Thsang 
as 30 or 5 miles, in circuit. Its ruins were first 
discovered by Tod, although he did not actually visit 
thcni.t Put they have since been visited by Dr. 
Mcholson,J according to whom they are situated at 
18 miles to the west-north-west of Bhaonagar, near 
the village of TFale. The ruins are still known by 
the name of Famihjjinn, which is only a slight trans- 
positioii of 7'7(Iaini, or Valahhipura. The remains are 
scattered over a wide extent, but there is nothing 
remarkable about them, except the unusually large 
size of the bricks. In the time of Akbar, however, 
these remains would appear to have been much more 
considerable, as Abul Pazl§ was informed that ‘‘at 
the foot of the mountains of Sirouj is a large city, 
now out of repair, although the situation is very de- 
sirable. Mabidchin and the port of Ghoga are de- 
pendent upon it,” The vicinity of GItor/n is a suffi- 
cient indication to enable us to identify this ruined 
city with the present remains of Balabhi, whicli are 
only about 20 miles distant from Ghoga. 

Elphinsione, ‘India,’ i. G50. 
t ‘ Travels in Western India,’ p. 208. 

J Journ. Toyal Asia!. Soc., xiii. 140. 

§ ‘ A yin Akbari,’ ii. G9. 
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In the seventh century Ilivcn Thsang dosciibes tlic 
Mngdoin of Balahhi as GOOD //, or 1000 miles, in 
circuit, which is very near the truth, if wc include 
the districts of Bhilroch and Surat, on the ■nciglihour- 
ing coast, as well as the whole of the peninsula of 
Surashtra. But in this part of the pilgrim’s travels 
the narrative is frequently imperfect and erroneous, 
and we must therefore trust to our OAvn sagacity, both 
to supply liis omissions and to correct his mistakes. 
Thus, in his description of BMrocIi, Ilwcn Thsang 
omits to tell us whether it was a separate and inde- 
pendent chiefship, or only a tributary of one of its 
powerful neighbours, Balabhi, Malwa, or Maharashtra. 
But as it has generally been attached to the peninsula, 
I infer that it most probably belonged to the great 
kingdom of Balabhi in the seventh century. In the 
second century, according to Btohnny, lhinif/ii;:a 
formed part of the kingdom of Laril-e, which, in llwen 
Thsang’s time, was only another name for Balabhi. 
In the tenth century, according to Ibn Ilaukal,*' it 
belonged to the kingdom of the Balharfi, whose capital 
was Analwaru; but as this city was not founded for 
more than a hundred years after Ilwen Tlisang’s visit, 
I conclude that in the seventh century ilharoch must 
have formed part of the famous kingdom of Balabhi. 
With this addition to its territories, tlu^ front i('r 
circuit of Balabhi would have been as nearly as j[ios- 
siblo 1000 miles. 


1. sdrasiitha. 

According to Ilwcn Thsang, the province of 
cha, or Sunithn, was a dependant of Balabhi. Its 
Elliot, ‘ MuLamniailan Ilislorians of India,’ i. 03 , 
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capital ivas situated at 500 //, or 83 miles, to tlic ivcst 
of Ealablii, at tlic foot of Mount Yeu-chcn-la^ or JJjjanin. 
This is the Pali form of the Sanskrit TJjjayanta^ which 
is only another name for the Girinar hill that rises 
above the old city of Junayarh. The name of Ujjayanta 
is mentioned in both of the Girinar inscriptions of 
Eudra Dama and Skaiida Gupta, although this im- 
portant fact escaped the notice of the translators.* 
The mention of this famous hill fixes the position of 
the capital of Surashtra at Junayarh^ or Yavana-yadji, 
which is 87 miles to the west of Ealabhi, or very 
nearly the same as stated by Ilwcn Thsang. The 
pilgrim notices that the mountain was covered with 
thick forests, and that its scarped sides contained 
numerous chambers and galleries. This dcscri 2 )tion 
agrees with the account of rostaiis,’|' who, in 1838, 
found the hill covered with a thick jungul of the 
custard-apple tree,” and a number of excavations at 
the base, consisting of “ small flat roofed rooms, sup- 
ported by square pillars without ornament.” 

The name of Siiraih is still known in this part of 
the peninsula ; but it is confined to a comparatively 
small tract, which forms one of the ten divisions of 
Gujarat. J In the time of Akbar, however, it was ap- 
plied to the southern or larger half of the peninsula, 
which, according to Abul Pazl, extended from the 
port of Glioga to the port of Aramroy, and from 
Sirdhar to the port of Diu.§ The name of the district 

Jouni. Asiat. Soc. Bonil)ay, vii. lit), “ the Urjayata hill p. 123, 
‘‘ Vvjujjat and p. 121', ** the Jnyuula niouulain,” should all be ren- 
der od Ujdi/anfa. 

t Journ. Iloyal Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1S38, pp. 871, 870* 

J EasLwick, ‘ Handbook of Bombay,’ p. 

§ ‘ Ay in Akbari/ ii- 06. 
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is also preserved by Terry,* avIiosc information v'as 
obtained at tbo Court of J abangir. According to bis 
account, tbo chief city of Soret ivas called Janagar^ that 
is, Javanagarh^ or JonagarJi. Tbo province was small, 
but very rich, and bad tbo ocean to tbe soid/i. At that 
time also it would appear not to have been included 
in Gujarat, as Terry describes it as Iging v^mi Giyarnt, 

In tbe seventh century Ilw'cn Tbsang states that 
Saratli, or Sumahtra^ was 4000 li, or CG7 miles, in 
circuit, and touebed tbo river Mo-hi on the ivest. 
Tliis river has always been identified with the Muhi 
of Malwa, wbicb falls into the Gulf of Khambay.j" 
Accepting this identification as correct, tbo province 
of SaraiJt in tbe time of Uwen Tbsang must have 
comprised tbe whole of the peninsula, including the 
city of Balabbi itscif. This is confirmed by the mea- 
surement of the frontier given by tbe pilgrim, which 
agrees exactly with that of the entire peninsula to the 
south-west of a line drawn from tbo Lessor Ean of 
Kachh to Kbambay. In spite of the fame of Balabbi, 
the old name of SiircdU was still applied to the whole 
peninsula so late as a.d. G40. 

2. BnAEOCir, OE DAEYGAZA. 

In the seventh century the district of ]?o-lii-kic-chc^ 
po, or Barid'ac/iwa, was from 2400 to 2500 li, or from 
400 to 417 miles, in circuit; and its chief city was on 
the bank of the Nai-mo-ilio, or Narmmadd river, and 
close to the sea. With these data it is easy to idenlily 

^ ’K- < Yoj^age to East India/ p* SO. 

t As the Maid virev lies to tlio north-cast of GiijartU, we must cilLer 
read cast, or suppose that the pilgrim referred to the western bank of 
the stream. 
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tlio cajlital witli tlio ivcll-lcaoTV’n seaport town of 
Bharoch, imclor its Sanskrit name of Bhriffii-Kachha, 
as Avritten by tlic Brabmans, or Bhuniliachha, as found 
in tlic old inscriptions. Tlio latter iras no doubt tlic 
more usual form, as it is almost literally preserved in 
the Bapvya^a of Ptolciny, and tlie ‘ Pcriplus.’ Prom 
Ilu^en Tlisang’s measurement of its eircuit, tbc limits 
of tlie district may be determined approximately as 
extemding from tlie MdJu* river on tlie north, to 
Daman on the south, and from'tlic Gulf of Ifhambay 
on the west to the Bahyddri mountains on the cast. 

According to the text of Havou Thsang, Bharoeh 
and llalabhi Avere in Southern India, and Surashtra 
in 'Western India ; but as he places Mahva in Southern 
India, and TJjain in Central India, I look upon these 
assignments as so many additional proofs of the con- 
fusion Avhich I have already noticed in the narrative 
of his travels in Western India. I Avould therefore 
assign both Balabhi and Bharoeh to Western India, 
as they formed part of the great province of Smushtra. 
The correctness of this assignment is confirmed by the 
author of the '• Periplus,’ who notes that below Bary- 
gam the coast turns to the south, whence that region 
is named Bakhinalades, as the natives call the south 
DakJianos.'\ 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, the groat division 
of Central India extended from tho Satlej to the head 
of the Cangctic Delta, and from tho Himalaya moun- 
tains to the Harbada and MabTiuadi rivers. It com- 

* Tlic 3Iais river of Ptolciny. 

t Pcriiil. Mar. Erytlir., in Iludtion’s Googr. Yet., i. 29 . 
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prised all the riclicst and iuo>st populous distriots of 
India, -with the single exception of the Gangctic 
Delta, or Bengal proper.* Of the seventy separate 
states of India that existed in the seventh century, no 
less than thirty-soA'en, or rather more than one-half, 
belonged to C'entral India. The whole of thes(' dis- 
tricts were Adsitod by Uavcu Thsung, Avhosc footsteps 
I wall now attend in describing the different princi- 
palities from Avest to east in the folloAviug order : — 


1. 

SthanesAvara. 

20. 

Ivusinagara. 

2. 

Bairat. 

21. 

Varanasi. 

3. 

Srughna. 

22. 

Yodhapatipuru. 

4. 

MadaAvar. 

23. 

Vaistda. 

5. 

Brahmapura. 

2J. 

Vriji. 

fi. 

Govisana. 

25. 

Nepala. 

7. 

Ahichhatra. 

20. 

Magadha. 

8. 

Pilosana. 

27. 

lliranya Parvaia. 

t). 

Saukisa. 

28. 

CJiaiupa. 

10. 

Mathura. 

20. 

Kaidijol. 

11. 

Kauoj. 

30. 

Paundra Vardhaiia. 

12. 

Ayuto. 

31. 

Jajholi. 

13. 

nayamukha. 

32. 

MahesAvarapura. 

14. 

Prayaga. 

33. 

Ujain. 

15. 

Ivosambi. 

34. 

Mahva. 

10. 

Kusapura. 

35. 

Kheda, or Kliaira. 

17. 

Yaisrddia. 

30. 

Anandapura. 

18. 

Sravasti. 

37. 

Vadari, or Ikhu-. 

10. 

Kapila. 




1. SllIANESWAllA. 

In the seventh century Sa-la-ui-shi-fa-lo, or SlhttuCN- 
toara, was the capital of a separate Idngdoni, Avhich is 
» See Map Wo. I. 
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described, ns being 7000 or 1167 miles, in circuit. 
No king is mentioned, bnt tlio state "n'as tributary to 
llarslia Yarddbana of Knnoj, ayIio wa,s tlio paramount 
sovereign of Central India. From the large dimen- 
sions given by Hwen Tbsang, I infer that tbe district 
must bave extended from tbe Satlej to tbe Gauges.* 
Its uortbern boundary may bo approximately described 
-as a straight line drawn from Ilari-ki-patau, on tbe 
Satlej, to Muzafnrnagar, near tbe Ganges; and its 
soutborn boundary as an irregular line drawn from 
near Pak-patan, on tbe Satlej, vid Bbatnor and Narnol, 
to Anupsbabar on tbe Ganges. Tbeso limits give a 
boundary of about 900 miles, wbicb is nearly ouc- 
fourtb less tban is stated by tbe pilgrim. But it is 
certain that many of tlicsc boundary mpasuremonts 
must bo exaggerated, as tbe distances could only 
bave been estimated, and tbe natural tendency of 
most persons is ratber to overstate tbe actual size of 
tbeir native districts. Anotbor source of error lies in 
tbe deficient information of Ilwon Tbsang’s own nar- 
rative, wbicb describes each of tbe 37 districts as a 
distinct and separate state, wbercas it is almost certain 
that several of tbe minor states sbould be iuclud-ed 
witbin tbe boundaries of tbe larger ones. Thus I 
believe that tbe potty districts of Govisuna and Aldch- 
haira must bave formed part of tbe state of Maddioar; 
that Vaisdkha and Kusapura, and tbe otber smtdl dis- 
tricts of tbe Gaugetic Boab, Ayulo^ IJayamukha.) Ko- 
(ftmhi, and JPraydyn^ were included in Kanoj ; that Ku- 
isinayara belonged to Kapila; and that Vadari and 
wore integral parts of Ilcihoa. In some instances also, 
I believe that tbousands have been inserted in tbe 
Soo Map No. X, 
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text instead of liimdrcds. I refer Bjiccially to tlio 
petty districts in the loivcr Gaugctic Doah. Thus, 
J?raydya^ or Allahabad, is said to ho 5000 //, or 833 
miles, in circuit, and Kosdnibi, 'which is only SO miles 
from Allahabad, is said to he 6000 /i, or 1000 miles, 
in circuit ! -In both of these instances I would read 
the smaller numbers of 500 //, or 83 miles, and GOO li, 
or 100 miles, which would then agree with the actual 
dimensions of these petty divisions. It is quite cer- 
tain that they could not have been larger, as they 
were completely surrounded by other well-known dis- 
tricts. By making due allowance for one or other of 
these sources of error, I think it will bo found that 
Uwen Thsang’s measurements arc in general not very 
far from the truth. 

The town of Slhdncsicnra, or Tlumosar, consists of 
an old ruined fort, about 1200 feet square at top, 
with the modern town on a mound to the cast, and 
a suburb called lidhari, or “without,” on another 
mound to the west. Altogether, the three old mounds 
occupy a space nearly one mile in length from cast to 
west, and about 2000 feet in average breadth. These 
dimensions give a circuit of 14,000 feet, or less than 
2|- miles, which is somewhat under the 20 //, or 3-^- 
miles, of Hwen Thsang. But before the inroads of the 
Muhammadans, it is certain, from the number of brick 
ruins still existing, as well as from the statements of 
the people themselves, that the ivliolc of the inter- 
vening space between the present town and the lake, 
which is now called Darrd, must have formed part of 
the old city. Taking in this space, the original city 
would have heen, as nearly as possible, an exact 
square of one mile on each side, which would give a 
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circuit of 4 miles, or a little more than the measure- 
ment of the Chinese jiilgrim. Accorc|.ing to tradition, 
the fort was built by Eaja Dilijia, i\i descendant of 
Kuril, film generations anterior to thoi Pandus. It is 
said to have had 52 towers or bastions, \of which some 
remains still exist. On the west sid(|5 the earthen 
ramparts rise to a height of GO feet abolve the road ; 
but the mass of the interior is not inorc^ than 40 feet 
high. The whole mound is thickly coveted with largo 
broken bricks, but with the exception' of three old 
wells, there are no remains of any antiqihity. 

The name of Thanesar, or Slhaneswa)'^^ is said to be 
derived either from the SlMna or abodo of Isivara, or 
Mahadova, or from the junction of his ],damcs of SlMnu 
and Imara, or from Slhdnu and s??;-, 'a “ lake.” The 
town is one of the oldest and ‘ most celebrated places 
in India, but the earliest coi4ain notice of it under 
this name is by the Chinese' pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
in A.D. G34, although it is ^most probably mentioned 
by Ptolemy as J3atcm-J\aisara, for which wo should, 
perhaps, read Sataii-aisara,, for the Sanslaut Stlidnes- 
wara. But the place was '.more famous for its connec- 
tion Avith the history of tlae Pandus, than for its pos- 
session of a temple of kl'ahadcva, Avhosc worship, in 
India at least, must be of much later date than the 
heroes of the Mahabhrirata. All the country immedi- 
ately around Thauesar,;' betAveen the Sarasioali and 
Drisliachoali rivers, is known by the name of Kuru- 
Kahefra, that is, the “peld or land of Kxertf,’’^ who is 
said to have become ito ascetic on the bank of the 
great holy lake to the/ south of the toAvn. This lake 
is called by various names, as Brahmd-Sa)\ Bdma-hrad, 
or Vdyava-8ar\ and Pewema-Sar. Tho first 
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name is altriDiHted to Eraliina, because lie perfonned 
a sacrifice on ntg banks. Tbo second name is de- 
rived from Paylisu-Jlama, wlio is said to have spilt 
tlic blood of tfio Kislialntjas in tliis place. Tlic last 
two titles arc /crivod from tlic names of tlic god of 
Wind, on acci/imt of tlic pleasant breezes 11111011 blow 
over tlic ivat^(ii.g of the lake during Kura’s period 
of asceticism. . Tliis lake is tlic centre of attraction 
for most pilgri'nis; but all around it for many miles is 
boly ground, i n^d tlic number of lioly places connected 
ivitli tlic and Pdndauas^ and ivitli otlier 

beroes of iintiiquity, is very great indeed. Accord- 
ing to populai*' belief, tlic exact number is SCO, but 
tlio list given ii\ tPe Kuru-hhe/m IIuMfm^n is limited 
to 180 places, one-balf, or 1)1, are to tlio 

north along the line ot |tho venerated Saraswati river. 
There arc, however, in \tiiig so many omissions of 
places of acknowledged dmportance, such as the ]\W- 
^ahracla at Pundn^ the (^^dmsllKtla at Basihali, the 
Pamsarahndh at Balu, anoj Viahnu-Uralh at Sagga, 
near Nurdna, that I feel indined to bedieve that the 
popular number of 300 may! not be exaggerated. 

The Chakra, or district of iJQm-JMra, is also called 
Dharma-Kshelra, or the “ ^loly land,” ■which LS evi- 
dcntly the orighial^ of IIw,eu Thsaug’s “ chawp dn 
honheurP In his time the tj.ij.do of pilgrimage! was 
limited to 200 //,* which, at Ijjg valuation ol‘ 40 11 te 
the Indian ^jojaiia of 4 kos, ist cpiivahmt to 20 kos 
In the time of Akbar, howcvei^^ t],e circle had already 
been increased to 40 kos,t and .p tin! time, (»f my visi 
it had been extended to alihougli tlu! 4( 

kos circuit was also -well kuowQ .md indec'd, note 
Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Ilisang,’ ii. 213. ^ < Vyi,, Akbari,’ ii. 517; 
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by Mr. Bowring. The circuit stated by the Chinese 
pilgrim could not have been more than 35 or 40 miles, 
at 7 or 8 miles to the yojana, but the circle mentioned 
by Abul Tazl could not be less than 53 miles, at 
the usual valuation of the Padshahi kos at 1-^ miles, 
and might, at Sir 11. Elliot’s valuation of Alcbar’s kos 
at more than 2^ miles, be extended to upwards of 100 
miles. It is possible, indeed, to make those ditferent 
statements agree very closely by changing the pilgrim’s 
number to 400 h', or 10 yojanas, which are equivalent 
to 40 kos, or 80 miles, and by estimating Abul Pazl’s 
40 kos at the usual Indian rate of about 2 miles each. 
I am myself quite satisfied of the necessity for making 
this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow 
extent of his circle would not only shut out the 
equally famous shrines at PriUnidal-a, or Pclioa on the 
Saraswati, and at the Kanaild-Hanr/nm , or junction of 
the Kausiki and rivers, but would actually 

exchido the Drisbadwati itself, which in the Vdmana 
Purdva is specially mentioned as being within the 
limits of the holy land, — 

Dirgli-Xslictre lAiirulcslietrc clivglia Sairanta yiro 
Nuclyasiii’o Drisliadvafyali puiiyayali Suehirodliasali. 

They were making the groat sacrifice of Snlrdvla 
ill the wide region of luirulrtihclra on the banks of the 
JDi'idiadivali, estoiaued holy on account of its ^'irtues.” 
This river is also specially mentioned in the Vava 
Parva of the Maliablidrala as being the southern 
boundary of the holy land.* 

P j il( sl 1 i n 0 n a S avas va f y a J i ad v al y u t tai’cii a - eli a 

Yc vasanti fviirulvsliclro Ic vasaiiti l,ri^’i.sliLapf*. 

“ South from iSaros-wr/fl, and north from Drinhadtoatt ^ 

Olh'ip, 8.i, V. <t. 
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tlicy -wlio dwell in KtiriikHJietra live in paradise.” Erom 
those texts it is certain that the holy land of Knru- 
Jishetra must have extended to the Dmlmilwali in the 
time of Hwen Thsang, and therefore that his limita- 
tion of its oirenit to 200 or 20 kos, must ho erro- 
neous. 

In another passage of the Mahdhhuniici^ the houn- 
daries of the holy land are oven more explicitly de- 
tailed, — * 

Tad Hatnuliaratniikyor yadaularam Eam.ilirad'inrui-clia Bliacliak- 
nukasya-clia 

Etafc Kurukslictra, Samaiiia — pancliakara, ritamaliasyottara 
Vediruchyaio. 

“ The tract hetwocn Ralmika, Arahuil'a^ Jidnidhrfnht 
and BIiacJudcmilM, is called Kundshclra, Samr/nlapai!- 
cJinhi, and the northern Vecli of J?ita-inalia (or 
Brahma).” As this last name of Brahnd-vedi is equi- 
valent to Brahiiidvarfla, wo have another testimony in 
the Code of Mann for extending the holy land to the 
hanks of the Drishadwati.f 

Saraavaii Erinhadvatyordeva nudyor yadanlaram 
Tandova nirmitain-dcsan Braluiiavartian praclialcshato. 

‘'That region, made hy the Gods, which is hetAVCon 
the Sarastoaii and Dnshadtcali rivers, is called Brah- 
metoartiaB 

The groat lake of Kuruhltctm is an ohlong shoot of 
water 354G foot in length from cast to west, and 1 000 
feet in breadth. It is mentioned hy Ahu llihan,^ v'ho 
records, on the authority of Vnrfiha Mihira, that 
during eclipses of the moon the Aratei's of all other 

* Vana PaiTa/ cdiap. 83, last verse, 
t IIoTigliioiVs ‘Institutes of Menu/ ii. 17. 

X Bcinaud, * Mcnioirc sur ITnde,’ p. 287, 
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tanks visit tlie tank at Tliynesar, so tliat tlio batlicr in 
this tank at the inoinont of eclipse obtains tbe addi- 
tional merit of batliing in all tlie other tanks at the 
same time. 

Tliis notice by Yar-riha klihira carries ns back at 
once to A.D. 500, 'when the koly tank at Tlianesar ivas 
in fall repnto. But the Pauranic legends attribute to 
it an antiquity long anterior even to the Pandus tliem- 
solvos. On its banks Km-u, the common ancestor of 
the Kattravns and Pdmhvas, sat in ascetic abstraction ; 
here Parasn-Eama slew the Ivsliatriyas, and kero 
Purnravas liaving lost the nyinpli Urvasi, at length 
met bis celestial bride at Knrukslietra “ sporting with 
four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful with 
lotuses.” But the story of the horse-headed Dadhy- 
anch, or JDadhuJia^ is perhaps even older than the 
legend of Pururavas, as it is alluded to in the Eig 
Veda."* “ With his bones Indra slow ninety times nine 
VfUrasP The scholiast explains this by saying that 
the thunderbolt of Indra was formed of the horse’s 
head with which the Aswins had supplied the headless 
Badhyanch, that ho might tcac'h his science to them. 
According to the legend, Dadhyanch during his life- 
time had been the terror of tlio Asuras, who, after his 
death, multiplied and overspread the whole earth. 
Tben “Indra inquiring what bad become of him, and 
whether nothing of him had been left ludiind, was 
told that the borstds lu'ad was still in existmieo, but 
no one know where. Seandi was made for it, and it 
was found in the lalce Sdrynndcal on the skills of 
ICurukshetra.” I infer that this is only another name 
for the great tank (»f Kurukshetra, and consequently 


^ Wilaoii’s li'anslution, i* 21C. 
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ttat the sacred pool is at least as old as the Eig Veda 
itself. I think it also probable that the Ohahra-liralh^ 
or spot -where Vishnu is said to have taken up his 
Chal-rci, or disenSj to kill Bhishina, may have been the 
original spot where Indra slew the Vritras, and that 
the bones, wliieh wore afterwards assigned to the 
Pandus, may have been those of the Vritras of the 
older legend. In support of this suggestion, I may 
mention that the Chah-allndh is close to AKlMptir, or 
the “place of bones.” In a.d. 034 these bones Avorc 
shoAvn to the Chinese pilgiim, IlAven Thsang, who 
records that they were of very largo size.* All my 
inquiries for them were fruitless, but the site of y/,?- 
tJiipu7', or “Bone-town,” is still pointed out in tlie 
plain to the west of the city, wonx- Aitjax-plidf. 

or Trilliudultd. 

The old town of Jdehoa is situated on the south 
bank of the Sarasnti, 14 miles to the west of Thfinosar. 
The place derives its name from the famous Vrilhn 
ChaJcra-varlli, who is said to have boon the first person 
that obtained the title of Eaja. At his birth, accord- 
ing to the Vishnu Purana,’]' “ all living creatures re- 
joiced,” because ho was born to put an end to the 
anarchy which then prevailed over the whole earth. 
The story of the cure of Baja Vena’s leprosy, by 
bathing in the Saraswati is told in the same Pnruna. 
On his death, his son Prithu performed the usual 
Srdcldha, or funeral ceremonies, and for twelve days 
after the cremation he sat on the bank of the. SarasAvati 
offering water to all comers. The place Avas therefore 

^ Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 214. 

t Book 1-13, Hall’s edition of Wilson’s translation, i. 183. 
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named PrithulaJiCi or PritLu’s pool, from dal-a or udaha 
Avatcr ; and tlie city wliich lie afterwards built on tbe 
spot u'as called by tlio same name. Tbe sbrine of 
Prilhudftlva bas a place in tbe Kurul'shefra Mahdtmya^ 
and is still visited. 

Amin. 

Five miles to tbe sontb-soutb-eastof Tbanesar there 
is a large and lofty mound called Amin, wbicb is said by 
tbe Brabmans to be a contraction of Ahldmamju Khera, 
or tbe mound of Abbimanyu, tbe son of Arjun. Tbe 
place is also named Chal-ra-hhyti, or tbe ‘‘ Arrayed 
army,” because tbe Pandus bore assembled tbeir 
troops before tbeir last battle witb tbe Kauravas. 
Here Abbimanyu was billed by Jayadratba, wbo was 
bimself killed tbe next day by Arjun. Hero Aditi is 
said to have seated berself in ascetic abstraction to 
obtain a son, and bore accordingly sbo ga^m birtb to 
Saryya, or tbe Sun. Tbe mound is about 2000 feet in 
length from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, 
Avitb a beigbt of from 25 to 30 feet. On tbe top 
there is a small village called Amin, inhabited by 
Gaur Brabmans, witb a temple to Aditi, and a Saryya 
Kmul t>n tbe east, and a temple to Saryya on the 
west. The Saryya Kami is said to represent tbe 
spot Avbcre the Sun was born, and accordingly all 
AA'omcn wbo Avisb for male cbildroii pay tbeir devo- 
tions at the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and after- 
wards bathe in the Saray Kand. 

2. UAIRAT. 

According to Havcu Tbsang the capital of tbe king- 
dom of Po-Ii-ye-todo, wbicb M'. Keinaud lias identified 
witb Pdrydtra or Pairdl, Avas situated at 500 It, or 
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83f miles, to tlic ivest of Matliura, and about 800 li, 
!183§ miles, to tlic soutli-wcst of the kingdom of She- 
fo-in-Io,* that is, of Hnfadnr, or the Satlej. The hear- 
ing aud distance from Mathura point uncquivocallj" to 
Bairdt, the ancieut capital of Ilabiju as the city of 
ir-^rcn Thsang’s narrative, altlu)ugh it is up-\rards of 
100 miles further to the south of Kullu than is re- 
corded hy the pilgrim. But I hare already given an 
explanation of this discrepancy in my account of the 
intermediate position of Satadru in Northern India. 

Abu Kihan, the contemporary of Mahmud, places 
Nardna, the capital of Karzdl, at 28 parasangs to the 
west of Mathura, f which, taking the parasang at 3J 
miles, would make the distance 98 miles, or 14 miles 
in excess of the measurement of IIavcii Thsang. But 
as the narrati-^ns of the different Muhammadan his- 
torians leave no doubt of the identity of Nardna the 
capital of with Nordtjann the capital of Baird 
this difference in the recorded distance from Mathura, 
is of little moment. According to Abu Bihrm, Nardna, 
or Bazdna, Avas called Narayan, by the Musal- 
mans, a name Avhioh still exists in Ndrdyanjmr, a town 
situated at 10 miles to the north-east of Bairat itself. 
Prom Kanoj to Nardna, Abu Bihan gives two distinct 
routes; the first direct A'ia Matliura being 5C para- 
saiigs, or 196 miles, and the other to the south of the 
Jumna being 88 parasangs, or 308 miles.:[; The inter- 
mediate stages of the later route arc, 1st, Ad, 18 para- 

* Julien’a ‘ ITiouoii Thaaiig/ pii. 20G-207. See Map No. X. 

t Eeinaucl, ‘ Fragmenta Arabes ct Peraaias,’ p. 107. The Iransliiloi*' 
gives Basdna, but this has been corrected by Sir H. M. Elliot to 
Nardna. 

J Eeinaud/ Fragments/ p. 106 5 Dowson's edit, of Sir H. Elliot, i. 58 . 
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gangs, or G3 miles; 2acl, Sedina, 17 parasaugs, or 59 1 
miles; 3rd, Jandara, 18 parasangs, or G3 miles; 4tli, 
riojauri, either 15 or 17 parasangs, 54 or 59^ miles, and 
5tli, Bcarina, or Narctua, 20 parasangs, or 70 miles. As 
the direction of the first stage is specially recorded to 
have heen to the south-Avest of Kanoj, it may he at once 
ideutified Avith the Jssai Gkdl on the Jumna, C miles 
to the south of Etawa, and about GO miles to the 
south-ATCst of Kanoj. The name of the second stage 
is Avritten Sahina, for AAdiich by the simple 

shifting of the diacritical points, I propose to read 
Suhajiia, Avhich is the name of a very large 
and famous ruined toAvn situated 25 miles to the 
north of GAvalior. Its distance from the Assai Ghat 
is about 5G miles. The third stage named Jandnra 
by M. Keinaud, and Ohandra by Sir Ilcnry Elliot, I 
take to bo Ilindon, reading for It« dis- 

tance from SitJtanij/n by the Klictri Ghht on thcChambal 
river is about 70 miles. The ‘fourth stage, named 
llajori, still exists under the same name, 12 miles to 
tire soAith-Avcst of 3fdc7/eri, and about 50 miles to the 
north-Avest of Ilindon. From thence to Karainpur 
and Bairat, the road lies altogether through the hills 
of Alwar or Macheri, Avhich makes it ditficnlt to as- 
certain tlie exact distance. By measurements on the 
lithographed map of eight miles to the inch, I make 
the distance to bo about GO miles, Avhich is suifici(mtly 
near the 20 parasangs, or 70 mih^s, of Abu Ililifin’s 
account. 

According to the otlu'r itin('rariec. of Abu Bihaii, 
Nr/rdnn Avas 25 parasangs to the north of Cliitor in 
IVIcAfar, 50 parasangs to the east of Multan, and GO 
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parasangrt to tlic iiortli-cast of Anluihvara.* The 
bearings of those places IVoin llairat are all suffle.iently 
exact, but the mcasiiia'UK'iits are inor('. Ibaij. ouc-lialf 
too short. For the. iirsi distance of 25 parasangs to 
(bitor, I woidd propose, to read (15 parasangs, or 227 
miles, the actual distance by the measured routes of 
the quartermaster-general^ being 2171 miles. As the 
distance of Cdiitor is fiinittcd in the extracit from Abu 
Eihan ■svhi(!h is givum by llasbid-ud-din, it is probable 
that there may have boon some omission or confusion 
in the original of the Titrikh-i-IIind from whicb ho 
copied. The erroneous measurement of 50 parasangs 
to M\xltan is perluqis excusable, on the ground that 
the direct route', through the desert being quite im- 
passable for an army, the distance must have bocm 
(estimated. The error in the distance of Anhalwara 
I would explain by referring tho measurement of GO 
parasangs to Ohitor, which lies about midway between 
llairat and Anhalwara. From a comparison of all 
these different itincrari<'S, I have no licsitation what- 
ever in identifying Jiasdna or Nardna, tho capital of 
Karzdb or Guzrdl^ Avith Ndrd^anapnrOy tho capital of 
Bairdt or Vairdt. In Ferishta the latter name is 
written cither Kibrut as in Dow, or Kaird! 
as in liriggs, both of Avhich names arc an easy misroa(i- 
ing of Wairdt or Virdl, as it Avould liavc been 
Avritten by the Muhammadans. 

Virdt, the capital of Mahpa, is celebrated in Hindu 
Legends as the abode of the Five Pandus during their 
exile of 12 years from Dilli or Indraprastha. The 
country Avas also famous for the Amlour of its pco[de, 
as Mann directs that the van of an army should bo 

* Keinaud, ‘Fragments,’ iip. 108-113, 
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composed of “ men loorn in Kiirnkslictra near Indra- 
prastha, in Mal.><ya or Virdla, in Panclidla or Kanya 
Ivnbjo, and in Siirascna of tire district of Mathura.”* 
The residence of Ehim Pandn is still shown on the 
top of a long loAv rocky hill about one mile to the 
north of the town. The hill is formed of enormous 
blocks of coarse gritty quartz, which are much weather- 
worn and rounded on all the exposed sides. Some of 
these blocks have a single straight face sloping inwards, 
tlie result of a natural split, of which advantage has 
been taken to form small dwellings by the addition of 
rough stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the 
BHni-^uplia or Phiin’s cave, which is formed by rough 
walls added to the overhanging face of a huge rock 
about GO feet in diameter and 15 feet in height. 
Similar rooms, but of smaller size, arc said to have 
been the dwellings of Phim’s brothers. The place is 
still occupied by a few Brahmans, who profess to de- 
rive only a scanty subsistence from the offerings of 
pilgrims, a statement which is rather belied by their 
nourishing appearance. Just bcloAV Bhim’s cave, a 
Avail has been built across a small hollow to retain the 
rain water, and the fragments of rock have been re- 
moved from a fissure to form a tank, about 15 feet 
long by 5 feet broad and 10 feet deep ; but at the 
time of my visit, on the 10 th of NoAminbcr, it Avas 
quite dry. 

The present toAvn of Bairat is situated in the midst 
of a circidar Audlcy surrounded by Ioav bare red hills, 
AAdiich have long bcc'U famous for their copper mines. 
It is 105 miles to the south- Avest of Delhi, and 41 
miles to the north of Jay pur. The main entrance to 

^ Haugliton's translation, vii. 190, 
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the valley is mi the iim‘tliAvesi almie; (he hiuilv of a 
small stream wliieh ilraiiis the hasiii, and forms oim of 
the ]ti'iuei]ial feisliTs of the /'ro/ Tim valley is 

ahimt ?i,J, miles in diameter, and from 7.1 to S miles in 
eireait. The soil is o'eiierally good, ami the Irei's^aiid 
more e.siieeially the tamarinds, are very iiim and 
ahtuidani. llainil is situalisl on a monnd of rains, 
ahont one mile in length l»y half a mile in hreadih, or 
UI»vvavils of Hi miles in eirenii, of which the present 
town do(‘s not (teeiipy more than one-fonrth. The sur- 
rounding fields are covered with broken pottery and 
iVnginenls of slug from lhi> uneienl eoppi'r-works, 
ami (In' general as[iee( of tlu' valley is of a. coppery red 
colour, d'he (dd city, called Htdra'i/iarjitr, is said to 
have been quite desi'rti'd for several centuries until it 
was repeopled about dOO years ago, most probably 
(luriug the long and prospm'ous ridgn of Akbar. The 
town was certainly iii ('xistmiee in Akbar’s time, us it 
ia uieiitioued by Abul Fazl in the ‘ Ayiu Akbari,’ as 
possessing very profitable copper mini's. A number of 
largo mounds about ludf a mile to the east, and imme- 
diately under tho hill, are said to have formed part of 
tho old city ; hut, both from their position and appear- 
nneo, I am incliuod to think that they must be tho re- 
maius of some largo religious establishment. At pi'e- 
sent tho surface roinaius consist of rough stone foun- 
dations ordy, as tho whole of tho squared stoiu's have 
boon used in building the bouses of the modern 
town. 

The numhor of houses in Bairat is popularly rec- 
koned at 1400, of which COO arc said to belong to 
Gaur Brahmans, 400 to Agarwdl Baniyas, 200 to Minas, 
and the remaining 200 to vmious other races. Allow- 
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ing tlic iisuul average of 5 pcrtioiis to cacli lioiiso, the , 
population of Buirat will amount to 7000 pciaons. 

Tlio earliest historical notice of Bairat is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim II wen Thsang in a.d. G3-k* Ac- 
cording to him, the capital was 14 or 15 //, or just 2-^ 
miles, in circuit, which corresponds almost exactly 
with the sisic of the ancient mound on Avhich the pre- 
sent town is built. The people were brave and bold, 
and their king, who Avas of the race of Fei-she^ cither 
a Vakya ox a Acrw Eajput, Avas famous for his courage 
and skill in Avar. The place still possessed eight Buck 
didst monasteries, but they were much ruined, and the 
number of monks was small. The Brahmans of dif- 
ferent sects, about 1000 in number, possessed 12 
temples, but their folloAvcrs were numerous, as the 
bulk of the population is described as heretical. Judg- 
ing from the size of the town as noted by Hwen 
Thsang, the population could not have been less 
than four times the present number, or about 30,000, of 
whom the folloAvers of Buddha may have amounted 
to one-fourth. I have deduced this number from 
the fact that the Buddhist monasteries would appear 
to have held about 100 monks each, and as those 
of Bairat arc said to have been much ruined, the 
number of monks in IIavcu Thsang’s time could not 
have exceeded 50 per monastery, or 400 altogether. 
As each Buddhist monk begged his broad, the num- 
ber of Buddbist families could not have been less than 
1200, alloAving three! familic'S for the support of each 
monk, or altogether about 0000 lay Buddhists in ad- 
*dition to the 400 monks. 

The next historical notice of Baii-at occurs during 
^ Julieii’s ‘Ilioiicn Tlisang,’ ii* 20G* 
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tlio rcigii of MaliiiHid of Gliaziii, wlio iiiyadt'd tlic 
coxmtiy ill a.ii. 400, or a.d. 1009, lylicii tlic Haja sub- 
mitted. But liis submission was of little avail, as bis 
couutiy was again invaded in tlic spring A. in. 404, or 
A.D. 1014, wlicn tbe Hindus wore defeated after a 
bloody conflict. According to Abu Eibaii tbe town 
was destroyed, and tbe people rc'tired far into tbe 
interior.* By Fcrisbta ibis invasion is assigned to tbe 
year A. n. 413, or a.d. 1022, wben Ibe king bearing 
that tbe inbabitants of two billy tracts named Kairdt 
and Ndnlin{pr Bairdi and Ndrd^an) still continued tbe 
worship of idols (or lions in some manuscripts) resolved 
to compel tbeni to embrace tbe Mubanunadan faitb.'j' 
Tbe place was taken and plundered by Ainir-Ali, wbo 
found an ancient stone inscription at Ndrnyan, wbicb 
was said to record that tbe temple of Hfirayaiibadlx^cn 
built 40,000 years previously. As tins inscription is 
also mentioned by tbe contemporary bistoriaii Otbi, wo 
may accept tbe fact of tbe discovery of a stone record 
in cbaractcrs so ancient that tbe Brabmaiis of that day 
were niiable to road tbom. I tbink it bigbly probabbs 
that tbis is tbe famous inscription of Asoka that was 
afterwards discovered by Major Burt on tbe top of a 
bill at Bairflt, and wbicb How graces tbe museum of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

In tbe seventh century tbe kingdom of Bairativas 3000 
li, or 500 miles, in circuit. It was famous for its slioop 
and oxen, but produced few fruits or flowers. Tliis is 
still tbe ease with Jaypxu’ to tbe south of Bairdt, wbicb 
furnishes most of tbe sheep requbed for the great Mu- 
hammadan cities of Delhi and Agra, and then’ Englisli 

* Dowson’a edition of Sir II. Elliot’s Muliamm. Hist., i. 59. 

t Briggs’s ‘ Eerislita,’ i. 64. 
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garrisons. Buirat, tlici'cforc, may liaA-c included tko 
greater part of the present state of Jaypnr. Its pre- 
cise bonndarics cannot he determined ; but they may 
be fixed approximately as extending on the north from 
Jhunjnu to Kot Kasim, T 0 miles ; on the ^yest from 
Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 120 miles; on the south from 
Ajmer to the junction of the Bamts and Chambal, 150 
miles ; and on the cast from the junction to Kot Khsiin, 
150 miles ; or altogether 490 miles. 

3. SllUGIIXA. 

On leaving Tliancsar, Hwen Thsang at first pro- 
ceeded to the south for about 100 /i, or 16f miles, to 
the Kiu-hoen-clia^ or monastery, which has not 

yet been identified, but it is probably Gnndna, between 
Yyasthali and Kisang, 17 miles to the south-south-west 
of Thanesar. I am obliged to notice this monastery as 
it is the starting-point from which Hwon Thsang 
measures his next journey of 400 li, or GC|- miles, to 
Sti-hc-khi-na or Bnighna^ which makes the distance be- 
tween Thanesar and Srughna just 50 miles.* Now 
the place which I propose to identify with the 
capital of Brvghia^ is only 38 or 40 miles from 
Thanesar ; but as it agrees exactly in name, and cor- 
responds generally in other particulars, I am quite 
satisfied that llwen Thsang’s recorded distance must 
be erroneous, although I am unable to suggest any 
probable rectification of his figures. The true distance 
is about 300 li^ or 50 miles, from the Gokairtha monas- 
tory. 

The Sanskrit name of the country is Srughna, which 
in the spoken dialects becomes Sughan and Sugh, as it 

* Julicn’fl ' Hioiieu Thsang,’ iL 215, See Map ITo, X, 
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is called at the present day. The village of NkoU 
occupies oiu; of the most rcinarhahlc posilions that I 
met vith during the ’whole course of my researches. 
It is situated on a projcctiug triangular spur of high 
laud, and is surrounded on three sides by the bed of 
the old Jumna, which is no’W the western Jumna canal. 
On the north and west faces it is further protc'cled by 
two deep ravines, so that the position is a ready-made 
stronghold, which is covered on all sides, except the 
west, by natural defences. In shape it is almost trian- 
gular, wdth a large projecting fort or citadel at each of 
the angles. The site of the nortli fort is now occupied 
by the castle and village of Dyalgarh. Tlio village of 
Mandalpur stands on the site of the south-east fort, 
and that of the south-west is unoccupied. Each of 
these forts is 1500 feet long, and TOGO feet broad, and 
cacJi face of the triangle which connects them together 
is upwards of half a mile in length, that to the oast 
being 4000, and those to the north-west and south-west 
3000 feet each. The whole circuit of the position is 
therefore 22,000 feet, or upwards of 4 miles, wEich is 
considerably more than the 3.^ miles of Ilwen Thsang’s 
measurement. But as the north fort is separated from 
the main position by a deep sandy ravine called the 
JRoIiara JYala^ it is possible that it may have been un- 
occupied at the time of the pilgrim’s visit. This ivoxdd 
reduee the circuit of the position to 19,000 feet, or 
upwards of 3^ miles, and bring it into accord with the 
pilgrim’s measurement. The small village of Sugh 
occupied the west side of the position, and the small 
town of Buriya lies immediately to the north of 
Dyalgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of my 
visit, were as follows Mandalpur 100, Sugh 126, 
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Dj'filgarli 150, and Buriya 3500, or altogether 3875 
houses, coutaining a population of about 20,000 souls. 

Of Hugh itself tho people have no .special ti’aditions, 
hut of ]\Jcni(lar, or 'Miindalpnr^ tiicy say that it formerly 
covered an extent of 12 kos, and included Jagadri and 
ChaiK'ti on the -west, u'ith Buriya and Dyalgarh to the 
north. As Jagadri lies 3 miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the oily could have extended so far ; but 
wo may reasonably admit that tho gardens and sum- 
mer-houses of tho wealtliicr inhabitants may once pios- 
sibly have extended to that distance. At Chaucti, 
which lies 2 miles to tho north-west, old coins arc 
found in considerable numbers ; but it is now entirely 
separated from Buriya and Dyfilgarh by a long space 
of open country. The same coins are found in Sugh, 
Mandalpur, and Buriya. They arc of all ages, from 
the small D'dldls of the Chohaii and Tomar Eajas of 
Delhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silver and 
copper, which arc certainly as old as tho rise of 
Buddhism in 500 n.c., and Avhich were probably the 
common currency of hTorthern India as early as 1000 
n.c. With this undoubted evidence in favour of the 
antiquity of the place, I have no hesitation in identi- 
fying SugliAvith the ancient Srughna. The importance 
of tho position is shown by the fact that it stands on 
tho bigh-road loading from the G angelic Doab, via 
]\[irnt^ Sahdranjnir, and Amhdla^ to the Upper Punjab, 
and commands the passage of tho Jumna. By this 
route llahmud of Oha/iUi relumed from his expedi- 
tion to Kanoj ; by this route Timur returned from his 
plundering campaign at Uaridwrir j and by this route 
Baber advanced to the conquest of Delhi. 

According to Ilwcn Tlisang, the kingdom of Srughna 
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NViih! (1(100 //, or lOOO, Diil('S in circull. On the oa.st it 
oxionde'd (o t]i(' (iiiiig'i'S, and on llni nortli to a range 
ol' lot'iy inonntain.s, ■wliilo iln^ flninna ilowod tlirongli 
(In' midst, of it. I'’i’oin tla'si'! d:ita it 'would appear 
that tSm/fu/r/ must liavi' eoinprist'd the- lull states of 
Sirmor ami ((arliwal, lying lHdw<'en tlu' (tiri river and 
tin* < tangos, with portions of tin* districts (»f Amhala 
and Saliaran])iir in tin* plains. Unt tlu*. (an*, nit of this 
tract does not e.xceed '>00 inih'S, wliieh is only one 
half of Ilwen Thsang\s estiinatc'. llis ex(a'SS 1 'would 
attrilmti* ehietly to tln^ ditlerence. In'tweuai direct laea- 
sun'ini'iits on tin; map, and the. actual road distane.cis 
in. a mountainous country. 'I'liis would inevi'ase the 
lioundary lim* hy ahout omvhalf, and make the wliolo 
circuit 7-')0 miles, m'1u(‘1i is still far short of the pil- 
grim’s (‘slimat('. Hut tlnwe is an undouhtcal error in 
his distance, hot ween tin* Jumna and the (tang(\s, whielr 
he makes SOO //, or Idd miles, insh'ad of dOO //, or 50 
miles, which is tln^ actual distaneci hcdwec'n the two 
rivers frmn tlui foot of the hills down to tlio parallel 
of Delhi. As it is prohahh^ that this niistako was 
douhh'd hy apjdying tlu*. sanui ('xaggeratod distance to 
(he northern Irouth'r also, its correction is of import- 
ance, as the double, excess amounts to 1 07 miles. De- 
ducting this exces.s, the circuit of Hrvghna will be only 
iSdd mik's according to llwen Thsaug’s estimate, or 
within 8d miles of the probable measurement. 

■I. jM.Vp.tWAD. 

Fnnn Srughna the (Jhineso pilgrim proceeded to 
Mo-li-pu-lo, or Mndipura, which M. Vivien do St. 
Martin has ideutitied with Ilamidwar, a largo town in 
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Western Eoliilkhancl, near Bijnor. I had previously 
made the same identification myself, and I have since 
been able to conrirm it by a personal examination of 
the site.'* The name of the town is Avritten 
Matjdwar, the Mundorc of the maps. According to 
Johari Lhl, Chaodvi and Kanun^o ofthe j)lacc, Madawar 
was a deserted site in Sanivat 1171, or a.d. 1114, 
when his ancestor Bwarka Dfis, an Againvala Baniya, 
accompanied by Kathr Mall, came from Morfiri in the 
Mirat district, and occupied the old mound. The pre- 
sent town of Madhwar contains 7000 inhabitants, and 
is rather more than three-quarters of a mile in length 
by half a mile in breadth. But the old mound, 
which represents the former town, is not more than 
half a mile square. It has an average height of 10 
feet above the rest of the town, and it abounds with 
largo bricks, which arc a sure sign of antiquit}". In 
the middle of the mound there is a ruined fort 300 
feet square, Avith an clo\"ation of C or 7 feet above the 
rest of the city. To the north-east, distant about one 
mile from the fort there is a large village on another 
mound called Mudhjn ; and bctAA'ccn the tAVO there is 
a large tank called Knnda I'd!, surrounded by nume- 
rous small mounds AAdiichare said to ho the remains of 
buildings. Originally these two placets Avould appear 
to have formed one larg(^ toAvn, about 1,}- mile in 
length, by a mile in breadth or just 3^- miles in circuit, 
AA'hich agrees very avcII Avdth lIvA’cn 9'hsang’s measure- 
ment of 20 //, or 3J- miles. 

It seems probable that the pooph'. of Maddioar, as 
pointed out by M. Vivien dc St. Martin, may be the 
Mullice of Megasthem's, aa’Iio dAvelt on the banks of the 


^ Sec Map No. X. 
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Erinescs. If so, that river must he the Maliui. It is 
true that this is hut a small stream ; hut it was in a 
sacred grove on the bank of the Malini that Sal'nntala 
was brought up, and along its course lay her route 
to the court of Dushmanta at Ilastinapur. While the 
lotus floats on its Avatcrs, and Avhile the Chakwa calls 
to its mate on the bank, so long will the little Malini 
live in the verse of Ivdlidas. 

According to II wen Thsang, the kingdom of IIcull- 
jsara was COOO /•/, or 1000 miles, in circuit; but this 
estimate, as I have already pointed out, must certainly 
include the two neighbouring states of Govisana and 
Ahichhaira^ as they are also in Eohilkhand, and at so 
short a distance that Madijntr alone must have been a 
very small district, confined to the tract betAveen the 
Ganges and Eamgangfi, of not more than 250 miles in 
circuit. But even with the extended limits now pro- 
posed, Avhich Avould include the Avholo of the country 
lying to the cast of the Ganges from IlaridAvar to 
Kanoj as far as the bank of the Ghagra near IChairi- 
garh, the circuit would not bo increased to more than 
050 or TOO miles. This is still too small; but as some 
large alloAvanco must bo made on the northern moun- 
tain boundary for the difference between direct mea- 
surement on the map and the actual road distance, I 
think that the true circuit may bo not loss than 850 
miles. The king of Maclaavar was a Shi-io-h or Sudra, 
Avho AVorshipj)cd the Devas, and cared nc.thing for 
Buddhism. As Govisana and Ahichhatra were with- 
out kings, I presume , that they Avero tributary to 
Madawar, and that the circuit of the (errilory rcct»rdod 
by IIavcu Thsang Avas the political boundary of the 
whole State, and not that of the district proper. 
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Mdydimra^ or JIaridwdr. 

Hwcn Tlisang doscribos ibc tomi of T^Io-yn-lo^ or 
Mdyura, as situated on the nortli-Avcst frontier of Ma- 
^l^furar, and on tlio eastern banlc of tlio Ganges.’''' At 
a short distance from tbo town there Avas a great 
temple called “tlio gate of the Ganges,” that is, 
Gavgd-Jicdra^ with a tank inside, which was supplied 
by a canal Avith AA'atcr from the holy riA’or. The 
vicinity of Gcairid-chcdra, Aidiich was the old name of 
Ilaridtcdra, shows that Mayura must bo the present 
ruined site of Mdydjjura, at the head of Ganges canal. 
But both of those places arc uoaa’ on the western bank 
of the Ganges, instead of on the ca^’torn bank, as stated 
by IlAA’en Thsang. His note that they wore on the 
north-Avest frontier of Madawar seems also to point to 
the same position ; for if they had been on the AAmstern 
bank of the Ganges, they Avould more properly be 
described as on the nortli-eastcrn frontier of Srughna. 
I examined the locality Avith some care, and I Avas 
satisfied that at some former period tlio Ganges may 
have flowed to the westward of Mayapura and Ivankhal 
doAvn to JAvalopur. Tliero is, hoAVOA’cr, no present 
trace of any old channel between the GangadAA’ara 
temple and the hills; but as this ground is noAV 
coA'ered AA'ith the houses of UaridAvar, it is quite pos- 
sible that a channed may once haA'o existed, Avhich 
has since been gradually filled up, and built upon. 
There is therefore no physiiail difficulty Avhich could 
have prevented the river from taking this Avesterly 
course, and Ave must either accept II wen Thsang’s 
statement or adopt tbo alternative, that ho has made a 

Julicn’s ‘ TTioiicn Thpong,’ ii. 280 8oe T\Iap Wo. X. 
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mistake in placing Maynra and Gangadwrira to the 
cast of the Ganges. 

There is a dispute hctween the folloivers of Siva and 
Yishnn as to -^diich of these deities gave birth to the 
Ganges. In the ‘ Yishnn Purana’ it is stated that the 
Ganges has its rise “in the nail of the great too of 
Yishnu’s left foot;”* and the Yaishnavas point tri- 
umphantly to the Ilari-ki-cliara?!, or Ilari-H-pairi 
(Yishnu’s foot-prints), as indisputable evidence of the 
truth of their belief. On the other hand, the Saivas 
argue that the proper name of the place is Ilara-dwdi-a^ 
or “Siva’s Gate,” and not Hari-du'dra. It is admitted 
also, in the ‘ Yishnn Puraiia,’ that the Alahtnavda (or 
east branch of the Ganges) “ was borne by Mahadova 
upon his hoad.”f But in sjiitc of these authorities, I 
am inclined to believe that the present name of 
Ilaridwar or Haradwar is a modern one, and that the 
old toAvn near the Gangadwrira temple was Md^dpum. 
Ilwen Thsang, indeed, calls it Mo-pu-lo, or M/ipuni, 
but the old ruined town between Ilaridwar and Ivan- 
khal is still called Mdpdpiir, and the people point to 
the old temple of Md.yd-Bevi as the true origin of its 
name. It is quite possible, however, that the town 
may also have been ealled Mayura-ptura^ as the neigh- 
bouring woods still sAvarm Avith thousands of peacocks 
{Maynrci\ Avhoso shrill calls I heard both morning and 
evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the toAvn as about 20 li, or 
3-^ miles, in circuit, and very populous. This account 
corresponds very closely with the extent of the old 
city of Mayapura, as pointed out to mo by the people. 

* Boole ii. 8. Hall’s edition of Wilson’s translation, ii. ‘272. 

t Ibid, 
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These traces extend from the bed of a torrent which 
enters the Ganges near the modern , temple of Sarv- 
vantxth to the old fort of E.aja Ben, on the bank of the 
canal, a distance of 7500 feet. The breadth is irregu- 
lar, but it could not have been more than 3000 feet at 
the south end, and, at the north end, whore the Siwalik 
hills approach the river, it must have been contracted 
to 1000 feet. These dimensions give a cu’cuit of 
19,000 feet, or rather more than 3^ miles. Within 
these limits there are the ruins of an old fort, 750 
feet square, attributed to Eaja Ben, and several lofty 
motuids covered Avith broken bricks, of which the 
largest and most conspicuous is immediately above the 
canal bridge. There are also thi’oe old temples dedi- 
cated to ISdru^ana-sila, to Md^d-Devi, and to Bhai- 
ram. The celebrated ghat called the Pairi, or Beet 
Gliat,” is altogether outside these limits, being up- 
wards of 2000 feet to the north-cast of the SaiTvanath 
temple. The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not 
only from the extensive foundations of large bricks 
Arhich arc CAnryAvhcrc Ausiblo, and the numerous frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture accumulated about the 
temples, but from the great variety of the old coins, 
similar to those of Siigh, Avliich arc found hero every 
year. 

The name of JTaridwdra, or “ Yishnu’s Gate,” Avould 
appear to bo comparatively modern, as both Abu Rihiln 
axxd Bashid-ud-din mention only Garigd-dwdra. Kuli- 
das also, in his ‘ Mx^ghaduta,’ says nothing of ITari- 
dAvara, although ho mentions Kankhal ; but as his con- 
temporary Amarasinha gives Vkhnupadi as one of the 
synonyms of the Ganges, it is certain that the legend 
of its rise from Vishnu’s foot is as old as the fifth 
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century. I infer, lioArevcr, that no temple of the 
Yishnupada had been erected down to the time of 
Abu Hihan. The first allusion to it of which I am 
aware is by Sharif-ud-din,* the historian of Timur, 
who says that the Ganges issues from the hills by 
the pass of Cou-pele, which I take to be the same as 
Koli-pcdri, or the “ Ilill of the Eeet” (of Yishnu), as 
the great bathing ghat at the Gangadwrira temple is 
called Fairi Gluif, and the hill above it Pairi Palidr. 
In the time of Akbar, the name of Ilaridwar was Avell 
known, as Abul Fazl speaks of “Maya, vulgo Ilari- 
dwar, on the Ganges,” as being considered holy for 18 
kos in length.^ In the next reign the place was 
visited by Tom Ckryat, ivlio informed Chaplain Terry 
that at “ Jlarichodra^ the capital of Sila, the Ganges 
flowed amongst large rocks Avith a pretty full current.” 
In 1.790 the town Aims A’isitod by Ilardwicko, aaIio 
calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills. 
In 1808, Eaper describes it as Awry inconsiderable, 
having only one street, about 15 feet in breadth, and 
a furlong and a half (or three-eighths of a mile) in 
length. It is now much larger, being fully three- 
quarters of a mile in length, but there is still only 
one street. 

IlAvcn Thsang notes that tlie riA'er was also called 
Fo-shn,-\ AA'hich M. Stanislas Julien translates as I’ can 
(pd jJorle honlieur, and identifies Avith Ma/idbhaclrd, 
which is one of the many Avell-knoAAUi names of the 
Ganges'. He mentions also that bathing in its wmters 
Avas sirffieient to Avash away sin, and that if corpses 
Avere throAvn into the river the dead would escape the 

^ ‘ History of Timur,’ trauslatecl by Petis cle la Croix, iii. 131. 

t ' Ayiu Akbari,’ ii. 516. J Julien’s ' Iliouen Tbsang,’ ii. 217, 
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puiiislmicnt of being born again in an inferior state, 
wbieii Ti'as cine to tbeir crimes. I slionlcl prefer read- 
ing Stibluulra, ivliicli has tlie same meaning as Ma- 
liabbadra, as Ktesias mentions that the great Indian 
river ivas named v-n-apxos, ■n’'biclr be translates by (pepcov 
TrdvTa rd ayaOd* Pliny o[noting Ktesias calls tbc river 
Ili/pohams, wbicb be renders by “ omnia in sc ferre 
bona. ’’"I" A nearly similar ivord, Oilares, is rendered by 
Nicolas of Damascus as djaOdyyeXos. I infer, tberc- 
forc, that tbc original name obtained by Ktesias was 
most probably Sithltadru. 

s. BnAnMArxiitv. 

On leaving Madawar, II wen Tbsang travelled nortb- 
Avard for .800 /?, or 50 miles, to Vo-lo-ld-mo-ym-h^ wbicb 
M. Julicn correctlj’' renders as JBralunajmra. Anotber 
reading gives Po-lo-hi-mo-h^X wbicb tbe syllable pu 
is omitted, perhaps by mistake. Tbe nortbern bearing 
is certainly erroneons, as it would have carried tbc 
pilgrim across tbc Ganges and back again into Srngbna. 
AVemnst tbcreforc read nortb-cast, iiiwliieb direction 
lie tbc districts of Garbwfd and ICnmaon that once 
formed tbe famous kingdom of tbc Kaf/jun dynasty. 
That ibis is tbc country intendc'd by tlic pilgrim is 
provt'd by tbe fact that it producc'd copper, Avbich must 
ref('r to tbe well-known copper mines of Dbanpnr and 
I’okbri in Garbwrd, wbidi bavo been worked from a 
V(wy early date. Now tbc ancient capital of tbc 
Katynri Eajas was at LahhriDjmr or Vairdt-paftmi on 
tbe Painganga river, about 80 miles in a direct lino 
from Madawar. If we might take tbc measurement 

^ Tiitrubi, ab ]^lioLio, 10, cAiL, Lion. 

t Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 11. 

J Julien’d ‘ Iliouuu Tluaii';,’ i. 431, and it. 231. 
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from Kot-diydra, at the foot of the hills on the north- 
east frontier of Madaivai”, the distance would agree 
with the 50 miles recorded hy Ilwen Thsang. It 
occurs to me, howcTcr, as a much more inobahle ex- 
planation of the discrepancy in the recorded hearing 
and distance that they must properly refer to Govisana, 
the next place Yisited hy Ilwcn Thsang, from which 
Jiairdt lies exactly 50 miles due north. 

According to the history of the country, VainU-joatlan 
or Lakha^nir was the ancient capital, as the Somhausi 
dynasty of Kumaon and tlui Surajhansi dynasty of 
Garhwal date only from the years 742 and 745, 
which, even if referred to the era of Vileramaditya, 
arc posterior to the time of Ilwcn Thsaiig. I thinlc, 
therefore, that Brahmapura must he only another name 
for Vuintt-paflnn, as every other capital in these pro- 
vinces is of much later date. Srinagar on the Alakan- 
anda river was founded so late as s. 1415, or a.d. 1358, 
hy Ajaya Pala of Garhwal, and is besides nearly as 
far from Madawar as Vairdi-pallan ; while Chdndjmr, 
the earlier capital of Garhwdl, is still more distant, and 
dates only from s. 1216 or a.d. 1159. The climate is 
said to he slightly cold, and this also agrees with the 
position of BnmU, Avhich is only 3339 feet above the sea. 

Havoii Thsang describes the kingdom of Brahma- 
pura as 4000 H, or 667 miles, in circuit.'* It must, 
therefore, have included the Avholc of the hill-country 
between the Alakananda and Karnali rivers, which is 
now knoAvn as British Gavhwfil and Ivumaon, as the 
latter district, before the conquests of the Gorklias, 
extended to the ICarnali river. The boundary of 
this tract measured on the map is betAvcon 500 and 
♦ Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 231. See Map No. X. 
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600 miles, or very nearly equal to the estimate of the 
Chinese pilgrim. 

6. GOVISANA, OR KASHIPTJE. 

To the south-east of Madawar, at a distance of 400 
//j or 67 miles, Hwen Thsang places the kingdom of 
Ivin-jn-shonn^-na, 'which M. Julicn I’ondcrs by Govisana. 
The capital was 15 li, or miles, in circuit. Its 
position was lofty, and of difficult access, and it was 
surrounded by groves, tanks, and fishponds.* Ac- 
cording to the recorded bearing and distance from 
Madawar, wc must look for Govisana somewhere to tJio 
north of Muradabdd. In this direction the only place 
of any antiquity is the old fort near the village of 
Ujain, which is just one mile to the cast of ICashipur. 
According to the route which I marched, the distance 
is 44 kos, or 66 miles. I estimate the value of the 
kosby the measured distance of 59 miles between the 
post-offices of Bareli and Mm’adabiid, which is always 
called 40 kos by the natives. The true bearing of 
Kashipur is cast-south-east instead of south-east, but 
the difference is not great, and as the position of Ka- 
shipur is just as clearly indicated by the subsequent 
route to Ahiclthalnt, I feel quite satisfied that the old 
fort near tlic village of Ujain ri'prcscnts the ancient 
city of Govisana which was visiti'd by Ilwcn Thsang. 

llishop Ilobcrj- describes Kashipur as a “ famous 
place of Hindu pilgrimage which was built by a 
divinity named Kashi 5000 years ago.” But the good 
bishop was grossly deceived by his informant, as it is 
well known that the town is a modern one, it having 
been built about A.n. 1718 by Kdshi-ndih , a follower 

^ Julicu'a ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 333. Sco Map No. X. 
t ‘ Travels in India/ ii. 
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of Eaja Devi-Cliandra of Cliamiia,-\vat in Knraaon. The 
old fort is now called Ujcchi ; but as that is lire name 
of the nearest village, it seems probable that the true 
name has been lost. The place itself had been deserted 
for several hundred years before the occupation of 
Kashipur ; but as the holy tank of Dron-scigur had never 
ceased to be visited by pilgrims, I presume that the 
name of the tank must have gradually superseded that 
of the fort. Even at the lU’esont day the name of 
Dmi-Sagar is just as well known as that of Ivashipur. 

The old fort of Ejain is very peculiar in its form, 
which may be best compared to the body of a guitar. 
It is 3000 feet, in length from cast to west, and 1500 
feet in hroadth, the whole circuit being upwards of 
9000 feet, or rather less than 2 miles. Ilwcn Thsang 
describes the circuit of Govisana as about 12,000 feet, 
or nearly 2J miles, but in this mcasureraeut he must 
have included the long mound of ruins on the southsidc, 
which is evidently the remains of an ancient suburb. 
By including this mound as an undoubted part of the 
old city, the circuit of the ruins is upwards of 11,000 
foot, or very nearly the same as that given by Ilwcn 
Thsang. Numerous groves, tanks, and fish-ponds still 
surround the place. Indeed the trees arc particularly 
luxuriant, owing to the high level of the water, which 
is within 5 or G feet of the surface. Eor the same 
reason the tanks arc numerous and always full of water. 
The largest of these is the Dron-sagar, which, as well 
as the fort, is said to have been constructed by the five 
Pandu brothers for the use of their teacher Drona. 
The tank is only 600 feet square, but it is esteemed 
very holy, and is much frequented by pilgrims on their 
way to the source of the Gauges. Its high banks are 
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eoverod ’witli Sad monuments of .recent date. The 
■\Talls of tlie fort arc built of largo massive bricks, 15 
by 10 by 2-1 indies^ Avkicli arc always a sure sign of 
antiquily. The general licigbt of llic walls is 30 feet 
above tlio fields ; but tbo wliole is now in complete ruin, 
and covered witli dense jangal. ShalloAV ditches still 
exist on all sides except the cast. The interior is very 
uneven, but the mass has a moan height of about 20 
feet above the country. There are two low openings 
in the ramparts, one to the north-west and the other 
to the south-west, which now serve as cutrances to the 
jangal, and which the people say were the old gates of 
the fort. 

The district of Govisana was 2000 li., or 333 miles, 
in circuit. No king is mentioned, and the country, as 
I have ah’cady noticed, was most probably subject to 
the llaja of Madawar. It was confined on the north 
by Brahmapura, on tlio west by Madawar, and on the 
south and cast by Ahichhatra. It must, therefore, 
have corresponded very nearly with the modern dis- 
tricts of Ivashipur, llampur, and Bilibhit, extending 
from the Erimganga on the west to the Sarda or Ghagra 
on the cast, and towards Bareli on the south. "With 
these boundaries the circuit of the district w'ould have 
bo(!n about 290 miles measured direct, or upwards of 
300 miles by road distance. 

7. AIlICiniATIlA. 

I’roni Govisana Ilwen Thsang proceeded to the 
south-east 400 li, or (10 miles, to Aki-chi-la-lOj or 
Ahichh(ilra.‘^ This once famous place still preserves 
its ancient name as Ahichhalr^ although it has boon 

“5^ Julicn’s * llioucii Thsang/ ii. 231. See Alap No. X. 
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deserted for many .centuries. Its Hstory reaches back 
to B.c. 1430, at which time it was the capital of north- 
ern Pdnchdla. The name is written ylhi-Iishelra, as 
well as Ahi-clilialra^ but the local legend of Adi Raja 
and the Naga, who formed a canopy over his head 
when aslcci), shows that the latter is the correct form. 
This grand old fort is said to have been built by Baja 
Adi, an Ahir, whose future elevation to sovereignty 
was foretold by Brona, when he found him sleeping 
under the guardianship of a serpent with expanded 
hood. The place is mentioned by Ptolemy as ABcadSpa, 
which proves that the legend attached to the name of 
Adi is at least as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. The fort is also called Adikof, but the more com- 
mon name is AJiichhatr. 

According to the ‘Mahablifirata,’ the great kingdom 
of Pdnchdla extended from the Ilimfllaya mountains 
to the Chambal river. The capital of north Pdnchdla, 
or Rohilkhand, was Ahi-chhalra, and that of south 
Pdnchdla, or the Central Gangctic Doab, was Kdmpilya, 
now Kampil, on the old Ganges between Budaon and 
Parokhabad. Just before the groat war, or about 1430 
B.c., the king of Pdnchdla, named Brnpada, was con- 
quered by Brona, the preceptor of the five Phiidus. 
Brona retained north Pdnchdla for himself, but re- 
stored the southern half of the kingdom to Brupada. 
According to this account, the name of Ahi-chhalra, and 
consequently also the legend of Adi Baja and the 
serpent, arc many centuries anterior to the rise of 
Buddhism. 

It would appear, however, that the Buddhists must 
have adopted and altered the legend to do honour to 
their great teacher, for Hwon Thsang records that out* 
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side the town there was a ’Ndga-hrada^ or “ serpent 
tank,” near which Buddha had preached the law for 
soYon days in favour of the serpent king, and that the 
spot was marked by a stupa of King Asoka.* ITow’’, 
as the only existing stupa at this place is called Chattr, 

I infer that the Buddhist legend rcj)rosentcd the Nd^a 
king after his conversion as forming a canopy over 
Buddha with his expanded hood. I think, also, that 
the stupa erected on the spot where the conversion 
took place would naturally have been called Ala- 
cliJiatra, or the “ serpent canopy.” A similar story is 
told at Buddha Gaya of the K aga King Muchalinda^ who, 
with his expanded hood, sheltered Buddha from the 
shower of rain produced by the malignant demon Mara. 

The account of Aln-cJihalra given by Hwen Thsang 
is unfortunately very meagre, otherwise w'e might 
most probably have identified many of the existing 
ruins with the Buddhist works of an early ago. The 
capital was 17 or 18 li, or just three miles in circuit, 
and Avas defended by natural obstacles. It possessed 
12 monasteries, containing about 1000 monks, and 9 
Brahraanical temples, Avitli about 300 Avorshippers of 
Iswara Deva (Siva), aa'Iio smeared their bodies Avith 
ashes. The stupa near the serpent tank, outside the 
toAvn, has already been mentioned. Close beside it, 
there Avero four small stupas built on the spots Avhere 
the four previous Buddhas had cither sat or Avalkcd. 
Both the size and tlic peculiar position of the ruined 
fortress of Ahi-chhaira agree so exactly Avitli IIavcu 
Thsang’s description of the ancient Ald-dihalra., that 
there can bo no doubt Avhatever of their identity. The 
circuit of the Avails, as they stand at present, is 19,400 

^ Julicii'n * Hioiicn Tlivsang,* ii. 236, 
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feet, 01 ’ iip'U'arcIs of 3^7 iiiilos. The shape may be clc- 
scribccl as an iiTcgular right-angled triangle, the west 
side being 5000 feet in length, the north side 0400 
feet, and the long side to the south-east 7100 feet. 
The fort is situated between the ltdm Ganga and 
Gdnglian rivers, which are both difficult to cross ; tlio. 
former on account of its broad sands, the latter on ac- 
count of its extensive ravines. Both on the north and 
cast the place is I’endered almost inaccessible by tlie 
Pina Nala, a difficult ravine, with steep broken banks 
and numerous deep pools of wider, quite impassable by 
wheeled vehicles. Tor this reason the cart road to 
Bareli, distant only IS miles duo east, is not less than 
23 miles. Indeed the only accessible side of the posi- 
tion is the north-west, from the direction of Lakhnor, 
the ancient capital of the Ivatehria Eajputs. It there- 
fore fully merits the description of Ilwen Thsaug as 
being defended by ‘‘ natural obstacles.” Ahl-chha(ra 
is only seven miles to the north of Aonla^ but th(', 
latter half of the road is rendered difficult by the 
ravines of the Gdngltnn river. It was in this very 
position, in the jangals to the north of Aoulct, that the 
Katohria Eajpixts Avithstood the Muhammadans under 
Firuz Tughlak.* 

Ahi-chhatra was first visited by Chptain Hodgson, 
the surveyor, who describes the place as ‘‘ the ruins of 
an ancient fortress several miles in circumference, 
which appears to have had 34 bastions, and is knoAvn 
in the neighbourhood by the name of the “ Pandus 
Tort.” According to my survo)'-, there arc only 32 
toAvers, but it is quite possible that one ol' tAVO may 
have escaped my notice, as I found many parts so 

Briggs’s ‘EcrisLtaf i.457. 
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GVcrgroAvu ’vritli thorny jangal as to he inaccessible. 
Tho towers are generally from 28 to 30 feet in height, 
excepting on the west side, where they rise to 35 feet. 
A single tower near the south-west corner is 47 feet 
in height above tho road outside. The average height 
of the interior mass is from 15 to 20 feet. Many of 
the present torvers, however, are not ancient, as an at- 
tempt was made by Ali Muhammad Khan, about 200 
years ago, to restore tho fort with a view of making it 
his stronghold in case ho should bo pushed to extremi- 
ties by the King of Delhi. Tho new walls are said to 
have been Ij thick, which agrees with my mea- 
surements of the parapets on tho south-eastern side, 
which vary from 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 3 inches in 
thickgess at top. According to popular tradition, Ali 
Mxdiammad expended about a karor of rupees, or one 
million pounds sterling, in this attempt, which he was 
finally obliged to abandon on account of its costliness. 

I estimate that ho may perhaps have spent about one 
lakh of rupees, or £10,000, in repairing the ramparts 
and in rebuilding the parapets. Tlicre is an arched 
gateway on the south-east side, which must have been 
built by tho Musalmans, but as no new bricks were 
made by them, the cost of their work Avould have been 
limited to the labour alone. Tho ramparts are 18 feet 
thick at the base in some places, and betAveen 14 and 
15 feet in others. 

Tho district of yf/u'e// //«//•« was about 3000 li, or 500 
miles, in circuit. With these large dimensions 1 belicvo 
that it must have comprised the eastirn half of Eohil- 
khand, lying betAveeh tho n()rtho 3 .'n hills and tho Ganges, 
from rilibhit on the Avestto Klmirabad near the Ghagra 
on the oast. This tract has a boundary of 450 miles 
inoasurod direct, or about 500 miles by road distance. 
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From Ahi-clihatm tlic Chinese pilgrim proceeded in 
a south direction a distance of from 2C0 to 270 H, 
from 23 to 25 miles, to the Ganges, which he crossed, 
and then turning to the south-west he arrived in the 
kingdom of Fi-lo-ahan-na* His route to the south 
Avould have taken him through Aoula and Budaon to 
the Btidh Gunga (or old Ganges), somewhere near 
Sahdwar, a few miles below Soron, both of which 
places stood on the main stream of the Ganges so late 
as 400 years ago. As his subsequent route is said to 
have been to the south-west, I believe that he must 
have crossed the Ganges close to Sahawar, which is 42 
miles from Ahi-chhatra in a direct line. From all my 
early inquiries I was led to believe that Soron was the 
only ancient place in this vicinity ; arrd as llwon 
Thsang docs not give any distance for his south-west 
march, I concluded that Soron must have been the 
place to which he gives the name of Pi-lo-shan-na. I 
accordingly visited Soron, which is undoubtedly a 
place of very great antiquity, but which cannot, I 
think, be the place visited by the Chinese pilgrim. 
I Avill, however, first describe Soron before I proceed 
to discuss the superior claims of the great ruined 
mound of Atranji-Khera to bo identified with the Pi 
lo-shan-na of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Soron is a large town on the right, or western, bank 
of the Gauges, on the high-road between Bareli and 
Mathura. The place was originally called U/rala 
Kshetra ; but after the demon lUrnnyuhAia had been 
killed by the Vardha Joatar, or Boar incarnation of 
Vishnu, the name was changed to Siihtra Kshetra, or 
* -Tulieii’! ‘ nioiicii Thsang,’ ii. 235. See Map No. X, 
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“ the i^laeo of the good deed.” The ancient toAvn is 
represented by a ruined mound called the JGlaJi, 
or ‘‘fortj” -n^liieh is one quarter of a mile in length 
from north to south, and somewhat less in breadth. 
It stands on the high bank of the old bed of the 
Ganges, which is said by some to have flowed imme- 
diately under it so late as 200 years ago. The modern 
town stands at the foot of the old mound on the west 
and south sides, and probably contains about 5000 in- 
habitants. There arc no dwellings on the old mound, 
which is occupied only by the temple of Sita-Bdmji 
and the tomb of Shel-h Jamal ; but it is covered with 
broken bricks of largo size, and the foundations of 
walls can be traced in all directions. The mound is 
said to be the ruins of a fort built by Eaja Soniadatla 
of Soron many hundred years ago. But the original 
settlement of the place is very much older, being at- 
tributed to the fabulous Baja Fena ChaJeravariii, who 
plays such a conspicuous part in all the legends of 
North Bihar, Oudh, and Bohillchand. 

The great mound of ruins called Jlranji-Khera is 
situated on the right or w'cst bank of the Kali Nadi, 
four miles to the south of Karsdna, and eight miles 
to the north of J^i/ta, on the Gi'and Trunlc Eoad. It 
is also 15 miles to the south of Soron, and 43 miles 
to the north-west of SanFsa in a dirc'ct line, the road 
distance being not less than 18 or 50 miles. In the 
‘Ay in Akbari’ Atranji is recorded as one of the par- 
ganahs of Kanoj, under the name of Bikandarpur 
AlrojiJ' Bihindai'pur, 'which is now called Sikundrdhdd, 
is a village on the loft baidc of the Kdli Nadi opposite 
Atranji. Fi’om this it would appear that Atranji was 

* Gladwyii gires Sccunclcrpoor Atorcliliy,*’ ii. 2M. 
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still occupied in tlio reign of Akbar. The parganah 
was afterwards called Karsuna, but it is now known 
by the name of SaMivar Kamnia, or of SaJuticar only. 
The name given by the Chinese pilgrim is Pi-lo~ 
shan-na, for which M. Julicn proposes to read Viremnn. 
So far back as 1848 I pointed out that, as both pil and 
hir are Sanskrit names for an elephant, it was pro- 
bable that Pilosana might bo the same as Karmna, 
the large village which I have already mentioned as 
being four miles to the north of Alranji Khera. The 
chief objection to this identification is the fiict that 
Kandna is apparently not a very old place, although 
it is sometimes called Pcora Karmna^ a name whicdi 
implies the possession of a temple of note at some for- 
mer period. Tt is, however, possible that the name of 
Karsdna may once have boon joined to Afranji in the 
same way that wo find Silamdarpiir Atrcji in the ‘ Ayin 
Akbari.’ As the identification ol Karsdna Avith Pilosana 
is piirely conjectural, it is useless to hazard any more 
speculations on this subject. The bearing and distance 
from SanJeisa, as recorded by Ilwen Thsang, point to 
the neighbourhood of Sirpnra, near AAdiich there is a 
small village called Pi/l-uni or PiMuni, Avhich is the 
Piluhhoni of our maps. It is, however, a very petty 
place ; and although it boasts of a small Miera, or 
mound of ruins, it cannot, I think, have ever been 
more than one-fourth of the circuit of two miles Avhich 
Hweu Thsang attributes to Pi-h-shan-na. But there 
are two strong points in its favour— namely, 1st, its 
position, Avhich agrees both in bearing and distances 
with the Chinese pilgrim’s account ; and 2nd, its name, 
which is almost identical with the old name, sh being 
very commonly pronounced as /7/, so that IIavcu 
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Tlisang’s Pihshana vonlcl usnallj" bo pronounced Fi- 
lolchana. 

In proposing Alranji-Khera as tlie site of tbo ancient 
Pilosliana^ I am influenced solely by tbo fact that this 
is the only large place besides Soron of any antiquity 
in this part of the country. It is true that the distance 
from SanHsa is somcudiat greater than that recorded 
by the Chinese pilgrim, — namely, 45 miles, instead of 
33 miles j but the bearing is exact ; and as it is quite 
possible that there may bo some mistake in Ilwen 
Thsang’s recorded distance, I think that Alranji-Khera 
has a better claim than any other place to be identified 
with the ancient Filoshana. 

The only objection to the identification of Abrmji 
Avith Pilo-shana is the difference between the distance 
of 200 /«, or 33 miles, as stated by IIwcii Thsang, and 
tlie actual distance of 43 miles direct, or about 48 or 
50 miles by road. I have already suggested the pos- 
sibility of there being some mistake in the recorded 
distance of Ilwen Tlisaug, but pcrliaps an equally 
probable explanation may bo found in the difference 
of the length of the yojnna. IIavcu Tlisang states that 
he allowed 40 Chinese U to the yojann ; but if the old 
yojana of Eohilldiand differed from that of the central 
Jloab as much as the kos of these districts noAV differ, 
las distances would have varied by half a mile in every 
ko.s, or by two miles in oxny ynjaHa, as the Eohilklumd 
kos is only 1-^- mile, Avhile that of the Doab is two 
miles; the kilter being one-third greater. How if wo 
apply this difference to Ilw'cn Th.sang’.s measurement 
of 200 //, or 33 miles, w'o increase the distance at once 
to 44 miles, which agrees rvith the direct measured 
distance on the map. I confess, however, that I am 
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rather inclined to believe in the possibility of there 
being a mistake in Ilwcn Thsang’s recorded distance, 
as I find exactly the same incasnrement of 200 li given 
as the distance hotiveen Banlisa and Knnoj. Now, the 
two distances are precisely the same, — that is, Scml-isa 
is exactly midway between Alranji and Kanoj ; and as 
the latter distance is just 50 miles by my measure- 
ment along the high-road, the former must also bo 
the same. I Avould therefore suggest the probability 
that both of these distances should be 300 li, or 50 
miles, instead of 200 H, as recorded in the text. In 
favour of this proposed correction I may cite the testi- 
mony of the earlier Chinese pilgrim Fa-IIian, who 
makes the distance from Sankisa to Kanoj 7 yojana%, or 
49 miles.* At IIwcu Thsang’s own valuation of 40 li 
to the yojana, this measurement would give 280 li; 
and as Fa-llian does not record half yojanas, avc may 
increase the distance by half a yojana, or 20 li, which 
will bring the total up to 300 li, or 50 miles. 

But whatever may bo the true explanation of the 
difference between the actual distances and those re- 
corded by Hwen Thsang, there still remains the im- 
portant fact that Sankisa was exactly midway between 
Kanoj and Piloshanna, just as it now is midway bo- 
tweeen Kanoj and Atranji. If Ave couple this abso- 
lute identity of position AA'ith the fact that Alranji 
is the only old place in the part of the country indi- 
cated by Hwen Thsang, we can scarcely ari'ivc at any 
other conclusion than that the great ruined mound of 
Atranji is the site of the ancient JPilosJmw. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the mound 
of Atranji corresponds almost exactly in size Avith 

* Eoal’s ‘ Fa-Hian,' cliap. xvni. 
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Hwen Thsang’s measurement of 12 /«, or 2 miles, for 
Filoshana, The mound is 3250 feet in breadth at 
base, or a little more than 2 miles in circuit. Its 
highest point is 44f feet aboye the level of the coun- 
try ; but there are no remains save the foundations of 
■walls and masses of broken brick. 

Filoshana is said to have been 2000 /«, or 333 
miles, in circuit ; but this is certainly too great. With 
reference to the surrounding districts, its limits may 
be defined approximately as extending from Buland- 
shahar to Tiruzabad on the Jumna and K^dirganj on 
the Ganges, which would give a circuit of not more 
than 250 miles. 

9. SANKISA. 

The position of Sankisa, which stood midway be- 
tween Piloshana and Kanoj, has already been dis- 
cussed. The name of the place is written Sen^-lda-slie 
by the Chinese pilgrims, a spelling which is well pre- 
served in the Sankisa of the present day, and which 
represents with considerable faithfulness the 8cvnghas\ja 
of Sanskrit. Hwen Tlisang calls it also by the name 
of Kia-pi-tha, or Kapitha^ of which I was unable to 
discover any trace. Sankisa was one of the most 
famous places of Buddhist pilgrimage, as it was the 
scene of Buddha’s descent from the Tmyastrinsa heaven 
by a ladder of gold or gems, accompanied by the gods 
Indra and Brahma.* According to this curious legend, 
ildyn^ the mother of Buddlia, died seven days after 
his birth, and ascended at once to the Trayastrinsa 
heaven, the abode of the 33 gods, of whom Indra was 
the chief. But as she had no opportunity in this 
abode of the gods of hearing the law of Buddha, licr 
* Julien’s ‘Hiouon Thaang,’ ii. 238. 
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pious SOU ascended to tlie Traj/astrinsa licavon, and 
preached for three mouths in her behalf. He then de- 
scended to the earth with the gods Brahma and Indra 
by three staircases^ one of which was formed either 
of crystal or precious stones, another of gold, and the 
third of silver. According to Fa-Hian, Buddha de- 
scended by a staircase formed of the “ seven precious 
things,” that is the precious metals and precious gems, 
whilst Brahma accompanied him on his right side by 
a silver ladder, and Indra on his left by a golden ladder. 
But Hwen Thsang assigns the golden staircase to 
Buddha himself, the silver staircase on the right to 
Brahma, and the crystal staircase on the left to 
Indra, The descent was accompanied by a multi- 
tude of Devas, who scattered flowers on all sides as 
they sang the praises of Buddha. Such are the main 
points of this curious legend, which is believed as 
firmly in Barma at the present day, as it was by 
Asoka 2100 years ago, or by the Chinese pilgrims of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of our era. 

The little village which still preserves the name of 
Sankisa is perched upon a lofty mound of ruins 41 
feet in height above the fields. This mound, which is 
called the Kilah, or fort, is 1500 feet in length from 
east to west, and 1000 feet in breadth. On the north 
and west faces the sides are steep, but on the other 
faces the slope is much more easy. Due south from 
the centre of the fort, at a distance of 1600 feet, there 
is a mound of solid brickwork which is crowned by a 
modem temple dedicated to Bisdri Devi. The ‘‘fort ” 
and the different mounds of all sizes around the temple 
form a mass of ruin 3000 feet in length by 2000 feet 
in breadth, or nearly 2 miles in circuit. But this was 
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only the central jjortion of the ancient city of Sankisa^ 
comprising the citadel and the religious buildings that 
were clustered round the three holy staircases. The 
city itself, which would appear to have surrounded this 
central mound on all sides, was enclosed with an. 
earthen rampart 18,900 feet, or upwards of S-g- miles 
in circuit. The greater part of this rampart still re- 
mains, the shape being a tolerably regular dodecagon. 
On three sides, to the oast, north-east, and south-east, 
there are breaks or openings in the line of rampart 
which are traditionally said to he the positions of the 
three gates of the city. In proof of the tradition, the 
people refer to the village of Paor-Kheria, or “ Gate- 
village, which is just outside the south-east gap in the 
ramparts. But the name is pronounced Paor, 
and not Paur, vtT, and may therefore refer to the 
staircases or steps [Paori), and not to the gate. The 
Kali, or Kdlindri Nadi flows past the south-west corner 
of the ramparts from the Pdj^hdt, which is half a mile 
distant to the KaJera Ghdtl, which is rather more than 
one mile to the south of the line of ramparts.* 

To the north-west, three-quarters of a mile distant, 
stands the large mound of Agahat, which is 40 feet in 
height, and rather more than half a mile in diameter 
at base. The name of the old town is said to have been 
Ayahat, but the place is now called Agahai Sarai 
(A.ghat of the maps) from a modern Sarai, which was 
built in A.ii. 1080, or a.d. 1070, on the north-east 
corner of the mound, by the ancestor of the present 
Pathdn Zamindar. Tiro people say that before this, 
the place had been descried for several centuries ; but 
as I obtained a tolerably complete series of the copper 

* See Map No. X. 
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coins of the Muhammadan kings of Delhi and Jonpur, 

I presume that it could not have been dc'scrtod for any 
very long time. The mound is covered with broken 
bricks of large size, which alone is a sure test of an- 
tiquity : and as it is of the same height as that of 
Sa?iUsa, the people are most probably right in their 
assertion that the two places are of the same age. In 
both mounds are found the same old coins without any 
inscriptions, the more ancient being square pieces of 
silver covered with various punch-marks, and the 
others, square pieces of copper that have been cast in 
a mould, — all of which are, in my opinion, anterior to 
the invasion of Alexander the Great. 

In identifying SanJdsn with the Sangnsya of the 
Rdmdgcma and the Seiig-kia-she of the Chinese, we are 
supported, not only by its absolute identity of name, 
but likewise by its relative position with regard to throe 
such well-known places as Mathura, Kanoj, and Jhi- 
chhafra. In size, also, it agrees very closely with the 
measurement given by Hwen Thsaiig ; his circuit of 
20 li, or Similes, being only a little less than my mea- 
surement of 18,900 feet, or 3-j miles. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the place is actually the 
same. In his description of Sankisa, Hwen Thsang 
mentions a curious fact, that the Brahmans who dwelt 
near the great monastery were “ many tens of thou- 
sands ” in number. As an illustration of this state- 
ment I may mention that the people have a tradition 
that Sankisa was deserted from 1800 to 1900 years 
ago; and that 1300 years ago, or about a.d. 660, the 
site was given by the Kagafh proprietor to a body of 
Brahmans. They add also that the population of the 
village of Paor-kheria is known to have been wholly 
Brahman until a very recent period. 
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Sankiisa is said to have been 2000 li, or 383 miles, 
in circuit ; but with reference to the surrounding dis- 
tricts, this estimate must be too bigb. Its actual limits, 
as determined by tbe Ganges and Jumna on tbe north 
and south, and by the districts of Atranji and Eanoj 
on the west and east, could not have been more than 
220 miles in circuit. 


10. MATHURA. 

In the seventh century the famous city of Mathura 
Avas the capital of a large kingdom, which is said to 
have been 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit.* If this 
estimate is correct, the province must have included 
not only the whole of the country lying between the 
districts of Bairat and Atranji, but a still larger tract 
beyond Agra, as far as Harwar and Seopuri on the 
south, and the Sindh river on the east. Within these 
limits the circuit of the province is 650 miles mea- 
sured direct, or upwards of 750 miles by road distance. 
It includes the present district of Mathura, with the 
small states of Bharatpur, IChiraoli, and Dholpur, and 
the northern half of the Gwalior territory. To the 
cast it would have been bounded by the kingdom of 
JijJmoti, and on the south by Malwa, both of which are 
described by Ilwcn Thsang as separate kingdoms. 

In the seventh century the city was 20 li, or 3-J- 
miles, in circuit, Avhi(jh agrees Avith its size at the pre- 
sent day. But the position is not exactly the same, 
as the houses have been gradually moving to the north 
and west as the Jumna encroached on the cast. -The 
old city is said to have extended from the IsTabi Mas j id 
and Fort of Baja-kansa on the north to the mounds 
* Juliou’s ‘ Iliouca Tlisaag,’ ii. 207. See Map No. X. 
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called Tila Kans and Tila Sat Ilikh on tlie south ; but 
the southern half of this space is now deserted, and 
an equal space has been gradually built upon outside 
the old city to the north and west of the hlabi Masjid. 
The city is surrounded by numbers of high mounds ; 
several of which are no doubt old brick kilns ; but 
many of them are the remains of extensive buildings, 
which, having been dug over for ages in search of 
bricks, are now mere heaps of brick-dust and broken 
brick. I refer more especially to the great mound 
near the jail, 3 miles to the south of the city, which 
from its appearance was always supposed to be the re- 
mains of a brick and tile kiln. But this unpromising- 
looking mound has since yielded numbers of statiu's 
and inscribed pillars, which prove that it is the remains 
of at least two large Buddhist monasteries of as early 
a date as the boginning of the Christian ora. 

The holy city of Mathura is one of the most ancient 
places in India. It is famous in the history of Krishna, 
as the stronghold of his enemy Eaja Kansa ; and it is 
noticed by Arrian,* on the authority of Mogasthcncs, 
as the capital of the Suraseni. Kow Surasona was the 
grandfiithcr of Krishna, and from him Krishna and his 
descendants, who held Mathura after the death of 
Kansa, were called Surasonas. According to Arrian 
the Suraseni possessed two great cities, Mdhorat^ and 
Klisoboras, and the navigable river Joharcs flowed 
through their territories. Plinyf names the river 
Jomanes, that is the Jumna, and says that it passed 
between the towns of Methora and Clmbora. Ptolemy 
mentions only Mathura, under the form of Modura, 
MoBovpa, to which he adds^raij/ 6ea>v, that is ‘‘ the city 
of the gods,” or holy city. 

* ' Indica/ viii. t Hist., vi. 19 . 
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Vrinddmna. 

Tlio city of Klisoboras has not yet been identified, 
hut I feel satisfied that it must he Vrindduana, 6 miles 
to the north of Mathura.* Vrinddvana means the 
“ grove of basil-trees,” which is famed over all India 
as the sc(!nc of Krishna’s sports with the milkmaids. 
13ut the earlier name of the place was Kalikdvartta^ or 
“ Kalika’s whirlpool,” because the serpent Kdlika'w&s 
fabled to have taken up his abode just above the town, 
in a Kadamh tree, overhanging the Jumna. Here he 
Avas attacked by Krishna, and the rapid convolutions 
of his tail in his dying struggles are said to haA'e 
caused the eddy, Avhich is now known by his name. 
How, the Latin name of Olisobora is also written Ca- 
rhohora and Cyrisoborlca in cliflferent MSS., from which 
I infer that the original spelling was Kalisoborka, or, 
by a slight change of two letters, Kalikoborta or Kd- 
Ukdbarla. In the Prem Sagar this whirlpool of the 
J umna is attributed to the poison that was vomited 
forth by the serpent KMi against Krishna, when he 
was swimming in the river. Allusion is made to the 
natural increase of the serpent’s poison by offerings of 
milk, which Avould seem to refer to a previous state of 
serpent-worship. Milk offerings arc still made occa- 
sionally, hut only to test the divine nature of the ser- 
pent, Avho is supposed to possess the most miraculous 
powers of drinking. In the last century, Kaja Chet 
Singh, of Benares, is said to have poured all the milk of 
the two cities of Mathura and Yrindavan down the hol- 
loAV Kada-mb tree, and as the waters of the Jumna were 
not even tinged, the soi’pont Kalika’s miraculous poAvers 
of milk- drinking were established more firmly than over. 

* See Map No. X. 
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11. KANOJ. 

From Sangkisa Hwen Thsang proceeded to Kanoj, a 
distance of 200 li, or 33 miles, in a nortli-west direc- 
tion. As tlie positions of both, places are well known, 
we must correct the bearing to south-east, and the 
distance to 300 or 50 miles. The latter correction 
is supported by Fa-Hian, who makes the distance 7 
gojanas, or 49 miles.* In the seventh century the 
kingdom is said to have been 4000 li, or 6C7 miles, in 
circuit. This estimate, as I have already observed, 
must certainly have included some of the petty dis- 
tricts to the north of the Ganges, as well as those in 
the Lower Gangctic Doab, otherwise the actual boun- 
dary of Ivanoj proper would scarcely exceed 200 miles. 
Taking Hwcn Thsang’s estimate of 667 miles as ap- 
proximately correct, the probable limits of the pro- 
vince of Kanoj must have included all the country 
between Khairabad and Tanda, on the Gbiigra, and 
Etawa and Allahabad, on the Jumna, which would 
give a cu’cuit of about 600 miles. 

Of the great city of Kanoj, which for' many hundred 
years was the Hindu capital of northern India, the 
existing remains are few and unimportant. In a.d. 
1016, when Mahmud of Ghazni approached Kanoj, 
the historian relates that “he there saw a city which 
raised its head to the sides, and which in strength and 
structui’e might justly boast to have no equal.”j' Just 
one century earlier, or in a.d. 915, Kanoj is mentioned 
by Masudi as the capital of one of the kings of India ; 
and about a.d. 900 Abu Zaid, on the authority of 
Ibn Wahab, calls Kaduje a great city in the king- 
^ Beal’s ‘ Fa-Hian/ xviii. f Briggs’s ‘Fcrislita/ i. 57. 
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dom of Gomry At a still earlier date, in a.d. G34, 
we have the account of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang, wlio describes Kanoj as being 20 li, or 3^ 
miles, in length, and 4 or 5 li, or f of a mile in 
'bi’eadth.* The city was surrounded by strong walls 
and deep ditches, and was washed by the Granges 
along its eastern face. The last fact is corroborated 
by Fa-TIian, who states that the city touched the 
river Hcmg, or Ganges, when he visited it in a.d. 400. 
Kanoj is also mentioned by Ptolemy, about a.d. 140, 
as Kavojl^a. But tlie earliest notice of the place is 
undoubtedly the old familiar legend of the Puranas, 
which refers the Sanskrit name of Kdnyu-huhja, or the 
“ hump-backed maiden,” to the curse of the sago Vayu 
on the hundred daughters of Kusandba. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, Kanoj was the 
capital of Baja Ilarsha Vard/iana, the most powerful 
sovereign in Northern India. The Chinese pilgrim 
calls him a Fei-she, or Vaisya, but it seems probable 
that ho must have mistaken the Vaisa^ or Bais Rajput 
for the Vaixya, or Bais, which is tlic name of the 
morcaiitile class of the Hindus ; otherwise Harsha 
Yardhana’s connection by marriage with the Eajput 
families of Malwa and Balabhi would have been quite 
impossible. Baiswara, the country of the Bais Kaj- 
puts, extends from the neighbourhood of Luclcnow to 
Khara-Milnikpur, and thus comprises nearly the whole 
of Southern Oudh. The Bais Eajputs claim descent 
from the famous SdlwdJum, whoso capital is said to 
have boon Datindia-Kluira^ on the north bank of the 
Canges. Their close, proximity to Kamj is in fiu'our 
of the sovereignty which they claim for tlnir anccstoi's 
* .(ulicii’s ‘ Ilioucu TliBuiig,’ ii. 243. Sec Mup No. X. 
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over the whole of the Gangetic Doab, from Delhi to 
Allahabad. But them genealogical lists are too im- 
perfect, and most probably also too incorrect, to enable 
us to identify any of their recorded ancestors with the 
princes of Harsha Vardhana’s family. 

In determining the period of Harsha’s reign be- 
tween the years 607 and 650 a.d., I have been guided 
by the following evidence : — 1st, the date of his death 
is fixed by the positive statement of Hwen Thsang in 
the year 650 a.d;* 2nd, in speaking of BEarsha’s 
career, the pilgrim records that from the time of his 
accession, Harsha was engaged in continual war for 5^ 
years, and that afterwards for about 30 years he 
reigned in peace. This statement is repeated by 
Hwen Thsang when on his return to China, on the 
authority of the king himself, who informed him that 
he had then reigned for upwards of 30 years, and that 
the quinquennial assembly then collected was the 
smooth which he had convoked. From these different 
statements, it is certain that at the date of Hwen 
Thsang’s return to China, in a.d. 640, Harsha had 
reigned upwards of 30 years, and somewhat less than 
35 years; his accession must, therefore, be placed 
between A.D. 605 and 610; 3rd, now, in the middle 
of this very period, in a.d. 607, as we learn from 
Abu Rihan, was established the Sri Harsha era, which 
was still prevalent in Mathura and-Hanoj in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century.f Considering the exact 

* In Appendix A, at the end of the Chronological Table of Hwen 
Thsang’s route, I haye brought forward strong reasons for believing 
that the true date of the death of Harsha Yardhana was a.d. 648, 
which is the year given by Ma-twan-lin, on the authority of the 
Chinese ambassador, who visited India immediately after the king’s 
death. f Eeinaud, ' F ragments,’ p. 139. 
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agreement of the names and dates, it is impossible to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that the Harslia who 
established an era in Kano] in a.d. 607 was the great 
King Ilarsha Vardkana, who reigned at Kanoj during 
the first half of the seventh century. 

In comparing Hwen Thsang’s description of ancient 
Kanoj with the existing remains of the city, I am 
obliged to confess with regret that I have not been 
able to identify even one solitary site with any cer- 
tainty ; so completely has almost every trace of Hindu 
occupation been obliterated by the Musalmans. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the people, the ancient 
city extended from the shrine of Ildji Ilarmdyan on 
the north, near the Raj GlAt, to the neighbourhood of 
Miranha Sarai on the south, a distance of exactly 
3 miles. Towards the west it is said to have reached 
to Kapaiya and MulcarandnaynT^ two villages on the 
high-road, about 3 miles from lldyi Ilarnidyan. On the 
cast the boundary was the old bed of the Ganges, or 
Chola Ganyd, as the people call it, although it is re- 
corded in our maps as the Kdli Nadi. Their account 
is that the Kali, or Kdlmdri Nadi, formerly joined the 
Ganges near Sanyirdmpur or Savyrd.mpwr ; but that 
several hundred years ago the great rivt'.r took a more 
nortluu'ly course from tliat point, while the waters of the 
Kdli Nadi continued to fiow down the deserted channel. 
As an open channel still exists between Noiyrdinptir and 
the Kdli Nadi, I am satisfied that the popular account is 
correct, and that the stream which flows under Kanoj, 
from Sanyrdmpnr to Mhendi Ghdt, although now chiefly 
filb'.d with tlio waters of the Kdli Nadi, was originally 
tlu‘, main (ihannel of tlu^ Gang<is. Tlu^ accounts of Ka- 
Hian and Hwen Thsaug, who place Kanoj on the 
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Ganges, are therefore confirmed, not only by the tra- 
ditions of the people, but also by the fact that the 
old channel still exists under the name of the Chota 
Gangd, or Little Ganges. 

The modern town of Kanoj occupies only the north 
end of the site of the old city, including the lyhele of 
what is now called the Kilali^ or citadel. ,/'-The boun- 
daries are well defined by the shrine oi'Hdji-Karuid- 
gan on the north, the tomb of Tdj-Bdg on the south- 
west, and the Masjid and tomb of Makhdmn-Jahdiiiya 
on the south-east. The houses are much scattered, 
especially inside the citadel, so that though the city 
still covers nearly one square mile, yet the population 
barely exceeds 16,000 in number. The citadel, which 
occupies all the highest ground, is triangular in shape, 
its northern point being the shrine Hdji-IIarmdgan^ 
its south-west point the temple of Ajay Pal, and its 
south-east point the large bastion called EsJiem Kali 
Bury. Each of the faces is about 4000 feet in length, 
that to the north-west being protected by the bed of 
the nameless dry Nala, that to the north-east by the 
Cltofa Ganyd, while that to the south must have been 
covered by a ditch, which is now one of the main 
roads of the city, running along the foot of the mound 
from the bridge below Ajay Pal’s temple to the KsJiem 
Kali bastion. On the north-east face the mound rises 
to 60 and 70 feet in height above the low ground on 
the bank of the river, and towards the l^ala on the 
north-west it still maintains a height of from 40 to 50 
foot. On the southern side, however, it is not more 
than 30 feet immediately bcloAV the temple of Ajay 
Pdl, but it increases to 40 foot below the tomb of 
Bald Fir. The situation is a commanding one, and 
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before the use of cannon the height alone must have 
made Kanoj a strong and imjiortant position. The 
people point out the sites of two gates, the first to the 
north, near the shrine of Ildji Ilarmdi/an^ and the 
second to the south-east, close to the Kshem Kali Burj. 
But as both of these gates lead to the river, it is cer- 
tain that there must have been a third gate on the 
land side towards the south-west, and the most pro- 
bable position seems to be immediately under the 
walls of the Banff Mahal, and close to the temple of 
Ajay Pal. 

According to tradition, the ancient city contained 84 
wards or Mahalas, of which 25 are still existing within 
the limits of the present town. If we take the area 
of these 25 wards at three-quarters of a square mile, 
the 84 wards of the ancient city would have covered 
just 2 -^ square miles. Now, tliis is the very size that 
is assigned to the old city by Ilwcn Thsang, who 
makes its length 20 li, or S-j miles, and its breadth 4 
or 5 li, or just three-quarters of a mile, which multi- 
plied together give just 2 - 3 - square miles. Almost the 
same limits may be determined from the sites of the 
existing ruins, which are also the cYdod fnd-spols of the 
old coins Avith which Kanoj abounds. According to 
the deciders, the old coins are found at Bala Fir and 
Banff Mahal, inside the fort ; at M alhdam-J aluunya, to 
the south-east of the fort; or Makaraudnaejar on the 
high-road ; and intermediately at the small villages of 
Sinyh Blmwdni and Kidlupur. The only other produc- 
tive site is said to bo Bdjffir, an ancient mound oovored 
with brick ruins on the bank ctf the Cho!a Ganffd, thnjo 
miles to the south-east of Kanoj. Taking all tln^se 
evidences into consideration, it appears to me almost 
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certain that the ancient city of Hwen Thsang’s time 
must have extended fi'om Haji-Harmdyan and the 
Kshem-Kali Biirj, on the hank of the Ganges (now the 
Chota Ganffd), in a south-west direction, to Maharand- 
nagar, on the Grand Trunk Eoad, a length of 
three miles, with a general breadth of about one^jiule 
or somewhat less. 'Within these limits are found all 
the ruins that still exist to point out the portion of 
the once famous city of Kanoj. 

19. ATITTO. 

From Kanoj the two Chinese pilgrims followed dif- 
ferent routes, Fa-Hian having proceeded direct to 
Sha~cki (the modern Ajudhya, near Fyzabad on the 
Gh&ghra), while Hwen Thsang followed the course of 
the Ganges to Prayag or Allahabad. The first stage 
of both pilgrims would, however, appear to be the 
same. Fa-Hian states that he crossed the Ganges and 
proceeded 3 gojanas, or 21 miles, to the south to the 
forest of Holi, where there were several stupas erected 
on spots where Buddha had ‘‘passed, or walked, or 
sat.’* Hwen Thsang records that he marched 100 li, 
nearly 17 miles, to the town of Naua-deva-lcula, which 
was on the eastern bank of the Ganges, and that at 5 
or nearly 1 mile, to the south-east of the town there 
was a stupa of Asoka, which was still 100 feet in 
height, besides some other monuments dedicated to 
the four previous Buddhas, f I think it probable that 
the two places are the same, and that the site was 
somewhere near Hobatganj, just above the junction 

* Eeal’s 'Fab-Hian/ xviii. 71. 
t Juliea’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 265. 
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of tlie Imn river, and opposite 'Nanamoio GLat. But 
as tliore are no existing remains anywhere in that 
neighbourhood, the place has been most likely swept 
away by the river. This is rendered almost certain 
by an examination of the Ganges below the junction 
of the Isan. formerly the river continued its course 
almost due south from ISTanamow for many miles, but 
some centuries ago it changed its course ; first to the 
south-east for 4 or 5 miles, and then to the south-west 
for about the same distance, where it rejoined its old 
bed, leaving an island, some 6 miles in length by 4 in 
breadth, between the two channels. As Hwen Thsang’s 
account places Nava-deva-hda on the very site of this 
island, I conclude that the town as well as the Bud- 
dhist monuments must all have been swept away by the 
change in the river’s course. 

A probable source of error in all short distances 
was their registry in yojanas instead of in kos, which 
would have increased the distances just fourfold. If 
such an error should have boon committed in the case 
of Nava-deva-lmla^ the actual distance would have been 
only 25 //, or a little more than 4 miles, instead of 17 
miles. Now in this very position, 4 miles to the south- 
c^ast of Ivanoj, there is a well-known place on the 
Chota Gauga, called Veokali^ which is the same name 
as that given by the pilgrim, if we omit the first two 
syllables Nmm, or ‘ new.’ 

On leaving TS<nm-dor(('kid(t^ llwcu Thsang proceeded 
GOO /?, or 100 mih'S, to the south-c'ast, and recross- 
ing the Gauges r(‘ached tlu^ capital city of 
wbi(ih was 20 /i, or upwards of 3 miles, in circuit. 
Both M. Julien and M, de St. Martin have identified 
this place with Ayodhya, the once cehdmited capital of 
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Eama. I accept the probable reading of the name as 
Ayudn, but I ditfer with them altogether in looking 
for the capital along the lino of the Ghdglira river, 
which is due east from Kanoj, whereas Hwen Thsang 
states that his route was to the south-east. It is of 
course quite possible that the pilgrim may occasionally 
use the generic name of Ganges as the appellation of 
any large river, such for instance as the Ghdghra^ but 
in the present case, where the recorded bearing of 
south-east agrees with the course of the Gauges, I 
think it is almost certain that the Ganges itself was 
the river intended by the pilgrim. But by adopting 
the lino of the Ganges wo encounter a difficulty of a 
different kind in the groat excess of the distance be- 
tween two such wcll-knoAvn places as Kanoj and 
Praydg. According to Hwen Tbsaug’s route, ho first 
made 100 li to Nava-deoa-kula, then GOO It to A/julo, 
then 300 U by water to llaya.mukha^ and lastly 700 li 
to Praydga. All these distances added together make 
a total of 1700 li, or 283 miles, which is just 100 
miles, or COO li, in excess of the true distance. But 
as a part of the journey, viz. 300 li, or 50 miles, was 
performed by water, the actual excess may perhaps 
not be more than 85 or 90 miles ; although it is 
doubtful whether the distance of 300 li may not have 
been the road measurement and not the river distan(!o. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to know that Ilwcn 
Thsang’s recorded measurement is somewhere about 
100 miles in excess of the truth. The only explana- 
tion of this error that suggests itself to me is, that 
there may have been an accidental alteration of one 
set of figures, such as 60 li for GOO li, or 700 li for"' 
70 li. Supposing that the former was the case, the 
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distance would be shortened by 540 or 90 miles, 
and if the latter, by 630 /*, or 105 miles. This mode 
of correction brings the pilgrim’s account into fair ac- 
cordance with the actual distance of 180 miles between 
Elanqj and Pray^g. 

By adopting the first supposition, Hwen Thsang’s 
distance from Nava-deva-kula to the capital of Ayuto 
will be only 60 1% or 10 miles, to the south-east, which 
would bring him to the site of an ancient city named 
Kdkupur, just 1 mile to the north of Seorajpoor, and 
20 miles to the north-west of Cawnpore. The subse- 
quent route would have been from Kdkupur to Daun- 
diakhera by boat, a distance of exactly 50 miles, or 
300 /«, and from thence to Praydy, a distance of more 
than 100 miles, which agrees with the 700 li, or 116 
miles, of the pilgrim. By the second supposition the 
subsequent route would have been from Khara to 
Fapamoio by water, about 50 miles, and thence to 
Prayag, about 8 miles of land, which agrees with the 
70 U of the proposed correction. In favour of this 
last supposition is the fact that the bearing from Khara 
to Papamow of east by south is more in accordance 
with Hwen Thsang’s recorded east direction than the 
south-east bearing of Daundiakhera from Kakupur. I 
confess, however, that I am more inclined to adopt the 
former correction, which places the chief city of Ayuto 
at Kdkupur, and the town of Hayamuka at Daundia- 
khera, as we know that the last was the capital of the 
Bais Rajputs for a considerable period. I am partly 
inclined to this opinion by a suspicion that the name 
of KAkupur may be connected with that of Bdyud, or 
Vdyud, of the Tibetan books.* According to this 

* Bengal ‘ Asiatic Eesearclics,’ xx. 88. 
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authority a Sdkya, named Shdmpaka, on "being banished 
from Eapila retired to Bciyud, carrying with him some 
of Buddha’s hair and nail-parings, over which he 
built a chaitya. He was made king of Bdyud, and the 
monument was named after himself (? ShdmpaJca stupa). 
Ho clue is given as to the position of Bdyud, but as I 
knoAv of no other name that resembles it, I am inclined 
to thiuk that it is probably the same place as the Ayuto or 
Ayuda of Hweu Thsang. The two names have a strik- 
ing resemblance ; and as each of the places possessed 
a stupa containing some hair and nails of Buddha, I 
think that there are strong grounds for the identifica- 
tion. 

Kdkdpur is well known to the people of Kanoj, who 
affirm that it was once a large city with a Baja of its 
own. It is exactly 10 miles, or 5 kos, to the north- 
west of Bithur, and the land between the two places 
is called Bang-kosi hhitar utpdldra?iya, or the “five kos 
circuit of TJtptlhlranya.” The ruined mound of K^lku- 
pur is said to be the remains of a fort named Chhatrpur, 
which was founded by Baja Chhatr Pdl Chfindel 900 
years ago. K^kupur also possesses two famous temples 
dedicated to Kshiresioara Mahudeva.! and Aswatlhdnia 
son of Drona, near which a large annual fair is held. 
These details are sufficient to show that the place must 
have been of some consequence in former days ; while 
the name of Aswatthama carries it back to the time 
of the Mahabh^lrata. 

Hwen Thsang makes Ayuto 5000 li, or 833 miles, 
in circuit,* which is so utterly beyond all possibility 
that I reject it without hesitation. Perhaps we should 
read 500 A', or 83 miles, which would restrict the 

* Julien’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 267. See Map No. X. 
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territory to the small tract lying between Kakupur and 
Cawnpore, and thus leave room for the next district 
of Hayamnkha. 

13. HAYAMTTEHA. 

From Ayuto the pilgrim proceeded down the 
Granges by boat for a distance of 300 li^ or 50 miles, 
to O.ye.muJcJd, which was situated on the northern 
hank of the river. M. Julien* reads this name as 
Ha^mnuJeka, or '^‘Horse-face;” but it may perhaps also 
he read as Ayomuhha, or “Iron-face,” which was the 
name of one of the ancient Ddiiavas, or Titans. Heither 
of these names, however, gives any clue to the site of 
the old city ; but if I am right in my identification of 
Ayuto with IGakupur, it is almost certain that Haya- 
muklia must he JDaundia-khera on the northern hank of 
the Ganges, Hwen Thsang makes the circuit of the 
town 20 /«, or upwards of 3 miles; hut Daundia- 
kliera presents no appearance of ever having been so 
large. There still exists an old ruined fort or citadel, 
385 feet square, with the walls of two buildings 
which are called the palaces of the Rfija and the 
Eani. But as Daundia-khera is universally allowed to 
have been the capital of the Bais Rajputs, who gave 
their name to the district of Baiswfira in Oudh, it is 
almost certain that the place must once have been of 
much greater extent. JDondia or Drmndia means 
simply a “drum-boater,” and was probably ai)plied to 
some mendicant, who took up his abode on the Khera^ 
or “mound,” and as this name is not likely to have 
bc^on imposed on the place until it was in ruins, the 
difference of name off('rs no impediment to tlic idemti- 
fication of DauncUa-khera with Hayamnkha. 

* Julien’a ‘ Ilioucn Tliuang,’ ii. 274. 

2 0 2 
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Hwen. Thsang makes llatjamuhha 2600 /?', or 417 
miles, in circuit, wkicli is perhaps too great ; hut as 
Bamdia-Jchera was the capital of the Bais Eajputs, I 
conclude that the district must have comprised the 
whole of the present Baisicara, which lies between the 
Sai river and the Ganges, from Cawnpore to IManikpur 
and Salon. But as these limits would give a circuit 
of only 200 miles, it seems almost certain that the 
district must have extended to the south of tlie 
Ganges in the time of Ilwen Thsang. Its probable 
limits were, therefore, the Ghdgra river on the north, 
and. the Jumna on the south, a determination wliich 
derives some support from Tod,* who describes Bais- 
Wilra as an extensive distinct in the Bodb between the 
Ganges and Jumna. 


14. PEAYAGA. 

Brom Hayamukha the pilgrim proceeded 700 K, or 
116 miles, to the south-east to Praydga^ the well- 
known place of pilgrimage at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna, where Akbar, many centuries 
later, built his fort of Ildhabds, or AUdhdbdd, as it was 
afterwards called by Shah Jehin. The distance and 
bearing given by Ilwen Thsang agree almost exactly 
with those of Pray^ga from Baundiakhera. The dis- 
tance is 104 miles by the nearest road to the south of 
the Ganges ; but as the pilgrim followed the northern 
road, the distance must have been increased to 115 or 
120 miles. According to him* the city was situated 
at the confluence of the two rivers, and to the west of 
a large sandy plain. In the midst of the city there 
was a Brahmanical temple, to which the presentation 
* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsanf^,’ ii. 270 . 
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of a single piece of money procured as much merit as 
that of one thousand pieces elsewhere. Before the 
principal room of the temple there was a large tree 
with wide-spreading branches, which was said to bo 
the abode of a man-eating demon. The tree was sur- 
rounded with human bones, the remains of pilgrims 
who* had sacrificed their lives before the temple, a 
practice which had been observed from time imme- 
morial. 

I think there can be little doubt that the famous 
tree hero described by the pilgrim is the well-known 
Alciihay lint, or “ undecaying Banian tree,” which is 
still an object of worship at Allahabad. This tree is 
now situated underground, at one side of a pillared 
court, which would appear to have been open 
formerly, aud which is, I believe, the remains ot“ 
the temple described by Hwen Thsang. The temple 
is situated inside the fort of Allahabad, to the cast of 
the Elleuborough Barraeks, and due north from the 
Stone Pillar of Asoka and Samudra Gupta. Hero, 
then, must have been the site of the city in the 
seventh century, and this agrees with the sunken 
position of the tree, for originally both tree and 
temple must have been on the natural ground level; 
but from the coTistant accumulation of rubbish, they 
have be('n gradually (uirtlu'd up, until the udiolo of 
the loW(‘v portion of tlui temph! has disappeared un- 
derground. Tlu'. upper portion has long ago been 
removed, and the only access to the Ahhay Bat now 
available is by a flight of steps which h'uds doAvn to a 
Htpiarc pillawid courtyard. This court has apparcaitly 
once b('(ai open to Ihe sky; but it is now (^(tm[)h'i('ly 
<‘losed ov('rhead, to secure darkiu^ss aud mysUay for 
tile holy iig-tre,e. 
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The Alcshay-bat is next mentioned by Eashid-nd- 
din in the Jamiu-t4awdrikh, where he states that the 
“tree of Frag''"' is situated at the confluence of Jumna 
and Gauges. As most of his information was derived 
from Abu Eihan, the date of this notice may with 
great probability be referred to the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. In the seventh century a great sandy 
plain, 2 miles in circuit, lay between the city and the 
confluence of the rivers, and as the tree was in the 
midst of the city, it must have been at least one mile 
from the confluence. But nine centuries later, in the 
beginning of Akbar’s reign, Abdul Kadir speaks of 
the “ tree from which people cast themselves into the 
river.”* Erom this statement I infer that during the 
long period that intervened between the time of Hwen 
Thsang and that of Akbar, the two rivers had gra- 
dually carried away the whole of the groat sandy 
plain, and had so far encroached upon the city, as to 
place the holy tree on the very brink of the water. 
Long before this time the old city had no doubt been 
deserted, for we know that the fort of Bdkdbds was 
founded on its site in the tAventy-first year of Alibar’s 
reign, that is, in a.ii. 982, or a.d. 1572. Indeed the 
way in which Abu Rihfin speaks of the “tree” instead 
of the city of Prag, leads me to believe that the city 
itself had already been deserted before his time. As 
far as I am aware, it is not once mentioned in any 
Muhammadan history until it was refounded by 
Akbar. f 

According to the common tradition of the people, 

* Elliot’s ' Muhammadan Historians of India,’ p. 2<t3. 

t Eeinaud, ' Fragments Arabes,’ etc., p. 103. Sir H. Elliot’s * Mu- 
hammadan Historians of India,’ edited by Dowson, i. 55. 
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tliG name of Pray^ig was derired from a Brahman, who 
lived during the reign of Akhar, The story is, that 
when the emperor was building the fort, the walls on 
the river face repeatedly fell down, in spite of all the 
precautions taken by the architect. On consulting 
some wise men, Akhar was informed that the founda- 
tions could only be secured by being laid in human 
blood. A proclamation was then made, when a Brah- 
man named Prayaga voluntarily offered his life, on 
the condition that the fort should bear his name. 
This idle story, which is diligently related to the 
pilgrims who now visit the Ahsliay Bat, may at least 
serve one useful purpose in warning us not to place 
too muoh faith in these local traditions. The name of 
Prayaga is recorded by Hwen Thsang in the seventh 
century, and is in all probability as old as the reign 
of Asoka, who set up the stone pillar about B.c. 235, 
while the fort was not built until the end of the six- 
teenth century. Hwen Thsang makes the district of 
Braya^a about 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit; but 
as it was closely surrounded on all sides by other dis- 
tricts, I am satisfied that we should read 500 li, or 
83 miles, and limit the district to the small tract in 
the fork of the Doab, immediately above the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna. 

15. KOSAIiUir. 

Tlic city of Kommhi was one of the juost celebrated 
places in ancient India, and its name was famous 
amongst Brahmans as well as Buddhists. The city is 
said to have been founded by Kusambn, the tenth in 
descent from Pururavas ; but its fame begins only 
with the reign of Chakra, the eighth in descent from 
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Arjun Pa,ndu, who made Kosrimbi his capital after 
Hastinapura had been swept away by the Ganges. 

Kosambi is mentioned in the ‘RJlmayana,’ the earli- 
est of the Hindu poems, which is generally allowed to 
have boon composed before the Christian era. The 
story of Vddyana^ king of Kosambi, is referred to by 
the poet Kalidasa in his ‘ Megha-duta,’ or ‘ Cloud Mes- 
senger,’ where he says that Avanii (or TJjain) is great 
with the number of those versed in the tale of Hda- 
yana.”* Now, KMidasa flourished shortly after a.d. 
500. In the ‘Vrihat Katha,’’ of Somadova, the story of 
Xlcbtyana is given at full length, but the author has 
made a mistake in the genealogy between the two 
Satdnikan. Lastly, the kingdom of Kosdn/hi, or 7vo- 
samba MandnJa^ is mentioned in an inscription taken 
from the gateway of the fort of Kharn wliich is dated 
in Samvaf. 1092, or a.d. 1035, at Avhich period it 
would*ai)poar to have been independent of Kanoj.f 
Kosambi, the capital ofVatsa liaja, is the scene of the 
pleasing drama of ‘ Eatufivali,’ ortho ‘Necklace,’ which 
Avas composed in the reign of King Ifarsha Dova, Avho 
is most probably the same as llarsha Vardhana of 
Kanoj, as the opening prelude describes amongst the 
assembled audience “primu's from various realms re- 
cumbent at bis Pe('f..”J This avo know from TrAV(m 
Thsang to have boon true of tlu' Kanoj prince, but 
Avhich even a Brahman could scarcudy have ass(',rt('d of 
llarsha Deva of Kashmir. The date of this notice 
Avill therefore lie betAveen 007 and G50 a.d. 

^ Wilflon, ‘ Mcglia-duta/ note (Jt; and ‘Hindu Tlieatre/ ii. 257, 
note. 

t ‘ Asiatic Koscarclioa,’ ix. Journ. Asiat. Soc. Benpfal, v. 731. 

J Wilson's ‘ Hindu Theairo.’ ‘ Baliitlvali ; ‘ pndude, ii. 2(M 
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But the name of Udttyana, king of Elosambi, was 
perhaps even more famous amongst the Buddhists. 
In the ‘ Mahawanso,’* * * § which was composed in the 
fifth century, the venerable Yasa is said to have fled 
from Vaisiili to ICoseimbi just before the assembly of 
the second Buddhist Synod. In the ‘Lalita Vistdra,’f 
which was translated into Chinese between 7 0 and 7 6 
A.D., and which could not, therefore, have been com- 
posed later than the beginning of the Christian era, 
IJdayana Vatsa, son of Salonika, king of Kostimbi, is 
said to have been born on the same day as Buddha. 
In other Ceylonese books Kos^mbi is named as one of 
the nineteen capital cities of ancient India. TJddyana 
Yatsa is also known to the Tibetans^ as the king of 
Kosiimbi. In the ‘ Eatndvali ’ he is called Vatsa Raja^ 
or king of the Yatsas, and his capital Vatsa-paliana, 
which is therefore only another name for Elosdmbi. 
In this famous city also Buddha is said to have spent 
the sixth and ninth years of his Buddhahood.§ Lastly, 
Ilwen Thsaug relates that the famous statue of Buddha, 
in red sandal-wood, which was made by King Udayana 
during the lifetime of the Teacher, still existed under 
a stone dome in the ancient palace of the kings. 1| 

The site of this grout city, the capital of the later 
Pandu princes, and the shrine of the most sacred of 
all the statues of Buddha, has long been sought in 
vain. The Brahmans gem'rally asscaied that it stood 
either on the Oangc'S or close to it, and the discovery 

* Tumour’s ' Malmwanwo/ p. If). 

t Foucaux, iraualation ofilui Tibetan verHion of tho ‘Lalita-Vistara.’ 

J Cfloma cle Koros, in * Asiatic IleacarchoH.’ xx. 299. 

§ Hardy* ‘Manual of Buddlusni,’ p. 35f). 

II Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Tlisang,’ ii. 283. 
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of the name of Kosdvihi vmndala^ or “ Kingdom of 
Kos^mbi,” in an inscription over the gateway of the 
fort of Khara^ seem to confirm the general belief, 
although the south-west bearing from Prayaga, or 
Allahabad, as recorded by Hwen Thsang, points un- 
mistakably to the line of the Jumna. In January, 
1861, Mr. Baylcy informed me that he believed the 
ancient Kosambi would be found in the old village of 
Kosam, on the Jumna, about 30 miles above Allaha- 
bad. In the following month I met Babu Siva PrasUd, 
of the educational department, who takes a deep and 
intelligent interest in all archaeological subjects, and 
from him I learned that Kosam is still known as Ko- 
smihi-nagar^ that it is even now a great resort of the 
Jains, and that only one century ago it was a largo 
and flourishing town. This information was quite 
sufficient to satisfy me that Kosam, was the actual site 
of the once famous Kosambi. Still, however, there 
was no direct evidence to show that the city was 
situated on the Jumna; but this missing link in the 
chain of evidence I shortly afterwards found in the 
curious legend of Bakkula, which is related at length 
by Hardy.* The infant Baklmla was born at Kostlrnbi, 
and while his mother was bathing in the Jumna,, ho 
accidentally fell into the river, and being swallowed 
by a fish, was carried to Benares. There the fish was 
caught and sold to the wife of a noblwnah, who on 
opening it found the young child still alive inside, and 
at once adopted it as her own. The true mother hearing 
of this wonderful escape of the infiint, proceeded to Be- 
nares, and demanded the return of the child, which 
was of course refused. The matter was then rofoired 
* ‘ Manual of Buddbism,’ p. 501. 
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to the king, who decided that both of the claimants 
were mothers of the child, — the one by maternity, the 
other by purchase. The child was accordingly named 
liakula^ that is, of ‘‘two kulas^ or races.” He reached 
the age of 90 years without once having been ill, 
when he was converted by the preaching of Buddha, 
who declared him to be “ the chief of that class of his 
disciples who were free from disease.” After this he 
is said to have lived 90 years more, when he became 
an arhat^ or Buddhist saint. 

As this legend of Bakula is sufficient to prove that 
the famous city of Kaustlmbi was situated on the 
Jumna, it noAV only remains to show that the distance 
of Kosam from Allahabad corresponds with that be- 
tween Praydg and Koshmbi, as recorded by Hwen 
Thsang. Unfortunately this distance is diff erently 
stated in the life and in the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim. In the former, the distance is given as 50 A‘, 
and in the latter as 500 whilst in the return journey 
to China, the pilgrim states that between Prayag and 
IvosA,mbi he travelled for seven days through a vast 
forest and over bare plains.* How, as the village of 
ICosam is only 31 miles from the fort of Allaliabad, 
the last statement would seem to preclude all possi- 
bility of its identification with the ancient Kosambi. 
But strange to say, it affiu’ds the most satisfactory 
proof of their identity ; for tlu’i subseqmmt route of 
the pilgrim to Sankissa is said to have occupied one 
month, and as the whole distance fromPrayfig to San- 
kiasa is only 200 miles, the average length of the 
pilgrim’s daily march w'as not more than C>1 miles. This 
slow progress is most satisfactorily accounted for, by 

* Julieu’s ‘ Hiouen Tbsaiif?,’ i. 121 ; ii. 283 ; and i. 260. 
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the fact that the march from Prayag to Sankissa was a 
religious procession, headed by the great king Harsha 
Yardhana of Kanoj, with a train of no less than 18 
tributary kings, besides many thousands of Buddhist 
monks, and all the crowd of an Indian camp. Accord- 
ing to this reckoning, the distance from Prayag to 
ITostlmbi would he 38 miles, which corresponds very 
closely with the actual road distance as I found it. By 
one route on going to Kosam, I made the distance 37 
miles, and by the return route 35 miles. The only 
probable explanation of Ilwen Thsang’s varying dis- 
tances of 50 li and 500 li that occurs to me is, that as 
he converted the Indian yojanas into Chinese li at the 
rate of 40 li pc'r or of 10 li ptT kos, ho must 

have written 150 li, the equivalent of 15 kos, which is 
the actual distance across the fields for foot passcngc'rs 
from Kosam to the fort of Allahabad, according to the 
reckoning of the people of Kosam itself. But whether 
this explanation bo correct or not, it is quite certain 
that the present Kosam stands on the actual site of 
the ancient Komtnhi ; for not only do the pcmplo them- 
selves put forward this claim, but it is also distinctly 
stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, which 
is recorded on the groat stone pillar, still standing in 
the midst of the ruins, that (,his is Kanmmhi-pm-a. 

The present ruins of Kosambi consist of an immense 
fortress formed of earthen ramparts and bastions, with 
a circuit of 23,100 feet, or exactly 4 mil('s and 3 fur- 
longs. The ramparts have a general height of from 
30 to 35 foot above the fields ; but the bastions arc 
considerably higher, those on the north face rising to 
ui)wards of 50 feet, while those at the south-wc'st and 
south-east angles arc more than 60 feet. Originally 
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there were ditches all around the fortress, but at pre- 
sent there are only a few shallow hollows at the foot 
of the rampart. The length of the north front is 
4500 feet, of the south front 6000, of the east front 
7500 feet, and of the west front 5100, or altogether 
23,100 feet. The difference in length between the 
north and south fronts is due to the original extension 
of the fortress on the river face; but the difference 
between the east and west fronts is, I believe, chiefly, 
if not wholly, due to the loss of the south-west angle 
of the ramparts by the gradual encroachment of the 
Jumna. There are no traces now left of the western 
half of the ramparts on the southern face, and the 
houses of the village of Garhawd are standing on the 
very edge of the cliff overhanging the river. The 
reach of the river also, from the Pahka Burj at the 
south-west angle of the fortress up to the hill of 
Prabhdsa', a clear straight run of 4 miles, bears 12 de- 
grees to the north of east, whereas in the time of Hwen 
Thsang there were two stupas and a cave at a distance 
of 1-g- miles to the south-west of KosdmM. Trom all 
these concurring circumstances, I conclude that the 
west front of the fortress was originally as nearly as 
possible of tlie same length as the cast front. This 
would add 2400 feet, or nearly half a mile, to the length 
of the west front, and would increase the whole cir- 
cuit of the ramparts to 4 miles and 7 furlongs, which 
is within oiu^ furlong of the measurement of 5 miles, 
or 30 li, rcoordcnl by IT wen Thsang, In the throe main 
jjoints tluiroforo of name, size, and position, the pre- 
sent Kosam coriwsponds most exactly with the ancient 
Kosambi as it is described by the Chinese pilgrim in 
the seventh century. 
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According to the text of Hwen Thsang, the district 
of Kosilnihi was 6000 /i, or 1000 miles, in circuit, 
which is quite impossible, as it was closely surrounded 
on all sides by other districts. I would, therefore, read 
hundreds for thousands, and fix its circuit at GOO li, or 
100 miles. 


16. KXJSAPtJRA. 

From Kosumbi the Chinese pilgrim travelled to the 
north-cast, through a vast forest as far as the Ganges, 
after crossing which his route lay to the north for a 
distance of 700 //, or 117 miles, to the town of Kia~ 
she-pic-lo, which M. Julicn correctly renders by Kasa- 
pura* In searching for the site of this place, the sub- 
sequent route of the pdgriin to VmtkM, a distance of 
170 to ISO //, or from 28 to 30 miles, to the north is 
of equal importance with the bearing and distance 
from ICosambi. For as the Visakha of Uweq Thsang, 
as I will presently show, is the same place as the Sha- 
cM of Fa-IIian, and the Sa'kda or Ayodhya of the 
nindus, we thus obtain two such well-fixed points as 
Eos0,mbi and Ayodhya to guide us in our search. A 
single glance at the map will be sufficient to show that 
the old town of Sididn-pur on the Goviati (or Gumti) 
river is as nearly as possible in the position indicated. 
Now the Hindu name of this town was Kusahhnmma- 
pura, or simply Kunaptira^ which is almost the saiue 
name as that of llwcn Thsang. Hemcnibcring Mr. 
Bayley’s note of information derived from Eaja Man 
Sink that there was “a tope near Sultanpur,” I 

* M. Julien’y ' Hioueii Tiiyaui?/ ii. 287“21)0. Xn the record of the 
pilgrim’s Ku(ia‘pi(ra is altogether omitted, aud the distance from 

Kosambi to Visilldia is said to be 500 li to the oast. Julitm, i. 122, 
See Map No, XI. for its position. 
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pitched my tent on one side of the now utterly de- 
solate city, and searched the whole place through most 
carefully, but all in wain : I could neither find the 
trace of any tope, nor could I even hear of ancient re- 
mains of any kind. On the following day, however, 
after I had left Sult^npur, I heard that the village of 
Mahmudpur, about 5 miles to the north-west, was 
situated on an ancient mound of somewhat larger 
size than that of Sult^npur, and on my arrival at 
Faizahad, I learned from Lieutenant Swetenham, of 
the Eoyal Engineers, that there is an old tope to the 
north-west of Sultanpur, not far from this village. I 
conclude, therefore, that Sultanpur, the ancient Kusa- 
pura, is the same place as the Kasapura of Hwen 
Thsang, and this identification will he made even more 
certain on examination of the recorded distances. 

On leaving Kosamhi, the pilgrim proceeded first in 
a north-east direction to the Ganges, after crossing 
which he turned to the north to Easapura, the whole 
distance being 117 miles. Now, the two great ghats 
on the Ganges to the north-east of Kosam are at Mau- 
Saraya and Pdpa-vmti, the former being 40 miles, and 
the latter 43 miles distant. But as these two ghats 
arc close together, and almost immediately to the 
north of Allahabad, the total distance to Kasapura will 
bo the same whichever place of crossing be taken. 
From Papamau to Sultilnpur the direction is due 
north, and the distance OG miles ; the whole line from 
Kosam to Sultanpur being 109 miles, which is within 8 
miles of the round number of 700 /«, or 11 Gf miles, as 
given by Ilwon Thsang ; while both of the bciurings 
arc in exact accordance with his statements. From 
Kasapura to Visukha the direction followed by the pil- 
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griin vas to llie north, and the distance was from 170 
to 180 /«', or from 28 to 38 miles. Now the present 
city of Ajudhi/a, the ancient Ayodhya or Saketa, is 
almost due north from Sultdnjpur, the distance being 
30 miles to the nearest point, or just six miles in ex- 
cess of the distance given by Hwen Thsang. As 
the former of these distances is in default, Avhilc the 
latter is in excess, I would suggest, as a possible 
alternative, that our measurements should be taken 
from the village of Malmudpur, which would make the 
route from Kosam to the Iluddliist establishment near 
Zasapura up to 114 miles, or within three miles of the 
number stated by Hwcn Thsang, and lessen the subse- 
quent route to Ayodhya from 30 to 31 miles, which is 
within one mile of the number given by tJio Ciiineso 
pilgrim. As all the bearings ai-c in perfect accord- 
ance, and as the names of the two places agree almost 
exactly, I think that tlicre can bo little hesitation in 
accoi)ting the id(mtifioation of Sdldvpur or Kiimpura 
with the Zasapiua of IIw(m Thsang. 

Kusapitrn, or Kusa-hhavnna-pum^ is said to have 
boon named after Rama’s son, ICusa. Sliortly after 
the Muhammadan invasion it belonged to a Bhar 
Raja Nand Ivunwar, who was expelled by Sidtan 
Alauddin Ghori (read Kkilji). The dehmees of the 
town were strengthened by the conquea-or, who built a 
mosque and changed the name of the place to Sultan- 
pur. The site of Kimpum was, no doubt, selected by 
its founder as a good military position on account of 
its being surrounded on throe sidcss by the rivi'r 
Gomati or Gumti. The place is at present utterly dc;- 
solato ; the whole poiiulation having been removed to 
the new civil station on the opposite or south bank of 
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the river. The ruined fort of Sultanpur now forms a 
large mound, 750 feet square, with brick towers at the 
four corners. On all sides it is surrounded by the 
huts of the ruined town, the whole together covering 
a space of about half a mile square, or about two 
miles in circuit. This estimate of the size of Sult^n- 
pur agrees very closely with that of Kusapura given 
by Hwen Thsang, who describes the place as being 10 

or 1-| miles, in circuit. 

Eighteen miles to the south-east of Sultanpur, or 
Kusapura, there is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgri- 
mage called Dhopd'papura. It is situated on the right 
or west bank of the G-omati river, and immediately 
under the walls of Garh^, or SJdr-ke parhi. The site of 
DJiopdp is evidently one of considerable antiquity, as 
the fields for half a mile all round are covered with 
broken bricks and pottery. 

17. VISAKUA, SAKETA, OR AJUDHYA. 

Much difficulty has been felt regarding the posi- 
tion of Ea-llian’s “great kingdom of Shacldp and of 
Ilwc.n Thsang’s Vindkhu, with its enormous number of 
h(n’('tics or Erahmanists ; but I hope to sboAv in the 
most satisfactory manner that those tAVo places are 
idimtical, tmd that they ar(^ also the saim^ as tlui Sdkalu 
and AjiMya of the Jirahmans. Tlu! difficulty hat 
arisc'U chiefly from an erroiuioxis bearing recordcul b) 
Ea-JIian, Avho placu'S or Srdoasli^ to the stmtl 

of Skac/ii, Avhil(( llwt'ii Thsang locaios it to tlu^ north 
east, and partly from his (STomMuis distamic', of 7+34 
10=20 instead of 30, from tlni well-knowi 

(tity of Siinkisa. Tim bearing is sfioAvu to bo erronoou 
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from the route of a Hindu pilgrim from the banks of 
the Grodavari to Sewet or JSrdvasii, as recorded in the 
Ceylonese Buddhist works. This pilgrim, after pass- 
ing through Mahissati and Ujani, or Mahesynati and 
Ujain^ reaches Kosambi, and from thence passes 
through Sake fa to Sewet, that is along the very route 
followed by Hwen Thsang.*' We have, therefore, 
two authorities in favour of Sewet being to the north 
of Sakot. With regard to tlic distance, I refer again 
to the Buddhist books of Ceylon, in which it is re- 
corded that from Sakasjjura (or Sanghasyaptira, now 
Sankisa) to Seioel was a journey of 30 yojanas.^ How, 
Fa-Hian makes the distance from Sankisa to Kanoj 7 
yojanas, thence to the forest of IToU, on the Granges, 3 
yojayias, and thence to Shachi 10 yojanas^ or altogether 
only 20 yojanas, or 10 less than the Ceylonese books. 
That Fa-Hian’s statement is erroneous is quite clear 
from the fact that his distance would place Shachi in 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow; whereas tlie other 
distance would place it close to Ajudhya, or Faizabrul, 
or in the very position indicated by Hwen Thsang’s 
itinerary. Here, again, wo have tAVO authorities in 
favour of the longer distance. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in declaring that Fa-IIian’s recorded bear- 
ing of She-wei from SJia-chi is wrong, and that “north” 
should bo read instead of “ south.” 

I have now to show that Fa-Hian’s Sha-chi is the 
same as Hwen Thsang’s Visdkha, and that both arc 
identical Avith Suketa or Ajudhya. With respect to 
Ska-cM, Fa-Hian relates that “on leaving the town 
by the southern gate you find to the east of the road 
the place where Buddha bit a branch of the nettle- 

* Hardy, ^Manual of Buddliisiu,’ p. 334. f p. 301. 
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tree and planted it in the ground, where it grew to 
the height of seven feet, and never increased or dimi- 
nished in size.”* Now, this is precisely the same 
legend that is related of Visdkha by Hwen Thsang, 
who says that “ to the soufh of the capital, and to the 
left of the road (that is, to the east as stated by Fa- 
Hian), there was, amongst other holy objects, an extra- 
ordinary tree 6 or 7 feet high, which always remained 
the same, neither growing nor decreasing, j* This is 
the celebrated tooth-brush tree of Buddha, to which 
I shall have occasion to refer presently. Here I need 
only notice the very precise agreement in the two 
descriptions of this famous tree, as to its origin, its 
height, and its position. The perfect correspondence 
of these details appears to me to leave no doubt of the 
identity of Fa-Hian’s Sha-chi with the Yisakha of 
Hwen Thsang. 

With respect to the identification of Yisakha with 
the SMieta of the BLindus, I rest my proofs chiefly on 
the following points : 1st, that Visdlcha^ the most cele- 
brated of all females in Buddhist history, was a resi- 
dent of Stlketa before her marriage with Furnna Vard- 
dhana, son of Mriffara, the rich merchant of Srdvastr; 
— and 2nd, that Buddha is recorded by Hwen Thsang 
to have spent 6 years at FisdlcZ/a, while, by the Bali 
annals of Tumour, he is stated to have lived 10 years 
at Sdkefa-X 

The story of the noble maiden Yisakha is related at 
groat length in the Ceylonese books. According to 


* Itemusat, ‘ Po-lcwo-ki,’ c. xix. ; and Beal’s ‘ Fali-Hian,’ c. xix. 27. 
t Julion’s ‘ Hiouon TlisanR,’ ii, 292. 

i I take the 6 years of the pilgrim to bo a mistake for 16 years, 
as the whole period of Buddha’s teaching is carefully accounted for in. 
tho Ceylonese annals. 

2 D 2 
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Hardy,* slie erected a Pnrvvdrdvia at Srdvasfi, wticli 
is also mentioned by Hwen Tlisang. Hoiv, there was 
also a Fmvvdrdma at Sfiketa, and it can hardly be 
doubted that this monastery was likewise built by 
her. She was the daughter of Dhananja, a rich mer- 
chant, who had emigrated from Rdjcigriha to Suketa. 
Now, amongst the oldest inscrib(^d coins wliich have 
been discovered only at Ajudhya, wo find some bear- 
ing the names of Dhana Bern and Visdkha-Balta. I 
mention this because it seems to me to show the pro- 
bability that the family of Dhananja and Vudkhd was 
of great eminence in Saketa (tr Aycftlliya ; and 1 infer 
from the recurrence of their names, as well as from 
the great celebrity of the lady, that the city may pos- 
sibly have been called Visdkhd alter her name. 

The other proof which I derive from the yc'ars of 
Bucldlia’s residence is direct and convincing. Accord- 
ing to the Ceylonese annals, Buddha was 35 years of 
age when he attained Buddhahood j he then led a 
houseless life for 20 years, preaching in various places 
in Northern India, all of which are detailed ; and of 
the remaining 25 years of his life he spcait 9 in the 
Jetavana monastery at Sravasti, and 10 in th(i Pabhd- 
rdmo monastery at Saketapura.f Now, in the Bur- 
mese annalsj these numbers are given as 19 years 
and 6 years, and in the last figm-e we have the exact 
• number recorded by Hwen Thsang.§ Nothing can 
be more complete than this proof. There wore only 

* ‘ Manual of Buddhism/ p. 220. Julien’s ‘Hiouen TliBauj^/ i. 305. 
The rubharaiuo is also mcniionod in tho ‘ Ceylonese Annals / see 
Tumour, Jouin. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 700. 

f Tumour, Journ. xlsiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 790. 

J Bigandet, ‘ Legend of Burmese Buddha,’ p. 142. 

§ Julien’s ^Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 292. 
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two places at whicli Buddha resided for any of 

time, namely, Srdvasii, at which he lived eithCT ^jjEgl 
19 years, and Sdketa, at which he lived either 6 or 
16 years ; and as according to Hwen Thsang he lived 
for 6 years at Yisakha, which is described as being 
at some distance to the south of Sravasti, it follows of 
necessity that Visaklia and Saketa were one and the 
same place. 

The identity of Sdketa and Ayoihya has, I believe, 
always been admitted ; but I am not aware that any 
proof has yet been offered to establish the fact. Csoma 
do Koros,* in speaking of the place, merely says Sa- 
hetana or Ayodhya,” and H. H. Wilson, in his Sans- 
krit Dictionary, calls Sdketa the city Ayodhya.” 
But the question would appear to be set at rest by 
several passages of the ‘E&.mS.yana’ and ‘Eaghuvansa,’-!- 
in which Sdketanayara is generally called the capital 
of Eaja Dasaratha and his sons. But the following 
verse of the ‘ES,m{iyana,’ which was pointed out to me 
by a Brahman of Lucknow, will be sufficient to esta- 
blish the identity. Aswnjita, father of Kaikeyi, offers 
to give his daughter to Dasaratha, Eaja of Sdketa- 
nayara : — 

SHkotilm iiagaram Haja namna Dasarailio ball. 

Tasmai doya maya kanya Kaikeyi nama to jana- 

The ancient city of Ayodhya or SS,keta is described in 
tlu'. ‘Eiimuyana’ as situated on the bank of the Sarayu or 
Sarjii river. It is said to have been l^yojanas, or nearly 
100 miles in circumference, for which we should pro- 
bably road 12 kos, or 24 miles, — an extent which the 
old city, witli all its gardens, might once possibly have 

* ‘ ABxaiic llcsoarcUcs,’ xx, 44i2. 

t ‘ ]taglinvanHa,’ Barg. xiii. alok. 79, and sarg. xiv. slok. 13. 
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covered. The distance from the Gi/ptdr'(^'h.%i on the west, 
to theE^m Grhat on the east, is just 6 miles in a dii-ect 
line, and if we suppose that the city with its suburbs 
and gardens formerly'' occupied the wl^ole intervening 
space to a depth of two miles, its circuit would have 
agreed exaetly with the smaller measurement of 12 
kos. At the present day the people point to Earn 
G-hat and Guptar Ghat as the eastern 9.nd western 
boundaries of the old city, and the southern boimdary 
they extend to Bharat- Kund^ near Bhadurm, a dis- 
tance of 6 kos. But as these limits include all the 
places of pilgrimage, it would scorn that the people 
consider them to have been formerly inside the city, 
which was certainly not the case. In the ‘ Ayin Ak - 
bari,’ the old city is said to have measured 148 k'os in 
length by 36 kos in breadth,* or, in other words, it 
covered the whole of the province ol' Oudh to tho 
south of the Ghaghra river. Tho origin of the larger 
number is obvious. Tho 12 j/ojanas of the Glilmayana,’ 
which arc equal to 48 kos, being considered too small 
for the great city of Euma, the Brahmans simply 
added 100 kos to make the size tally with their own 
extravagant notions. Tho presemt city of Ajndhya, 
which is confined to tho north-cast corner of tho old 
site, is just two miles in haigth by about tbrc'o quar- 
ters of a mile in breadth; but not one half of this 
extent is occupied by buildings, and the wlioh^ phase 
wears a look of decay. There are no high mounds of 
ruins, covered with broken statutjs and s(iulptur('d 
pillars, such as mark the sitciS of oUht aneicait cities, 
but only a low irregular- mass of rubbish lu-aps, from 
which all tho bricks have been excavated for the 


Gladwyn's traiiHlation, ii. 32 . 
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houses of the neighbouring city of Faiz^bad. This 
Muhammadan city, which is two miles and a half in 
length by one mile in breadth, is built chiefly of ma- 
terials extracted from the ruins of Ajudliya. The two 
cities together occupy an area of nearly six sq[uare 
miles, or just about one-half of the probable size of 
the ancient capital of Eama. In Faizabad the only 
building of any consequence is the stuccoed brick tomb 
of the did Bhao Begam, whose story was dragged be- 
fore the public during the famous trial of Warren 
Hastings. Faizabad was the capital of the first Ha- 
wiibs of Oudh, but it was deserted by Asaf-ud-daolah 
in A.D. 1775. 

Ill the seventh century the city of Visakha was only 
10 h’, or 2 1 miles, in circuit, or not more than one-half 
of its present size, although it probably contained a 
gvc'-ater population, as not above one-third or perhaps 
loss of the modern town is inhabited. Uwen Thsang 
assigns to the district a circuit of 4000 /«, or 667 
miles, which must be very much exaggerated. But, 
as I have already observed, the estimated dimensions 
of some of the districts in this part of the pilgrim’s 
routes arc so great that it is quite impossible that all 
of them (iau be correct. I would therefore, in the 
present iustauco, road 400 li, or 67 miles, and restrict 
tlui territory of VisahJia to the small tract lying around 
Ajudliya, between the Glulgra and Gomati rivm-s. 

18. SlUVASTI. 

The ancient territory of Ayodhja^ or Oudh, was 
divided by the Sarju or Ghiigra river into two great 
provinces; that to the north being called Ultara Kosala, 
and that to the south Bavnodha. Each was again 
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subdivided into two districts. In Banaodha these arc 
called Pachham-rdt and Purab-rdl, or the western and 
eastern districts; and in Uttara Kosala they are Gauda 
(vulgarly Gondu) to the south of the Eapti, and Kosala 
to the north of the Eapti, or Bdwati, as it is univer- 
sally called in Oudh. Some of these names are found 
in the PurS,nas. Thus, in the Vayu Purana, Lava t\io 
son of E^ma is said to have reigned in Uttara Kosala; 
but in the Matsya Linga and Kurma Puranas, Srdvusti 
is stated to be in Gauda. Tliese apparent discrepancies 
are satisfactorily explained when we learn that Gauda 
is only a subdivision of TJllara Kosala, and that the 
ruins of Srdvasti have actually been discovered in the 
district of Gauda, which is the G-ouda of the maps. 
The extemt of Gauda is proved by the old name of 
Balrslmpur on the Eapti, which was fornu'rly Lam- 
garh-Gauda. I presume, therefore, that both the 
Gauda Brahmans and the Gauda Tagas must originally 
have belonged to this district, and not to the medi- 
seval city of Gauda in Bengal. Brahmans of this name 
are still numerous in Ajudhya and Jahangirabad on 
the right bank of the Ghagra river, in Gonda, Pa- 
khapur, and Jaisni of the Gonda or Gauda district on 
the left banlc, and in many parts of the neighbouring 
province of Gorakhpur. Ajudkga, therefore, was the 
capital of Banaodha, or Oudh to the south of the Gha- 
gra, while Srdvasli was the capital of Uilara Kosala, 
or Oudh to the north of the Ghagra. 

The position of the famous city of Brdvasii, one of 
the most celebrated places in the annals of Buddhism, 
has long puzzled our best scholars. This was owing 
partly to the contradictory statements of the Chinese 
pilgrims themselves, and partly to the want of a good 
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map of the province of Oudli. In my account of Vi- 
sdklta or Jjudhya, I have compared the bearings and 
distances recorded by Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang 
with those preserved in the Buddhist annals of Cey- 
lon, and I have shown conclusively that Fa-Hian’s 
distance from Sankisa and his hearing from' Sliachi 
or SdJeet are both erroneous. We know from Hwen 
Thsang and the Buddhist books of Ceylon that Srd- 
vasti was to the north of Sdkei or Ajudhya^ or in other 
words that it was in the district of Gauda or Uttara 
Koticda, which is confirmed by the statements of no 
less than four of the Brahmanical Purfinas. And as 
Fa-IIiau also says that Slimei or Sewet was in Eosala, 
there can bo no doubt whatever that Srfivasti must 
bo looked for within a few days’ journey to the north- 
ward of 8dhet or Ayodhya. According to Fa-Hian 
the distance was 8 yojanas, or 56 miles, which is in- 
creased by Hwen Thsang to 500 U, or 83 miles.* But 
as the latter pilgrim reduced the Indian yojana to 
Chinese measure at the rate of 40 li per yojana^ we 
may correct his distance by the nearest round number 
of 350 /(>', or 58 miles, to bring it into accordance with 
the other. Now, as this is the exact distance from 
Ajudhya of the great ruined city on the south bank 
of the Rapti, called Sdhet-Mdhet, in which I discovered 
a colossal statue of Buddha with an inscription con- 
taining the name of Sravasti itself, I have no hesita- 
tion in correcting Hwen Thsang’s distance from 500 
H to 350 li, as proposed above. 

The ruined city of Sahet-Mahet is situated between 
Akaona and Balrfimpur, at 5 miles from the former 
and 12 miles from the latter, and at nearly cq[ual dis- 

* BeaVs ‘ Fali-Hian,’ c. xx. 73 j Julion’s * Hiouon Thsang,’ ii. 292. 
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tances from Bahraioli and G-onda.* In shape it is an 
almost semicircular crescent, 'with its diameter .of one 
mile and a third in length curyed inwards and facing 
the north-east, along the old hank of the Eapti river. 
The western front, which runs due north and south, 
for three-quarters of a mile, is the only straight por- 
tion of the enclosure. The ramparts vary consider- 
ably in height ; those to the west being from 35 to 
40 feet in height, while those on the south and east 
are not more than 25 or 30 feet. The highest point 
is the great north-west bastion, which is 50 feet above 
the fields. The north-east face, or shorter curve of 
the crescent, was defended by the Eapti, which still 
flows down its old bed during the annual floods. The 
land ramparts on the longer curve of the crcsccmt 
must once have been defended by a ditch, the remains 
of which yet exist as a swamp, nearly half a mile in 
length, at the south-west corner. Everywhere the 
ramparts arc covered with fragments of brick, of the 
large size peculiar to very ancient cities ; and though 
I was unable to trace any remains of walls except in 
one place, yet the very presence of the bricks is quii.o 
sufficient to show that the earthen ramparts must once 
have been crowned by brick parapets and battlements. 
The portion of the parapet wall, which I discovercid 
still standing in the middle of the river face, was 10 
feet thick. The whole circuit of the old earthen ram- 
parts, according to my survey, is 17,300 feet, or up- 
wards of S-l- miles. Now this is the exact size of 20 
/«, or 3-J- miles, which Hwen Thsang gives to the palace 
alone; but, as the eity was then deserted and in ruins, 
he must have mistaken the city itself for the palace. 

* See Map JS’o. XI. for its positiou. 
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It is certain at least that the suburbs outside the walls 
must have been very limited indeed, as the place is 
almost entirely surrounded with the remains of large 
religious buildings, which would have left but little 
room for any private dwellings. I am therefore quite 
satisfied that the city has been mistaken for the 
palace ; and this mistake is sufficient to show how 
utterly ruined this once famous city must have been 
at so distaiit a period as the seventh century, when 
the place was visited by Hwen Thsang. As Fa-Hian 
describes the population as akeady very inconsider- 
able in A.D. 400, while the Ceylonese annals speak of 
Kfiiradhdra^ king of Sawatthipura between a.d. 275 
and 302, the great decline of Sr3,vasti must have taken 
place during the fourth century, and we may perhaps 
not bo far wrong in connecting it with the fall of the 
Gupta dynasty in a.d. 319. 

Srdoasti is said to have been built by Eaja Sravasfa,* 
the son of Yuvandswa of the Solar race, and the tenth 
in descent from Surya himself. Its foundation there- 
fore reaches to the fabulous ages of Indian history, 
long anterior to Ehma. During this early period it 
most probably formed part of the kingdom of Ayo- 
dhya, as the Yayu Parana assigns it to Lava, the son 
of Euraa. When Sr3,vasti next appears in history, in 
the time of Buddha, it was the capital of King Pra- 
scnlljit, the son of Maha Kosala. The king became a 
convert to the new faith, and during the rest of his 
life ho was the firm friend and protector of Buddha. 
But his son Virudhaka hated the race of the Sakyas, 
and his invasion of their country and subsequent mas- 
sacre of 600 Sfikya maidens, who had been selected for 

^ \yilsoi), ‘ Vislmu Parana,’ book iv. p. 2 j Hall’s edit., toL ir. p. 263. 
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his harem, brought forth the famous prediction of Bud- 
dha, that within seven days the king would be con- 
sumed by fire. As the story has been preserved by 
Buddhists, the prediction was of course fulfilled, and 
upwards of eleven centuries afterwards, the tank in 
which the king had sought to avoid the fiames was 
pointed out to the credulous Ilwen Thsang.* 

We hear nothing more of Sravasti until one cen- 
tury after Kanishka, or five centuries after Buddha, 
when, according to Hwen Thsang, Yikramaditya, king 
of Sravasti, became a persecutor of Buddhists, and the 
famous Manorliita, author of the Vibhasha Sastra, being 
worsted in argument by the Brahmans, put himself 
to death. During the reign of his successor, whoso 
name is not given, the Brahmans were overcome by 
Vasuhandhu^ the eminent disciple of Manorhiia. The 
probable date of those two kings may be set down as 
ranging from a.d. 79 to 120. For the next two cen- 
turies Srdvasli would seem to have been under the 
rule of its own kings, as we find Khiradhdm and his 
nephew mentioned as Eajas between a.d. ’*276 and 
319.t But there can be little doubt that during the 
whole of this time Sr^lvasti was only a dependency of 
the powerful Gupta dynasty of Magadlia, as the neigh- 
bouring city of Saketa is specially said to have be- 
longed to them. “Princes of the Gupta race,” says 
the Vayu Purana, “will possess all those countries; 
the banks of the Ganges to Praydga, and Sdketa, and 
Magadha.” J Prom this time Sravasti gradually dc- 

* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 306. 

t Tumour, in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 8G5. 

t Quoted in Wilson’s ‘Vislinu Purana,’ p. 479, note; and ilall’a 
edition, iv. 218. 
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clmcd. In a.d. 400 it contained only 200 families; 
in A.D. 632 it was completely deserted; and at the 
present day the whole area of the city, excepting only 
a few clearances near the gateways, is a njass of almost 
impenetrable jangal. 

There is a diiference in the name of the city, which 
Pa-Hian gives as Ske-wei, while Hwen Thsang writes 
it, as correctly as is possible in Chinese syllables, S/ie- 
Jo-fa-si-H or SrdvasH. But this difference is more ap- 
parent than real, as there can be little doubt that 
Shewei is only a slight alteration of the abbreviated 
Pali form of Seioet, for Sdwatthi, which is found in 
most of the Ceylonese books. Similarly .the modern 
name of 8dhet is evidently only a variation of the Pali 
Sdwet. The other name of Mdliet I am unable to ex- 
plain ; but it is perhaps only the usual rhyming addi- 
tion of which the Hindus are so fond, as in ulta-pulta, 
or “ topsy-turvy,” which many people say is the true 
meaning of Sdhet-mdhet, in allusion to the utter ruin 
of the whole place. But some say that the name was 
originally and as this form seems to be a cor- 

ruption of 8ewctj it is probable that Sahet-Mahet is 
only a lengthened pronunciation of Set-met. One man 
alouo, a Muhammadan in charge of the tomb of Pir 
Bavana close to the ruined city, affirmed that the true 
name was Sdvitri, which is so close to the correct Pali 
form of Sdwat/M as to leave but little doubt that it 
preserves the original name of the place. ■ 

Ilwon Thsang assigns to the kingdom of Srdvasti a 
circuit of 4000 li, or 667 miles, which is about double 
the actual size of the territory lying between the 
Ghfigra river and the foot of the mountains ; but as he 
assigns the same dimensions to the territory of HepM, 
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it is probable that in bis time the two western districts 
of Malbbum and Khachi, in the hills to the north, may 
at that time hayo belonged to Sr^vasti. The territory 
’ of Sr^yasti would thus hayc comprised all the country 
lying between ^thc HimS,laya mountains and the 
Ghagra riyer, from the Kamali riyer on the west to 
the mountain of Dhaolagiri and Faiz^bad on the east. 
The circuit of this tract is about 600 miles, or yery 
nearly the same as the estimated measurement of 
Hwcn Thsang. 


19. KAPILA. 

From Srayasti both of the Chinese pilgrims pro- 
ceeded direct to Kapila^ which was famous throughout 
India as the birth-phuio of Buddha. Hwen Tlisang 
makes the distance 500 /i, or 83 miles, to the south- 
east;* but according to the earlier pilgrim Fa-IIian 
the distance was 13 pojana.'f, or 01 miles, in the same 
direction. f The diff'oronce of I pojcma, or 7 miles, si'cms 
to bo duo to some confusion as to the rolatiye positions 
of Kapila, and the birth-place of Ivrakuchairda, which 
wore just one yojana apart. Fa-IIian rc'achcd the latter 
place first before visiting Kapila ; but Ilwen Thsang 
wont first to Kapila, and afterwards to the birth-place 
of Krakuchanda. As the site of this place may with 
groat probability bo identified with Kakila, 8 miles to 
the west of Nagar, which I propose to identify with 
Kapila-nagara, I am inclined to adopt the narrative of 
Fa-IIian. Kow the distance betwc'on Sdhet and Nagar 
is rather more than 81 -I- miles, as I found tluiroadfrom 
Sahet to Asokpur 42^ miles, and from Asokpur to 

* Julien'8 * Jlioucu TliKaiig,’ ii. 309. 
t Fah-Jlkn/ xxi-xxii. 
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Nagar the distance is 39 miles measured direct on the 
large map of the Indian Atlas. The actual distance by 
the winding roads of this part of the country cannot 
therefore be less than 85 miles, and is probably about 
90 miles, as stated by Fa-BLian. 

Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the district 
at 4000 /«, or 6G7 miles, which agrees very well 
with the size of the tract lying between the*Grh^gra 
and the Gandalc from Faizabad to the confluence of 
those rivers. The direct measurement is 550 miles, 
which would be upwards of 600 miles in road dis- 
tance.* 

Ho trace of the name of Kapila has yet been disco- 
vered ; but I believe that the position of the city can be 
fixed within very narrow limits by many concurring 
data. According to the Buddhist chronicles of Tibet, 
Kapilavastu or Kapilanagara was founded by some de- 
scendants of the solar hero Gotama,']" on the bank of a 
lake near the river Eohini in Kosala. How the town 
of Nagar^ or Nag ar -Mas, that is “ the city,” is situated 
on the eastern bank of the Chando T0,1, near a lai'ge 
stream named Kohana, a tributary of the Eapti, and in 
the northern division of Oudh beyond the Gh^gra 
river, and therefore in Eosala. Its distance and bear- 
ing from Sravasti have already been noted as agreeing 
most precisely with those stated by the Chinese 
l)ilgriins. To the west a small stream named Sidh 
falls into the lake. This name, which means the ‘‘per- 
fect or the holy one,” is always applied to the sages 
of antiquity, and in the present instance I think that 
it may refer to the sage Kapila, whose hermitage was 

* Sec Map No. XI. 

t Csoma do Koros in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, ii. 391. 
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also on the bank of tbe lake opposite the city. The 
Gautamas bad at first estabbsbed themselves near the 
sage’s dwelling ; but, as the lowing of their kine had 
distni’bed his meditations, they founded their new city 
of Kapilanagara at some distance, that is on the oppo- 
site or eastern end of the lake. 

The position of the Eohini river is more precisely 
indicates by the Chinese pilgrims and Ceylonese 
chronicles. According to Pa-Hian* the royal garden, 
named Lun-viing^ or Lumbini, in which Buddha was 
born, was situated at 50 /«, or 8|- miles, to the east of 
Kapila. Hwen Thsangf calls the garden La-fa-ni^ and 
places it on the bank of a small stream flowing to tlio 
south-east which the people called the River of Oil.” 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles,! the Rohini 
fiowed between the cities of Zapila and IColi, the 
latter being the birth-place of Mayfi Devi, the mother 
of Buddha. It was also called Vgdghra-pura^ or 
“Tiger-town.”^ When M^ya was near her confine- 
ment she went to pay a visit to her parents at Koli. 
“Between the two cities there was a garden of Sal 
trees called Lumbini^ to which the inhabitants of both 
cities were accustomed to resort for recreation.” There 
she rested and gave birth to the infant Buddha. In 
another place it is said that during a season of drought 
the inhabitants of Eapila and IColi quarrelled about 
the distribution of the waters of the Rohini for the 
irrigation of their rice-fields. || From all those details 
1 infer that the Bohmi was most probably the Kohdna 
river of the present day, which flows in a south-easterly 

* Beals ‘Fah-Hian,’ xxii. 87. f ‘Hiouon, Tlisang,’ ii. 322. 

f Hardy’s ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ p. 307. 

§ im., p. 136. II Hid., p. 307. 
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course about 6 miles to the eastward of Nagar. It is 
the Kooana and Quana of the maps, and the Koyane of 
Buchanan,* who describes it as “a fine little river, 
which, with its numerous branches, fertilizes all the 
south-eastern parts of the district.” It therefore cor- 
responds in all essential particulars with the Eohini of 
the Buddhist chronicles. 

The position of Koli is doubtful ; but it ijiay per- 
haps be referred to the village of Avi Kohil, which is 
exactly 11 miles to the east of Nagar ^ and rather less 
than 3 miles from the nearest point of the Hohma 
river. The road from Nagar to Koliil crosses the 
Kohana opposite the small town of Mohson, which may 
probably be the site of the once famous Lnmbini 
garden, as it was also called parddi-moJcsha,\ or 
“supreme beatitude.” In later times this appella- 
tion would have been shortened to Moksha or Mokshan^ 
to which I would refer the possible origin of Hwen 
Thsang’s name of the “ Eiver of Oil,” as mrakshan is 
the Sanskrit term for oil. Abul Fazl calls the place of 
Buddha’s birth Mohta^X which is perhaps only a mis- 
reading of Moksa. 

Another strong point in favour of the identification 
of Nagar with the ancient Kapila is the fact that the 
present chief of Nagar is a Gautama Rajput, and the 
districts of Nagar and Amorha are the head-quarters 
of the clan, as well as of the Gautamiya Rajputs, who 
ar(i an inferior branch of the Gautamas. Now the 
Sdkyas of Kapilavastu were also Gautama Eajputs, and 
Bdkya Muni himself is still known amongst the people 

^ ‘ Eastern India,’ ii. 301. 

t * Fo-JcwG-lci^' 0 . xxii., note 17, by Klaprotb. 

X ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii 503. 

2 E 
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of Barma as Gautama Buddha^ or simply Gautama. In 
the Yansalata* the Gautamas are said to he descendants 
of Arhabandhu^ -which is one of the names of Buddha 
given in the Amara Kosha of the famous Amara Sinha, 
who was himself a Buddhist. 

I have not visited Hagar myself, hut I am informed 
that it possesses a Jchera, or mound of brick ruins, and 
that there are numerous remains of brick buildings in 
the neighbourhood. As Ba-Hian describes Elapila 
in the beginning of the fifth century as “ literally a 
vast solitude, in which there was neither king nor 
people,” but only a few monks and some ten or twenty 
houses, it is scarcely possible that there would be any 
conspicuous traces of the city which has lain desolate 
for upwards of twelve centuries. In the middle of the 
seventh century Hwen Thsang found the place so 
utterly ruined that it was impossible to ascertain its 
original size, I am therefore quite satisfied that the 
absence of any extensive ruins at the present day 
cannot overthrow the very strong claims which Nagar 
certainly possesses to be identified with the ancient 
city of Elapila. But this identification is still further 
strengthened by the names of several places in the 
■vicinity, which would appear to represent some of the 
more holy spots that were famous in the early history 
of Buddhism. I allude more especially to the birth- 
places of the two previous Buddhas, Krakuchanda and 
Kanaka-muni., and the Sara-kupa, or “ arrow-fountain,” 
which sprang into existence at the stroke of Buddha’s 
arrow. 

Ba-Hian names Na-pi-kia as the birthplace of Era- 


* Buchanan, ‘ Eastern India/ ii. 468. 
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knell anda ; but in the Buddhist chronicles * the city 
is called Ksliemavati and Kheinavati.'\ In the books of 
Ceylon, however, | KraTcuchania is said to have been the 
Purohit^ or family priest, of Eaja Eshema, of Mekhala. 
According to Fa-Hian, the city was about 1 yojana, 
or 7 miles, to the west-north-west of Eapila ; but ac- 
cording to Hwen Thsang it was 50 li, or 8-^ miles, to 
the south of Eapila. In the absence of other data, 
it is difficult to say which of these statements may be 
correct j but as I find a town named Kakita, exactly 8 
miles to the west of Eagar, I am strongly inclined to 
adopt the account of Fa-Hian, as Kakii is the Pali 
form of Kraku. According to Hwen Thsang’s bearing, 
the city should be looked for in the neighbourhood of 
Ealw^ri Ehas, which is 7 miles to the south of Nagar. 

A similar discrepancy is found in the position of 
the birthplace of Kanaka-imni^ which, according to Fa- 
Hian, was to the south of Erakuchanda’s birthplace, 
but to the north-east of it according to Hwen Thsang. 
They agree exactly as to the distance, which the latter 
makes 30 li, or just 5 miles, while the former calls 
it somewhat less than 1 ycyanct,, that is about 5 or 6 
miles. In the Ceylonese chronicles the town is named 
Sobhavaii-nayara, § which may possibly be repre- 
sented by the village of SubJiay-Pursa, at 6^ miles to 
the south-east of Eakiia, and the same distance to the 
south-west of Eagar. 

The same unaccountable difference of bearing is 
found also in the position of the 8ara-Kupa^ or the 

^ * Sapta Buddha Siotra,' quoted by Eemusat in ‘ Fo-kwe-ki/ c. xxi. 
note 3. 

t Tumour’s 'Mahawanso/ Introduction, p. 33. 

I Hardy’s ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ 96. 

§ ‘Mahawanso,’ Introduction, p. 34. 
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‘‘ Arrow Fountain,” whicF Fa-Hian places at 30 /z, or 5 
miles, to the south-west of Zapila, while Hwen Thsang 
places it at the same distance to the south-east. In this 
instance also I believe that Fa-Hian is right, as Hwen 
Thsang makes the distance from the Sara-Kupa to the 
Lumhini garden from 80 to 90 /«, or 13 to 15 miles, 
which, as I have already shown, was on the bank of 
the Eohini or Zohana river, to the east of Zapila. 
How, if the Arrow Fountain was to the south-east of the 
capital, its distance from the Lumhini garden could not 
have been more than 6 or 7 miles, whereas if it was 
to the south-west, as stated by Fa-Hian, the distance 
would be about 12 or 13 miles. The probable position 
of the Sara-Kupa, or Arrow Fountain, may therefore 
be fixed near the village of Sanoanpur, which is ex- 
actly 5^ miles to the south-west of Zagar. 

In proposing all those identifications, I have assumed 
that Nagar is the site of the ancient Kapila, but as I 
have not examined this part of the country myself, 
and as the information which I have been able to 
obtain is necessarily vague, I feel that the final settle- 
ment of this important inquiry can only bo satisfac- 
torily determined by an actual examination of Zagar 
itself and the surrounding localities. In the meantime 
I offer the results of the present disquisition as useful 
approximations until the true sites shall bo determined 
by actual observation. 

Bdmagrdma. 

From Zapila both pilgrims proceeded to Lan-mo, 
which has been identified with the Bdmagrdma of the 
Buddhist chronicles of India. Fa-Hian makes the 
distance 5 gojanas, or 36 miles, to the east,* and Hwen 

* Beal’s ‘Fah-Hiau,’ c. xxii. p. 89. 
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Thsang gives 200 A', or SS-j miles, in the same direc- 
tion.* But in spite of their agreement I believe that 
the distance is in excess of the truth. Their subse- 
quent march to the bank of the Anoma river is said to 
he 3 yojanas or 21 miles by Fa-Hian, and 100 li or 
16f miles by Hwen Thsang, thus making the total 
distance from Kapila to the Anoma river 8 yojanas^ 
or 56 miles, according to the former, and 300 /«, or 
50 miles, according to the latter. But in the Indian 
Buddhist scriptures, this distance is said to be only 6 
yojanas^ or 42 miles, "whieh I believe to be correct, 
as the Aumi river of the present day, -which is most 
probably the Anoma river of the Buddhist books, is just 
40 miles distant from Hagar in an easterly direction. 
The identification of the Anoma -will be discussed 
presently. 

According to the pilgrims’ statements, the position 
of lidmayrdvin must be looked for at about two-thirds 
of the distance between Nagar and the Anoma river, 
that is at 4 yojanas^ or 28 miles. In this position I find 
the village of Deokali,t with a mound of ruins, which 
was used as a station for the trigonometrical survey. 
In the ‘ Mahawanso’ it is stated that the stupa of Bima- 
g^mo, which stood on the bank of the Ganyes, was de- 
stroyed by the action of the current.:}; Mr. Laidlay 
has already pointed out that this river could not be 
the Ganges; but might be cither the Ghdyra, or 
some other largo river in the north. But I am inclined 
to believe that the Ganges is a simple fabrication of 
the Ceylonese chronicler. All the Buddhist scriptures 
agree in stating that the relics of Buddha were divided 

* Juliou’s ‘ niouon Thsang,’ ii. 325. t Seo Map No. XI. 

J ‘ Mahawanso,’ c. xxxi. p. 186. 
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into eight portions, of which one fell to the lot of the 
Kosalas of Bdmagrcma, over which they erected a 
stupa. Some years later seven portions of the relics 
were collected together by Ajatasatru, king of Maga- 
dha, and enshrined in a single stupa at Eajagriha ; 
but the eighth portion still remained at Eamagrtlma. 
According to the Ceylonese chronicler, the stupa of 
Eamagrama was washed away by the Ganges, and the 
relic casket, having been carried down the river to the 
ocean, was discovered by the N&gas^ or water gods, 
and presented to their king, who built a stupa for its 
reception. During the reign of Dutthagdmini of Cey- 
lon, B.c. 161 to 137, the -casket was miraculously 
obtained from the Ndga king by the holy monk So- 
nuttaro, and enshrined in the MaJiaihupo, or groat 
stupa,” ill the land of Lanka.* 

Now this story is completely at variance with the 
statements of the Chinese pilgrims, both of whom 
visited Eam^lgr^ma many centuries after Duttha- 
gamini, when they found the relic stupa intact, but no 
river. Ea-Hian,*t' in the beginning of the fifth century, 
saw a tank beside the stupa, in which a dragon (Ndga) 
lived, who continually watched the tower. In the 
middle of the seventh century, Hwen Thsang:}: saw the 
same stupa and the same tank of clear water inhabited 
by dragons {Ndgas), who daily transformed themselves 
into men, and paid their devotions to the stupa. § Both 
pilgrims mention the attempt of Asoka to remove these 
relics to his own capital, which was abandoned on the 
espostulation of the N^ga king. “ If by thy oblations, ” 
said the N%a, ‘‘ thou canst excel this, thou mayest 

‘ Maliawanso,’ c. xsizi. t Beal’s ‘Fah-Hian/ c. xxiii. p. 90. 

J Juliea’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ ii. 326. § Ibid, 
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destroy the tower, and I shall not prevent thee.” Now 
according to the Ceylonese chronicler, this is the very 
same argument that was used by the Ndga ting 
to dissuade the priest Sonuttaro from removing the 
relics to Ceylon.* I infer, therefore, that the original 
“tank” of Edmagrama was adroitly changed into a 
river hy the Ceylonese author, so that the relics which 
were in charge of the Ndgas of the tank, might he 
conveyed to the ocean-palace of the Ndga king, from 
whence they could as readily he transferred to Ceylon 
as to any other place. The river was thus a necessity 
in the Ceylonese legend, to convey the relics away 
from E^magr&ma to the ocean. But the authority of 
a legend can have no weight against the united testi- 
mony of the two independent pilgrims, who many cen- 
turies later found the stupa still standing, hut saw no 
river. I therefore dismiss the Ganges as a fabrication 
of the Ceylonese chroniclers, and accept in its stead 
the Naga tank of the Chinese pilgrims. Having 
thus got rid of the river, I can see no objection to 
the identification of Deokali with the E^magrama of 
Buddhist history. The town was quite deserted at 
the time of Ba-Hian’s visit, in the fifth century, who 
found only a small religious establishment ; this was 
still kept up in the middle of the seventh century, 
hut it must have been very near its dissolution, as there 
was only a single srdmanera^ or ' monk, to conduct 
the affairs of the monastery. 

River Anoma. 

The river Anoma was famous in the history of Bud- 
dhism as the scene of Prince Siddharta’s assumption 


* * Maliawaaso,’ c. xxxi. p. 188. 
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of the dress of an ascetic, wliere he cut off his hair, 
and dismissed his attendant and his horse. According 
to the Burmese* * * § and Ceylonesef chronicles, the dis- 
tance from Eapila was 30 yojanas^ or about 210 miles, — 
a mistake which must have originated in an erroneous 
opinion that the river was exactly halfway between 
Kapila and Eaj agriha, as the total distance is said to 
be 60 yojanas. In the Tibetan translation of the Lalita 
Vistdra, $ the distance is stated at 6 yojanas, or 42 
miles. This is somewhat less than the estimates of 
Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang, but as the former is made 
up of two distances, given in whole yojanas, and the 
latter of two distances, given in round hundreds of /?, 
they can only be accepted as approximations. Thus 
Fa-Hian’s 5 yojanas, plus 3 yojanas, may have been 
only 4-| and 2 J yojanas^ and Hwen Thsang’s 200 //, 
plus 100 may have been actually only 180 /*, plus 
80 U. The former may thus be reduced to 7 yojanas^ 
or 49 miles, and the latter to 260 li, or 43 miles. I 
therefore accept the 6 yojanas^ or 42 miles, of the 
Lalita Vistdra as the nearest approach to the real dis- 
tance that could be stated in whole yojanas. 

When Prince Siddharta loft Kapila to enter upon 
the life of an ascetic, he took the road by Vais§,li to 
Eaj agriha. The general direction of his route was 
therefore nearly east-south-east past Deokali to the 
bank of the Aami river below Sangr&mpur, and above 
the point where it enters the Auviiyar Lake.§ As the 

* Bigandet, ‘ Legend of the Burmese Buddha,’ p. 41. 

■f Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 809. Hardy, * Manual of 
Buddhism, p, ICO, says 480 miles, from which it is evident that he has 
adopted Tumour’s erroneous valuation of the yojana at 16 miles. 

t Foucaux, French translation, p. 214. 

§ Eastern India, ii. 314. Buchanan calls it the JVawai' Lake, but 
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course of tlie Aumi is from uortli-wost to south-east, 
the distance from ITagar yaries from 40 to 45 miles'. 
The route could not haye crossed the riyer aboye San- 
gr§,mpur, as the distance would be under 40 miles, 
nor below the Aumiyar Lake, which discharges itself 
by a yery short channel into the Eapti. If the data 
are correct, the point of crossing must haye been just 
aboye the head of the Aumiyar Lake. 

Now or in Sanskrit Auam’, means “inferior,” 

and as the name of a riyer it would be desoriptiye of 
its small size as compared with other riyers in its 
neighbourhood. A glance at the map is sufficient to 
show that the Aumi is an old bed of the Eapti, which 
left the present channel near Dumariyaganj. A main 
branch of the Aumi, named the Budh Nali^ or “ old 
riyer,” which rises in the neighbourhood of B^nsi, is 
still supplied from the Eapti during the rainy season 
by a channel called Baidal Nala, or “ Quicksand 
Stream.” This fact alone affords a most deoisiye 
proof that the lower course of the Aumi, below the 
junction of the Budh Nala near Balehar, is an old bed 
of the Eapti. The name of Aumi or Avami Nadi, the 
“inferior” or “lesser riyer,” was therefore an appro- 
priate appellation of the old channel to distinguish it 
from the larger or main stream of the Eapti. 

According to the Lalita Vistdra the point where 
Buddha crossed the riyer was at the town of Maneya, 
in the district of Anuvaineya* The name of the town 
is unknown, but that of the district would appear to 
bo the same as Anaola, which is the name of the divi- 


in tlio Atlas oP India and otlicr Governrnont Maps it is named Llio 
Amiyar Tal, and tlio river is called Llic Ami ISTadi. 

^ Foucaux, translation from Tibetan, i). 21Ii. 
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sioH OH the western bank of the lower course of tlie 
Aumi river, wbicb includes both Sangr^mpur and tbe 
Aumiyar lake. Ammmeya means tbe country along 
tbe Vaineya river, or on tbe lower course of tbe Vai- 
veya. Tbe name is probably derived from Venu,, a 
“bambu,” and if so it would mean ‘‘ Bambu river,” 
and would tbus be equivalent to Bdnsij wbicb might 
be appropriately applied to it, either on account of tbe 
bambus on its banks, or because it flows past tbe town 
of Band. 

Tbe Buddhist legends of Barma and Ceylon are 
unanimous in stating that Prince Siddbtlrta, on reach- 
ing tbe bank of tbe stream where be dismissed bis 
attendants and horse, inquired its name, and on being 
informed that it was called Anoma., made a remark in 
allusion to the name of tbe river, wbicb is differently 
rendered by tbe translators. According to tbe Bur- 
mese legend* tbe name of the river was Anauma., on 
bearing wbicb tbe prince remarked, “I will not show 
myself unworthy of the high dignity I aspire to.” 
Then “ spurring his horse, tbe fierce animal leaped at 
once to tbe opposite bank.” Mr. Hardy states tbe 
occurrence oven more briefly :f “ On arriving at tbe 
river be inquired its name from the noble, and when 
be was told that it was Anoma., ‘ illustrious or honour- 
able,’ be received it as another omen in bis favour.” 
Tumour gives the story at length from the Ceylonese 
Attakaiha- oi tbe Buddbawanso. J Prince Siddhdrta 
inquired of Chhando, “ ‘ What is tbe name of this 
river ?’ — ‘ Lord, its name is Anoma? Replying, ‘ Nor 

* ‘ Legend of the Burmese Buddlia,’ by Bisbop Bigandet, p. 41 . 

t ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ p. 160. 

J Journ. Asiat. Soe. Bengal, vii. 808. 
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will there be any Anoma (inferiority) in my ordina- 
tion,’ he pressed his heel to the horse and gave him 
the signal to leap.” Tumour notes that “this remark 
involves a pun but that a ptm “ is by no means a 
matter of levity in Buddhistieal literature.” By some 
oversight, Tumour has rendered anoma by “ inferi- 
ority,” whereas its meaning is exactly the reverse, 
and is correctly given by Hardy and Bishop Bigandet. 
According to the text of the Burmese and Ceylonese 
chronicles, it would appear that the name of the river 
was Anoma, the “not inferior,” that is the “supe- 
rior,” and the prince’s remark must have been that 
so also would his ordination be anoma, or “superior.” 
But as the name of the river at the present day is 
Amii, or “ inferior,” and as Tumour’s translation of 
the word as “ inferiority” would seem to show that 
in his copy at least the name was Oma or Auma, I 
cannot help suspecting that this is the true reading ; 
and that when the prince was informed that the name 
of the river was Auma, or “ inferior,” he remarked 
“ My ordination shall be anauma, or “ superior.” If 
the original name of the stream had been Anoma, it is 
difl&cult to understand how it could have been changed 
to Aumi, which has the very opposite meaning. But 
if it was properly Aumi, that is the “inferior” or lesser 
branch of the Rapti, and it was arbitrarily changed 
by the Buddhists to Anauma, a return to the use of 
the original name would have been only a natural 
consequence of the downfall of Buddhism. 

But the identification of the Buddhistieal Anoma 
with the modern Aumi is still further confirmed by 
the existence of three significant names on the eastern 
bank of the river, within a short distance of the point 
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wHcli I have assigned for the prince’s passage of the 
stream. On reaching the opposite bank, the prince 
alighted from his horse and directed his attendant 
Chandaha to return to Kapila.* At this spot there 
stood a stupa called Chandaka-nivarttana^ or ‘‘Chan- 
daka’s return,” which in the spoken dialects would 
probably have been shortened to Chanda-hartta. This 
j)laee may, I think, be identified with the village of 
Chandaoli on the eastern bank of the Aumi river, 
near the head of the Aumiyar Lake, and 10 miles to 
the south of Gorakhpur. With his sword the prince 
then cut off his long locks of hair, chuda, which being 
thrown aloft were caught by the gods, who built a 
stupa on the spot called Cliuda-pati-ffraha, or the ‘‘heap 
of hair-locks.” In the spoken dialects this name 
would have been shortened to Chuda-gaha^ which, I 
think, may be identified with the village of Churega, 
3 miles to the north of Chandaoli. The prince next 
changed his royal garments, called kdsdga, because 
made of the fine fabrics of Kdsi, or Banfiras, for the 
plain dress of an ascetic ; and on the spot where this 
took place the people erected a stupa, named Kasdya- 
grahan^ or “doffed garments.” This place I would 
identify with the village of Kasegar, 3-|- miles to the 
south-east of Chandaoli. In favour of these identifi- 
cations I may mention that Hwen Thsang places the 
stupa of the “ doffed garments” to the east of that of 
“ Chandaka’s return ;” but his position of the stupa 
of the “ cut hair” at a short distance from that of the 
“ doffed garments” is directly opposed to the site that 
I have suggested at Chureya, which is 6 miles to the 
north of Kaseyar. It seems probable, therefore, that 

* ‘Lalita Yistara/ Foucaux, translation from Tibetan, p. 214. 
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one of my suggested identifications must be wrong ; 
but as tbe other two would appear to agree with the 
relative positions assigned by Hwen Tbsang, I think 
that they are probably correct. 

Pippalavana. 

From the Anoma river both of the Chinese pilgrims 
proceeded to visit the stupa that was erected at Pip- 
palawano over the charcoal ashes of the funeral pile of 
Buddha. The Moriyas of this city, having applied too 
late for a share of the relics of the body, were obliged 
to be content with the ashes. Fa-Hian places the 
stupa at 4 yojanas^ or 28 miles, to the east of the 
Anoma; but Hwen Thsang makes the distance 180 
to 190 li, or from 30 to 32 miles, and the bearing 
south-east. Fa-Hian does not mention the name of 
the town, but in the Burmese* and Ceylonese ohro- 
niclesf it is asXiail. Pippali-ioano, or the “Pippal-forest;” 
and in the Tibetan DiilvaX it is called the town of the 
Nyagrodlia^ or Banian-trees. Hwen Thsang also speaks 
of the “ forest of Nyagrodha-ixQBS ” as the site of the 
“ charcoal stupa,” and as he actually visited the 
place, wo must accept his testimony in preference to 
that of the distant chroniclers of Ceylon. Ho place 
of tliis name is now known ; but in the south-east 
direction indicated by Hwen Thsang, there is a largo 
forest which completely surrounds the ruins of an 
ancient city called Sahankat. This place is described 
at length by Buchanan, § who found several statues of 
Buddha amongst the ruins. It was therefore certainly 

Bigandct, ‘ Legend of tho Burmese Buddlia,’ p. 212. 

t Tumour, Journ. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 1013. 

X ‘ Asiatic Bcsearclies,’ Bengal, xx. 

§ ‘ Eastern India,’ ii. 370. See Map No. XI. for its position. 
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in existence during the flourishing period of Bud- 
dhism. It is 20 miles distant from the Chandaoli 
Ghat, on the Aumi, measured in a direct line on the 
map ; but by the road it is not less than 25 miles, 
owing to the numerous streams that intersect the 
route. The position therefore corresponds as nearly 
as possible with that assigned to the Charcoal Tower 
by Hwen Thsang, hut I have no confirmatory evidence 
to offer, unless the name of the village of Srinagar 
Kolua may he connected with Kdil^ or charcoal, which 
is not very probable. I may add, however, that the 
hearing of Kasia from Sahankat corresponds with the 
north-east direction of Eusinagara from the Charcoal 
Stupa which is recorded by Hwen Thsang. 

20. KUSINAGAEA. 

Fa-Hian places Kusinagara at 12 yojanas, or 84 
miles, to the eastward of the Charcoal Stupa, a dis- 
tance which is quite impossible when compared with 
its other recorded distances from Yaisali and Banaras.* 
Unfortunately, Hwen Thsang, contrary to his usual 
custom, has omitted to note the distance, and simply 
states that he travelled in a north-east direction for a 
long time through a vast forest, full of wild hulls and 
wild elephants, and infested with brigands. A portion 
of this forest still exists to the north and east of 8a- 
hankat, and wild elephants still abound in the Tarai 
forests to the north of Gorakhpur. 'Wilson first pro- 
posed Kasia as the site of Kusinagara, and the sug- 
gestion has since been generally adopted. The village 
is situated exactly 35 miles to the east of Gorakh- 
pur, at the crossing of two great thoroughfares. | It 

* Beal’s ‘ Fali-Hian,’ xxiv. 93. t See Map No. XI. for its position. 
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is 28 miles to the north-east of Salanhat in a direct 
line measured on the map, or about 35 miles by road. 
The distance is therefore only 5 yojanas, instead of 12, 
as noted by Ta-Hian. It cannot he placed further 
to the north-east ■without increasing its distance from 
Banaras, and lessening its distance from Yaisdli. How 
the former is limited by Hwen Thsang to 700 /«, or 
117 miles, and the latter is fixed by Fa-IIian himself 
at 25 yojanas^ or 175 miles ; and as both estimates 
agree very closely with the actual position of Kasia^ I 
am satisfied that Fa-Hian’s 12 yojanas must he a mis- 
take. Anrudhwa, near Kasia, is exactly 111 miles to 
the north-north- east of Bandras, measured in a direct 
line on the map, and cannot, therefore, he less than 
120 miles by road. The distance between Kasia and 
Yaisali, by the route which I marched, is just 140 
miles; hut this was along the new straight lines 
which have been laid out by the British authorities. 
By the old winding native tracks the distance would 
have been much greater, or certainly not less than 
160 miles. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit the walls of 
Kusinaynra were in ruins, and the place was almost 
deserted ; but the brick foundations of the old capital 
occupied a circuit of about 12 A’, or 2 miles. The 
existing ruins between Anrudhwa and Elasia arc scat- 
tered over a much larger space ; but some of those 
were certainly outside the city, and it is now quite 
impossible to ascertain its exact limits. It most pro- 
bably occupied the site of the mound of ruins to the 
north-cast of the village of Anrudhwa. The spot 
where Buddha obtained Nirvana would then corre- 
spond with the site of the stupa and ruins now called 
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Matlia-hu'dr-ha-kot^ or tlie ‘‘fort of tlie Dead Prince,” 
and the spot vhere his body was burned would corre- 
spond with the site of the great stupa now called De- 
visthdn. The former lies to the north-west of Anrudhwa, 
and to the west of the old channel of the Chota Gandak, 
or Hiranyavati riyer, which is still occasionally filled 
after heavy rain. The latter lies to the north-east of 
Anrudhwa, and to the east of the old channel of the 
Mirana^ or Chota Gandak. 

The only name now associated with the ruins near 
Easia is that of Mdthd Kudr^ or the “ Dead Prince.” 
Mr. Liston gives the name as Mdta^ but a Brahman of 
the neighbouring village of Bishanpur, who wrote the 
name for me, spelt it as I have given it, Mdthd. As 
this spelling points to the derivation of the word from 
MaiJia, or M^tha, “ to kill,” I have translated Mdthd 
Kudr as the “ Dead Prince,” which I refer to Buddha 
himself after his death, or, in the language of the 
Buddhists, after his obtainment of Nirvdna. Hwcn 
Thsang, when speaking of Sdkyci’s assumption of the 
mendicant’s dress, calls him Kumdra Bdja^ or the 
“ Eoyal Prince ; ” but although this title was never, 
I believe, applied to him by the learned after his as- 
sumption of Buddhahood, it does not seem at all im- 
probable that it may have remained in common use 
amongst the people. "We know from Hwon Thsang 
that on the spot where Buddha died there was a brick 
vihdr, or temple monastery, in which was enshrined a 
recumbent statue of Buddha on his death-bed, with 
his head towards the north. Eow this statue would 
naturally have been the principal object of veneration 
at Eusinagara, and although amongst the learned it 
might have been called the “ statue of the Nirvana^ 
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yet I can readily Lelieve that its more popular name 
amongst all classes would have been the “ statue of 
the Dead Prince.” I am therefore of opinion that the 
name of Mdthd Kucir, which still clings to the ruins 
of Kasia, has a direct reference to the death of Buddha, 
which, according to his followers, took place at Ku- 
sinagara, on the full moon of the Yaisakh, 543 u.c. 
The continuance of this name down to the present 
day is a strong argument in favour of the identifica- 
tion of Kasia as the “ death-place ” of Buddha. 

KhuJehundo — Kaliaon. 

On leaving Kusinagara, BEwen Thsang directed his 
steps towards Bandras, and after having travelled 
about 200 or 33 miles, to the south-west, ho 
reached a large town where lived a Brahman who 
was devoted to Buddhism.* If we adhere rigidly to 
the south-west hearing, we must identify this large 
town with Sahankat, near Eudrapur. But this place 
has already been identified with Fippalavana, and is 
not upon tlic high-road to Banaras. As Hwen Thsang 
specially mentions the Brahman’s hospitality to travel- 
lers going and coming, it is certain that the large 
town must have been on the high-road between Ku- 
sinagara and Banaras. Now the high-road could never 
have passed through Eudrapur, as it would have en- 
tailed the passage of the Eapti in addition to that of 
th(i Ghilgra, while Eudrainir itscE is not on the direct 
line to Banaras. It is quite clear that the high-road 
must have crossed the Ghagra somewhere below the 
junction of the Eapti. According to the people, the 
old passage of the GlAgra was at Mahili, 4 miles to 
* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Tlisanpj,’ ii. 3d9. 

2 F 
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the south of Kahaon^ and 7 miles below the confluence 
of the two rivers. From Kasia to the Mahili Ghat 
the route would have passed through the ancient 
towns of KhuJehundo and Kahaon^ both of which still 
possess many remains of antiquity. But the former 
is only 28 miles from Kasia, while the latter is 35 
miles. Both are undoubtedly Brahmanical ; but while 
the ruins at Khukhundo are nearly all of middle age, 
those at Kahaon are at least as old as the time of 
Skanda Gupta, who lived several centuries before the 
time of Ilwen Thsang. I am inclined, therefore, to 
prefer the claim of Kahaon as the representative of 
Ilwen Thsang’s ancient city, partly on account of its 
undoubted antiquity, and partly because its distance 
from Kasia agrees better with the pilgrim’s estimate 
than that of the larger town of Khukhundo.* 

Pd'wd^ or Padraona. 

In the Ceylonese chronicles the town of Pdwd is 
mentioned as the last halting-place of Buddha before 
reaching Kusinagara, where ho died. After his death 
it is again mentioned in the account of Kflsyapa’s 
journey to Kusinagara to attend at the cremation of 
Buddha’s corpse. Pdiod was also famous as one of 
the eight cities which obtained a share of the relics of 
Buddha. In the Ceylonese chronicles it is noted as 
being only 12 miles from Kusinagara, j* towards the 
Gandak river. Kow 12 miles to the north-north-cast 
of Kasia there is a considerable village named Pada- 
raona^ or Padara-vana, with a large mound covered 
with broken bricks, in which several statues of 

* See Map No. XT. for the positions of both places. 

t Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, viii. 1005 ; note from Bud- 
dhaghoso. 
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Buddha have been found. The name of Padara-vana, 
or Padarban, might easily be shortened to Parban, 
Paban, and Pdwd. In the Tibetan ‘ Kahgyur this 
town is called Bigpnchan, but as the meaning of the 
name is not given, it is impossible to say whether it 
is an original Indian name or a Tibetan translation. 
Between PS,w^ and Kusinagara there was a stream 
called Kukutthd, or Kalcuk1idd{ at which Buddha 
stopped to bathe and drink. This must be the pre- 
sent Bddhi, or Barhi, or BandJii Nala, which, after a 
course of 36 miles, joins the Cliota Gandak, or Ilirana 
river on its left bank, 8 miles below Easia. 

31. VARANASI, OR BANARAS. 

In the seventh century the kingdom of Po.lo.ni.sse, 
or Vardnasi^ was 4000 or 667 miles, in circuit, and 
the capital, which was on the western bank of the 
Ganges, was from 18 to 19 /«', or 3 miles, in length, 
and from 5 to 6 or 1 mile, in breadth. Its probable 
boundaries, with reference to the surrounding king- 
doms, were the Gomati river on the north, a line 
drawn from the Gomati to Allahabad and up the Tons 
to Bilh^ri on the west, a line drawn from Bilh&ri to 
Sonhat on the south, and the Eehand Earmmn^sa and 
Ganges rivers on the east. With these limits the 
circuit is 595 miles taken direct on the map, or about 
650 miles in actual road measurement. 

The city of Bandras is situated on the left bank of 
the Ganges, between the Barnd Nadi on the north- 
cast, and the Asi Ndla on the south-west. The Barnd, 

* Cflotna do Kdriis, Bengal * Asiatic Eescarclies/ xx. 

t Tke first name is found in the Ceylonese chronicles, the second in 
the Burmese version. 


2 P 2 
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or Varanci, is a considerable rivulet, wbicb rises to tbe 
north of Allahabad, and has a course of about 100 
miles. The Asi is a mere brook, of no length, and, 
owing to its insignificant size, it does not appear in 
any of our most detailed maps. It is not entered in 
the Indian Atlas Sheet, Ho. 88, which is on the scale 
of 4 miles to the inch, nor even in the larger litho- 
graphed map of the district of Banaras, on the double 
scale of 2 miles to the inch. This omission has led 
the learned French academician M. Yivien de Saint- 
Martin to doubt the existence of the Asi as a tributary 
of the Ganges, and he conjectures that it may be only 
a branch of the Bnrnd^ and that the joint stream called 
the Varanasi* may have communicated its name to 
the city. The Asi Ndla will, however, be found as 
I have described it, in James Prinsep’s map of the 
city of Benares, published by Hullmandel, as well as 
in the small map which I have prepared to illustrate 
this account of the remains at Banfiras. The position 
of the Asi is also accurately described by BE. H. 
Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary, under the word 
Varanasi. I may add that the road from Bandras to 
Bdmnagar crosses the Asi just outside the city, and 
only a short distance from its confluence with the 
river. The points of junction of both streams with 
the Ganges are considered particularly holy, and ac- 
cordingly temples .have been erected both at Barnd 
Bangani below the city, and at Asi Sungam above the 


* In M. Julien^s 'Life and Pilgrimage of Hiouen Thsang,’ i. 132, 
and ii. 354, it is stated that " this river is also called JPo-lo-ni-se, or 
VardnasiJ' But this is a mistake of the translator, as pointed out by 
Dr. Pitzedward Hall. The true name of the river is Po-lo-nie, or 
Vai^and, 
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city. From the joint names of these two streams, 
which hound the city to the north and south, the 
Brahmans derive Varanasi, or Varanasi, which is said 
to he the Sanskrit form of the name of Banm'as. But 
the more usual derivation amongst the common people 
is from E^ja Bandr, who is said to have rebuilt the 
city about 800 years ago. 

Both of these streams are mentioned by Abul Fazl,* 
who says “ Bardnasi, commonly called Bandras, is a 
large city situated between two rivers, the Barnd and 
the AsiP Bishop Heberf also mentions that he was 
informed by the Eaja of Bandas that the name “had 
anciently been Bardnas, from two rivers, Bara and 
Nasa, which here fall into the Granges.” The worthy 
Bishop supposes that they must join the Ganges 
underground, as no such rivers are set down on the 
map ; but two pages afterwards he records that his 
boats arrived “ off the mouth of the small river which 
loads to Secrole,” that is to the cantonment of BanS.ras. 
It may perhaps be objected that this was only a report 
from his servants, and that he had not actually seen 
the river ; but as the Bishop lived with Mr. Brooke 
to the north of the Barn^, he must have crossed that 
river by the large stone bridge at least twice every 
day during his stay at the holy city of the Hindus. 

Ban^lras is celebrated amongst the Buddhists as the 
scene where the groat teacher first expounded his doc- 
trine, or as they metaphorically express it, where he 
first began “ to turn the wheel of the law.” This 
is one of the four great events in the life of Buddha, 
and the stupa which was built upon the spot was 
esteemed as one of the four great monuments of 

t ‘Journal,’ i. 397-399. 


* ‘ Ayin Akbari,’ ii. 28. 
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Buddhism. This stupa, now called Lhamek, is situ- 
ated about 3|- miles to the north of the city, amidst 
an extensive mass of ruias, -which are surrounded on 
three sides by large artificial lakes. The name of 
BhameJc is most probably only an abbreviation of the 
Sanskrit Dharmmopadesaka, the “ Teacher of Dharm- 
ma.” This is the common term still in use to desig- 
nate any religious teacher ; but bearing in mind that 
on this spot Buddha first began to “ turn the wheel 
of the law ” [dharmma-c1iaJcra\ the name is peculiarly 
appropriate for the stupa. The term is also used in 
the simpler form of Dharmmadesaka, which in familiar 
conversation would naturally be shortened to Blimn- 
madeh and Bhaviek. 

The earliest name of this city was Kdni, which is 
still in common use, either alone or joined with the 
later name, as Easi-Banfu-as. It is, perhaps, the 
Kassida, or Kassidia, of Ptolemy. The name is re- 
ferred to Kdsi-rdja, who was one of the early progeni- 
tors of the Lunar race. He was succeeded by twenty 
descendants, all Eajas of Kasi, amongst whom was the 
celebrated Divoddsa. 

22. GAEJAPATIPUEA. 

Prom Ban^lras, Hwen Thsang travelled eastivard for 
about 300 li, or 50 miles, to the kingdom of Chen-eJm^ 
which is a Chinese translation of the original name, 
meaning “ lord-of-battles.” M. Julien proposes Yod- 
hapati or YodJiardja-pura ; but as the translation alone 
is given, we have a choice of several terms, as Vigra- 
liapati^ Yudhandtha, Ranaswdmi, etc. The capital 
situated on the Ganges was 10 or If miles, in 
circuit. The place thus described is certainly GMzi- 
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wMcli is ontlie Ganges just 50 miles to the east 
of Banaras. The present name was given by the 
Muhammadans, and is said to be only a slight altera- 
tion of the original Hindu name of Garjpur. This is 
most probably the name referred to by Hwen Thsang, 
as Garjan^ which means primarily any roaring noise, 
signifies also “battle,” and Garjana-pati is a title of 
the “ god of war.” Ghazipur is now a large city 
about 2 miles in length, and 5 or 6 miles in circum- 
ference. Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the 
district at 2000 H, or 333 miles, which is almost 
exactly the size of the tract lying between the GMgra 
on the north and the Gomati on the south, from Tanda 
on the west to the confluence of the Ganges and 
Ghdgra. 

At 200 li, or 33 miles, to the east of the capital, 
Hwen Thsang visited the AoiddhaJearna monastery, 
which was adorned with very fine sculptures. Pollow- 
ing the bearing and distance, this place should be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of Baliya on the bank 
of the Ganges. Aoiddhakarna means the “ pierced 
cars,” and I think it possible that the name may still 
be preserved in Bikapur, a village 1 mile to the east 
of Baliya, as Aoiddhakarna-pura might easily be 
shortened to Bidkarnpur and Bikanpur. It seems pro- 
bable also that this is the same place that is men- 
tioned by Ba-Hian under the name of the “ Vast soli- 
tude,”* which he places between Patna and Banaras, 
at 10 yojanas, or 70 miles, from the former, and 12 
yojanas, or 84 miles, from the latter. The Indian name 
is not given, but as the literal translation of th(j “ vast 

* ‘Fo-hwe-Jci,’ chap, xxxiy. The Eev. Mr. Seal in his translation calls 
this Vih&r simply the “ Desert.” 
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solitude ” would be Vrihadaranjja or Bidaran, this name 
might easily be altered, either by ignorance or design, 
to BiddhJcarn. The two distances from Patna and 
Banaras agree exactly with the position of Baliya, 
which is 72 miles from the former, and 86 miles from 
the latter. 

From the monastery Hwen Thsang travelled to the 
south-east for 100 A', or 16 miles, to the Ganges, which 
he crossed, and then turning to the south for some un- 
recorded distance he reached the town of Mo.ho.so.lo, 
or MaJtdsdra. This place was inhabited by Brahmans 
who had no respect for the faith of Buddha. It has 
been identified by M. Vivien de Saint-Martin with 
the village of Masdr, 6 miles to the west of Ara 
(Arrah of the maps), near which Buchanan discovered 
some ruined buildings, and a considerable number of 
Brahmanical figures.* The pilgrim then suddenly 
mentions his arrival at the temple of Na-lo-^en, or 
Ndrdyana^ to the north of the Ganges, without stating 
either its distance or bearing from the last place. But 
with reference to his subsequent route to Yaisfili, I 
feel satisfied that he must have crossed the Ganges 
above B,evelyavj^ which is nearly due north from Masdr 
exactly 16 miles, or 100 li. This point, near the 
confluence of the Ganges and Ghagra, is deemed es- 
pecially holy, and numerous temples have been erected 
on the bank of the united streams just above Eevel- 
ganj. Here then I would place the site of Hwen 
Thsang’s temple of N^rayana or Vishnu, which he de- 
scribes as being two storeys in height, and adorned 
with the most marvellous sculptures in stone. 

At 30 li, or 5 miles, to the east of the temple there 

* ‘Eastern India/ i. 143. 
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was a famous stupa built by Asoka on the spot wbere 
Buddha had overcome and converted certain evil 
Demons, who were said to live upon human flesh.* 
The Demons embraced Buddhism, or as it was ex- 
pressed by the ancient Buddhists, sought the refuge or 
asylum of the Three Precious ones, that is, of the Bud- 
dhist Triad, Buddha^ JDharma^ and Bangha. Now Barana 
is the Sanskrit term for asylum or refuge, and as this 
is also the true name of the district of Sdran^ in 
which the conversion of the Demons was said to have 
taken place, I conclude that the monument erected on 
the spot must have been called ' the Barana Btupa^ or 
Asylum Tope. The stupa must therefore have been 
one of considerable celebrity, as there can be little 
doubt that its name was eventually imposed on the 
district in which it stood. Now 5 miles to the east 
of Ecvclganj will bring us to Chapra, the present 
capital of the Bar an district. Unfortunately I cannot 
find any information whatever about Ohapra ; but it is 
certain that it must have been a place of considerable 
consequence, otherwise it would not have been selected 
as the British head-quarters of the district. 

Prom the Asylum stupa the pilgrim proceeded 100 
or 1G-| miles, to the south-east to another stupa, which 
was reputed to have been built by the Brahman Drona 
over the vessel with which he measured the relics of 
Buddha. According to the Ceylonese scriptures this 
stupa was built by the Brahman Bono (or Drona), 
over the Kimbhdn or measuring-vessel, and was there- 
fore called the Kumbhdn stupa. | Hardy calls the 

* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Tlisang,’ ii. 381. See Map No. XI. 

Tumour, Journ. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 1013. 
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Bratmaii DroJia, and the vessel a ‘‘ golden measui-e.”* 
In the Burmese books the vessel is the same, but the 
Brahman is named Dauna.\ In the Tibetan account 
the name of Drona is referred to the ‘‘ measure ” of 
the relics, which is certainly wrong, as the Brahman 
did not obtain any of the relics, but only the vessel 
with which he had measured them. This vessel was 
most probably equal to a drona in capacity, as each 
of the eight shares of the relics is said to have mea- 
sured one drona. The stupa may, therefore, have 
been called the Drona stupa, because it held the drona 
measuring-vessel with which the Brahman had divided 
the relies amongst the eight rival claimants. But this 
was not the only name of the monument, as the 
Ceylonese chronicler calls it the Kumbha stupa. How 
a Jcumhha is a water- vessel of large size, which may be 
seen sculptured on many Indian pillars as a round 
wide-mouthed vase full of flowers. I can find no name 
like Kumbha or Drona in the position indicated by 
Hwen Thsang at 17 miles to the south of east from 
Chapra. But at that spot there is a village named 
De^Jmdra, which, as de^h is the common Hindi name 
of a large metal vessel of exactly the same shape as 
the kumbha, may possibly be only an altered form of 
the original name. But deff is also the Persian term 
for a similar vessel, and I would therefore only refer 
to Degwdra as a convenient name to remember, because 
it has the same signification, and occupies the same 
position as the famous Kumbha stupa of Buddhist his- 
tory. 

* ‘Manual of Buddhism,’ p. 351. 

t Bigandet’s ‘Legend of Burmese Buddha,’ p. 212. 
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23. VAISALI. 

Prom the stupa of the measuring-vessel, Hwen. 
Thsang proceeded to the north-east for 140 or 150 li, 
or 23 to 25 miles, to Vaisdli. He mentions having 
crossed the Ganges on the road ; hut as he was already 
to the north of that river, his notice must certainly 
refer to the GandaJc, which flows within 12 miles of 
Degwara. "We must therefore look for Vaisdli to the 
east of the Gandak. Here, accordingly, we And the 
village of Besdrh, with an old ruined fort which is 
still called Baja-Bisal-lca-ffarli, or the fort of Haja Visala, 
who was the reputed founder of the ancient Vaisali. 
Hwen Thsang states that the Eoyal Palace was between 
4 and 5 li, or from 3500 to 4400 feet in circuit, which 
agrees with the size of the old fort, according to my 
measurement of 1580 feet by 750 feet, or 4600 feet 
in circuit, along the lines of the ruined walls. The place 
is mentioned by Abul Pazl, as Besdr* and it is still a 
considerable village, surrounded with brick ruins. It 
is exactly 23 miles from Begwdra^ but the direction is 
north-north-east, instead of north-east. This position 
also agrees with Hwen Thsang’s subsequent distance 
and bearing to the bank of the Ganges opposite Pdtali- 
putra, or Patna, which was due south 120 li,-\ or 20 
miles, the actual position of Hdjipur on the north 
bank of the Ganges being 20 miles almost due south. 
The ruined fort of Besdrh thus presents such a per- 
fect coincidence of name, position, and dimensions 
with the ancient city of Vaisdli, that there can bo no 
reasonable doubt of their identity. 

* 'Ay in Akbari,’ ii. 198. See Map JSTo. XI. for iia poeiLion. 

•| Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ li. 399. 90 U to Swetapnra, plus 30 li 
to the Ganges, or together 120 li from Vaisali. lu the pilgx'im’s life, 
the distance to Swelapura is said to be 100 U-, vol. i. p. 137. 
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According to Hivcn Tlisang’s estimate, the king- 
dom of Vaisdli was 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit,* 
which is certainly too great, unless it included the 
neighbouring kingdom of Vriji, which he described as 
4000 /e, or 667 miles, in circuit. Now the capital of 
Yriji is said to he only 500 li, or 83 miles, to the north- 
east of Yaisali ; and as both of the districts are placed 
between the mountains and the Ganges, it is quite 
certain that there must he some mistake in the esti- 
mated dimensions of one of these. The utmost limit 
that can be assigned to the joint districts, with refer- 
ence to the surrounding States, is not more than 750 
or 800 miles in circuit, from the foot of the mountains 
to the Ganges on the south, and from the Gandak on 
the west to the Mah^nadi on the east. I conclude, 
therefore, either that there is some mistake or exag- 
geration in the estimated size of one or both of the 
districts, or that the two districts are the same king- 
dom under different names. That the latter was actually 
the case, I will now endcayour to show. 

In one of the Buddhist legends, quoted by Burnouf, f 
Buddha proceeds with Ananda to the CJidpdla stupa, 
and seating himself under a tree, thus addresses his 
disciple : “ How beautiful, 0 Ananda, is the city of 
Vaisdli, the land of the Vrijisj'^ etc. In the time of 
Buddha, and for many centuries afterwards, the people 
of Yaisali were Licfihavis ; and in the Trikanda- 
sesha, the names of Lichliavi, Vaidelia, and Tirabhukti, 
are given as synonymous. Vaidelia is well known to 
the readers of the E^lmayava as a common name of 
Mitldla, the country of Eaja Janaka, whose daughter 

* Julieu’s ‘ Hioueu Thsang,’ ii. 384. 

t Introduction a I’Hist. du Buddli. Ind. p. 74. 
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Sita is also named VaideJu. Tirabliukti is the present 
Tirahuti^ or Tirhut. Now, the modern town of Janak- 
pur, in the Mithari district, is acknowledged by the 
universal consent of the natives of the country, to be 
the same place as the ancient Janakpur, the capital of 
MitJdla. It also corresponds exactly with the position 
assigned by BEwen Thsang to Chen-shu-na, the capital 
of Yriji. M. Yivien de Saint-Martin reads the Chinese 
name as Che4hu-na, but M. Stanislas Julien renders 
it by Chha-su-na^ and points out that the second cha- 
racter is found in iSukra, and I may add also in Sudra. 
The correct rendering of the name is doubtful ; but if 
the bearing and distance recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims are correct, it i& almost certain that the capi- 
tal of Vriji in the seventh century must have been 
at Janakpur. 

Hwen Thsang gives the name of the country in its 
Sanskrit form, as Fo-li-shi, or Friji ; but it is also 
stated that the people of the north called the country 
8an-fa-sld, or Samvaji,* which is the Pali form of 
Sanivriji, or the ‘‘United FrijisF Prom this name, I 
infer that the Vrijis were a large tribe which was 
divided into several branches, namely, the Lichhavis 
of YaisMi, the VaideJds of Mithila, the TirabhuMis 
of Tirhut, etc. Either of these divisions separately 
might therefore be called Vrijis, or any two together 
might be called Vrijis, as well as Samvrijis, or the 
“United VrijisP We have a parallel case in the 
warlike tribe of the Jddgris^ or Sambdgris of the Satlej, 
which consisted of three separate divisions. I con- 
clude therefore that Vaisdli was a single district in the 
territories of the United Vrijis, or TVajjis, and there- 
* ‘ Hiouen TJisang,’ ii. 402 ; note by M. Stanislas Julien. 
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fore tliat the estimated size of Vaisali proper, as re- 
corded by Hwen Thsang, is a simple mistake. Perhaps 
we should read 1500 li, or 250 miles, instead of 5000 
li, or 833 miles. In this case the district of Taishli 
would he limited to the south-west corner of the 
country of the Yrijis, to the westward of the little 
Gandak river. 

To the north-west of Yaisdli, at somewhat less than 
200 or 33 miles, Hwen Thsang places the ruins of 
an ancient town, which had been deserted for many 
ages. There Buddha was said to have reigned in a 
previous existence, as a Chahravartti Maja, or supreme 
ruler, named Mahddeva, and a stupa still existed to 
commemorate the fact. The name of the place is not 
given, hut the hearing and distance point to Kesariya^ 
an old ruined town, just 30 miles to the north-north- 
west of Yaishli. The place possesses a mound of ruins 
with a lofty stupa on the top, which the people attri- 
bute to Haja Vena Chahravartti. In the Purdnas also, 
Baja Yena is called a Chahravartti, or supreme mo- 
narch ; and I have found his name as widely spread 
through northern India as that of Bama, or the 
five Pandus. This monument stands at the point of 
crossing of the two great thoroughfares of the district, 
namely, that from Patna northward to Bettiah, and 
that from Chapra across the Gandak to Nephl. It is 
a curious illustration of this fact that Buddha him- 
self, according to the Ceylonese chronicles, informed 
Ananda,* that “for a Chahravrirlti Baja they build 
the thwpo at a spot where four principal roads meet.” 
I have little doubt therefore that this is the identical 
place indicated by the Chinese pilgrim. 

* Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 1006. 
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24. VEIJI. 

FromYaisali, Hwen Thsang proceeded to thenortli- 
east for 500 or 83 miles, to Po-li-sJd, or Vriji^ wliicli 
has already been identified as the territory of the 
powerful tribe of Wajji, or Vriji. In the time of 
Buddha, the Vrijis were divided into several clans, as 
the lAchhams^ the Vaidehis^ the Tirabhuktis, and others, 
whose names are unknown. The exact number of 
their clans would appear to have been eight, as crimi- 
nals were arraigned before the aUjiakulaka^ * or “ eight 
clans,” which would appear to have been a jury com- 
posed of one member from each of the separate divisions 
of the tribe. Hwen Thsang mentions that the people 
of the north called them 8an-fa-shi, or Samvajji, that 
is the “United Yajjis,” — and the same name is re- 
ferred to in the long and interesting account of the 
people of TFajji^ which is given by Tumour from the 
Pali chronicles of Ceylon. The great monarch 
Jjatasatru, of Magadha, wishing to subdue the “great 
and powerful ” people of Wajji, sent his minister to 
consult Buddha as to the best means of accomplishing 
his object. The Baja is informed that so long as the 
people of Wajji remained “united,” they would be 
invincible. The Eaja, by a sti'atagem of his minister, 
,,in the course of three years, so comj)lctoly disunited 
their rulers, one from another, that no two would walk 
the same road together,” and they were accordingly 
subdued without making any resistance. According 
to Tumour, “ the union of the Wajjian states con- 
sisted of a confederation of chiofs.”J The name of 

* Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, yii. 993, and note. 

t JUd^ vii. 99“2, t Ibid, yii. 992, note. 
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8am-vriji^ or tlie ‘‘United Vrijis,’’^ was therefore a de- 
scriptive title of the whole nation of eight clans, who, 
as Buddha remarked, were accustomed to hold frequent 
meetings, to act in concert, and to uphold the ancient 
Wajjian institutions. No king is mentioned, hut the 
people are stated to have respected and obeyed the 
orders of their elders. 

According to Hwen Thsang the country of the 
Vrijis was long from east to west, and narrow from 
north to south.* This description corresponds ex- 
actly with the tract of country lying between the 
Gandak and Mahanadi rivers, which is 300 miles in 
length by 100 miles in breadth. Within these limits 
there are several ancient cities, some of which may pos- 
sibly have been the capitals of the eight different clans 
of the Yrijis. Of these Vaisdli, Kesari^a, Janakpur 
have abeady been noticed; the others are Namnd- 
garh, Simrun, Darhanga, Paraniga^ and Motihdri. The 
last three are still inhabited and are well known ; but 
Simrun has been deserted for upwards-of 550 years, 
while Navandgarh has probably been abandoned for 
at least fifteen centuries. Simrun has been described 
by Mr. Hodgson, j but its ruins still require to be 
carefully surveyed before we can form an opinion as 
to its probable antiquity. I visited Navandgarh my- 
self in 1862, and found it one of the oldest and most 
interesting places in northern India. 

Navandgarh or Naonadgarh is a ruined fort from 
250 to 300 feet square at top and 80 feet in height. 
It is situated close to the large village of Lauriga, 15 
miles to the north-north-west of Bettiah and 10 miles 

* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ ii. 402. See Map No. XI. 
t See Map No. XI. 
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from tlie nearest point of th.e Gandak river.* The 
aneient remains eonsist of a handsome stone pillar, 
surmounted by a lion and inscribed with Asoka’s 
edicts, and of three rows of earthen barrows or co- 
nical ' mounds of earth, of which two rows lie from 
north to south, and the third from east to west. Now 
the stupas usually met with are built cither of stone 
or of brick ; but the earliest stupas were mere mounds 
of earth, of which these are the most remarkable spe- 
cimens that I have seen. I believe that they are the 
sepulchral monuments of the early kings of the coun- 
try prior to the rise of Buddhism, and that their date 
may be assumed as ranging from 600 to 1600 b.c. 
Every one of these barrows is called simply bhisa^ or 
“mound,” but the whole are said to have been the 
hots or fortified dwellings of the ministers and nobles 
of Eaja Ultdiipat^ while the fort of Navandgarh was 
the king’s own residence. The word siiipa meant 
originally only a “mound of earth,” and this is the 
meaning given to it by Colebrookc, in his translation 
of the ‘ Amara Zosha.’ I believe that these earthen 
stupas or clinilyas of Navandgarh must form part of 
those alluded to by Buddha himself in h!s sixth ques- 
tion addressed to Ananda about the people of Vriji;t 
“ Anundo ! hast thou heard that the Wajjians, what- 
ever the number may be of the tFajjian chetiydni be- 
longing to the Wajjian (rulers), whether situated 
within or without (the city), they maintain, respect, 
reverence, and make offerings to them ; and that they 
keep upwithout diminution the ancient offerings, the an- 
cient observances, and the ancient sacrifices righteously 

* See Map No. XI. 

t Tumour, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 994. 

2 O 
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made ?” these chetiydni could not have been 

Buddhist stupas^ as Buddha himself put the question 
during his lifetime. Accordingly, the author of the 
Ceylonese ‘Atthakathd’ explains that they are yah- 
Jiatthdndni^ or edifices belonging to Takha, or demon 
■worship. The Yakkas, in Sanskrit YaJcsJia and Jaksha, 
were the attendants of Kmera, the God of Eiches, and 
the guardians of his treasures, and their chief resi- 
dence was called Alakapura. Now somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Gandak there was a city named 
Alakappo, inhabited by a people named Balaya or 
Buluka^ who obtained a share of Buddha’s relics. It 
is probable, therefore, that this city oi.Aluhappo may 
have been connected with the early Yaksha worship, 
and that the pre-Buddhistical stdpas of Navandgarh 
may be some of the ancient chaityas of the Vrijis that 
were referred to by Buddha. If so, the Balayas or 
Buliokas of Alakappo must have been one of the eight 
elans of the Vrijis^ a conclusion which is rendered still 
more pi’obable by the vicinity of Akkappo to the 
Gandak river. 

25. nepaea. 

Prom Yriji the Chinese pilgrim visited Ni.po.lo, or 
Nep^la, which he places to tbe north-west at 1400 or 
1600 /^, or 233 to 250 miles.* Prom Janakpur there 
are two routes to Nepal, one by the Kamald river, 
and the other by the Bhdginati or Bhdyaoati river ; 
but the distance is not more than 150 miles by cither 
of them. The circuit of the country is said to be 
4000 li, or 667 miles, which is much too small, unless 
the estimate refers to the district of NepM Proper on 

* Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Tlisang/ ii. 407. 
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tlie Sapfa Kuusiki^ or seven streams of tlie Kosi river. 
But in this case the hill country on the Gandak river 
must have been a separate territory, "which is very 
improbable. I would therefore assign to NepM the 
basins of both rivers, and alter Hwen Thsang’s esti- 
mate to 6000 /«, or 1000 miles, which is about the 
actual size of the two valleys. 

The Eaja of NepM was a Kshatriya of the race of 
LicMiavi named Ansu-Varmma^ who is probably the 
Anglm Varmma of the native histories, as he belonged 
to the Newarit or Newar dynasty of conquerors. As 
a Liohha"vi, Ausu Varmma must also have been a fo- 
reigner, that -is one of the Vrijis of Yais^lli. The 
dates likewise correspond, as Angliu Varmma is the 
fifteenth ruler prior to Eaghava Deva, who esta- 
blished the Newar era in a.d. 880. Allowing seven- 
teen years to each reign, the accession of Anghu 
Varmma will be fixed in a.d. 625, and Hwen Thsang’s 
visit in A..D. 637 will fall towards the end of his 
reign. 

It is curious that the kings of Tibet and Lad^k 
also trace their descent from the Lichhavis. But if 
their claims are well founded they must have been 
offshoots from the NepM branch of the family. Now 
the Lichhavi conquest of Nepal is assigned to Ne- 
warit, who preceded Anghu Varmma by 37 reigns, 
which at 17 ycai-s each, will give a period of 629 
years, equivalent to B.c. 4 for his accession. The 
Tibetan history begins with the accession of Ngah- 
khri-Tsanpo, whose date is roughly fixed at 500 years 
prior to Lha-Thofkori in a.d. 407, or about 93 b.c. 
But as Lha-Thothori’s fifth successor was born in a.d. 
627, there must be an error of about one century and 

2 0 2 
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a half in the date of 407. Applying this correction 
to the date of the first king, the Lichhavi conquest 
cannot be fixed earlier than a.d. 50, or about two 
generations after the conquest of NepS,!. 

26 . magadha. 

From Nepal, Hwen Thsang returned to Vaisdli, and 
then proceeding to the south, crossed the Ganges and 
entered the capital of Magadha. He notes that the city 
■was originally called Kmumajoura, that it had been de- 
serted for a long time, and "was then in ruins. It -was 
70 /«, or 11 1 miles, in circuit, exclusive of the ne-vv 
town of Pdtaliputra-pura. This name the Greeks 
slightly altered to Palibothra on the authority of Me- 
gasthenes, whose account is preserved by Arrian.* 
“ The capital city of India is Paliboihra, in the con- 
fines of the Prasii, near the confluence of the two 
great rivers Erannoboas and Ganges. Eranuoboas is 
reckoned the third river throughout all India, and is 
inferior to none but the Indus and the Ganges, into 
the last of which it discharges its waters. Megas- 
thenes assures us that the length of this city is 80 
stadia, the breadth 15 ; that it is surrounded with a 
ditch, which takes up 6 acres of ground and is 30 
cubits deep ; that -the walls are adorned with 570 towers 
and 64 gates.” ' According to this account the cai)ital 
of Magadha in the time of Selcukos Nikator was 220 
stadia, or 25^ miles, in circuit. This is about the size 
of the modern city of Patna, which when surveyed by 
Buchanan was 9 miles in length by 2|- miles in 
breadth, t or 22-|- miles, in circumference. In the 

* ‘ Indiea,’ x. Strabo, xv. 1. 36, gives exactly tlie same account. 

t Gazetteer in v. Patna ; lie gives the area as 20 square miles. 
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seventh century, therefore, we may readily admit that 
the old city of Kusumapura may have boon about 
half this size, or 11 miles in circuit, as stated by Ilwen 
Thsang. 

Diodorus* attributes the foundation of the city to 
Hcrakles, by whom he may perhaps mean Bala-BS-ma, 
the brother of Krishna, but this early origin is not 
countenanced by the native authorities. According to 
the Vdyu Purana| the city of Kusumapura or Tdfali- 
putra was founded by Eaja TIdayS,swa, the grandson of 
Ajatasatru, who was the well-known contemporary of 
Buddha : but the ‘ IMahawanso ’ makes TJdaya the son of 
Ajatasatru. According to the Buddhist accounts,:!: 
when Buddha crossed the Ganges, on his last journey 
from Et1j agriha to Yaisdli, the two ministers of Ajata- 
satru, king of Magadha, were engaged in building a 
fort at the village of Patali as a check upon the 
Wajjians, or people of Vriji. Buddha then predicted 
that it would become a great city. From these con- 
emring authorities I conclude that the building of 
the city of Pdialiputra was actually begun in the 
reign of Ajatasatru, but was not finished until the 
reign of his son, or grandson, TJdaya, about b.c. 450. 

The position of the city at the junction of the 
Ganges and Erannohoas was formerly supposed to re- 
fer to the confluence of the Gandnk or Hiranpavati, 
which joins the Ganges immediately oijposito Patna. 
But it has been conclusively shown by Mr. Eaven- 
shaw§ that the Son river frmorly joined the Ganges 


^ Hiat. Univorfl., ii. 24. 
t Wilson’s ‘ Vishnu Purana/ p. 4C7, note 45. 

J Turnoiir, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vii. 998. 
§ Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, xiv. 137. 
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just above the city of Patna. As tbe Sana, or “ golden ” 
river, is also called tbe Iliranya-hdha, or tbe golden, 
on account of its broad yellow sands, its identifica- 
tion with tbe Erannoboas is complete both as to name 
and position. 

Strabo and Pliny agree witb Arrian in calling tbe 
people of Palibotbra by tbe name of Frasii, wbicb 
modern writers have unanimously referred to tbe 
Sanskrit prdchya, or ‘‘ eastern.” But it seems to me 
that Prasii is only tbe Greek form of Falddya or 
Pardsiya, a “man of Paldsa or Pardsa'"^ which is an 
actual and well-known name of Magadha^ of wbicb 
Palibothra was tbe capital. It obtained tbis name 
from tbe Paldsa, or Butea frondosa, wliicb still grows 
as luxuriantly in tbe province as in the time of Hwen 
Tbsang.* Tbe common form of tbe name is Paras, or 
wben quickly pronounced Prds, wbicb I take to bo tbo 
true original of tbe Greek Prasii. Tbis derivation is 
supported by tbe spelling of tbe name given by Cur- 
tins, j" wbo calls tbe people Pharr asii, wbicb is an 
almost exact transcript of tbe Indian name Pardsiya. 
Tbe Prawiakos of jiElian is only tbe derivative form 
Pdtdsaka. 

According to Hwen Tbsang’s estimate tbe province of 
Magadba was about 5000 U, or 833 miles, in circuit. J It 
was bounded by tbe Ganges on tbe north, by tbe district 
of Banaras on tbe west, by Hiranya Parvata, or Mongir, 
on tbe east, and by Kirana Suvarna, or Singbbfim on 
tbe south. It must, therefore, have extended to tbo 


* Julien’s ‘ Hiouon Thsang,’ i. 161 : * 9 a et B de beaux Icie-Tvli ou 
hanaha (Butoa frondosa), laissaient pendre Icnrs fleura d’un rouge 
6 blouiasant/ t ‘ Vita Alexandri,’ ix. 2. 

J Julien’s ‘ Hioueu Thsang,’ ii. 409. 
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Karmndsa river on tlie west, and to tlio sources of tlie 
Damuda river on the south. The circuit of these limits 
is 700 miles measured direct on the map, or about 800 
miles by road-distance. 

As Magadha ■was the scene of Buddha’s early career 
as a religious reformer, it possesses a greater number 
of holy places connected with Buddhism than any 
other province of India. The chief places are Buddha- 
Gaya, Kulchutajpada, Bdjagrilia^ Kusdgdrapura^ Ndlanda, 
I/idranilaguha, and the Kapotika monastery, all of 
which will he described separately, whilst the smaller 
places will he noticed in the account of Hwen Thsang’s 
route to the more important localities. 

Bauddha Gaya. 

On leaving Bdtaliputra the Chinese pilgrim started 
from the. south-west corner of the city, and proceeded 
for 100//, or ICf miles, to the south-west to the mo- 
nastery of Ti-lo-shi~kia or Ti-lo-tse-kia, from whence he 
continued his route in the same direction for 90 //, or 
15 miles, to a lofty mountain from the summit of 
which Buddha had contemplated the kingdom of 
Magadha.* He then turned to the north-west for* 30 
//, or 5 miles, to visit a very large monastery on 
the slope of a hill, where Gmaniati had worsted a 
heretic in argument. Then resuming his south-west 
route for 20 //, or 3J- miles, ho visited an isolated hill, 
and the monastery of BUahhadra^ and continuing in 
the same direction for 40 or 50 //, 7 or 8 miles, he 
esrossed the river Ni-lien-shen, or Nairanjan, and en- 
tered the town of Kia-yc^ or Gaya.^ 

Before attempting to identify any of the places 
* Julion’s ‘ Hiouon TUsang/ ii. 439, 40, 41. f ii. 465 
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noted in tliis route, I must remark tliat tliere are 
several errors botk in tlie bearings and distances 
that require to be corrected. As the direction of Gaya 
is very nearly due south from Patna, the several south- 
■vvest bearings should certainly be altered to south. The 
several distances also when added together amount to 
only 230 li, or 38 miles,' while the actual distance be- 
tween the cities of Patna and Gaya is 60 miles by the 
high-road, and must have been about 70 miles by the 
route followed by Hwen Thsang. The sum of his dis- 
tances is, therefore, about 200 li^ or 33 miles, short of 
the distance actually travelled. This amount I would 
divide into two oven sums of 100 7z', and add one to 
each of the first two distances recorded by the pil- 
grim. 

By adopting this double correction of bearing and 
distance the position of the monastery of Ti-lo-tse- 
kia, or Tiladaka, will bo fixed at 200 K, or 33 miles, to 
the south of the south-west corner of the city of Patna, 
or as nearly as possible on the site of the town of 
Tilldra, on the eastern bank of the Phalgu river. That 
this was nearly the true position of Tiladnha is proved 
by* later mention of the same place by the pilgrim. 
When leaving the Nalanda monastery on his return to 
China, he went direct to Tiladaka, which he places at 
3 yojanas^ or 21 miles, to the west of Nalanda.* Now 
the position of Nalanda, as I will hereafter show, was 
at the village of Barfigaon, 6 miles to the north of 
Eajgir ; and from Barfigaon to Tillara the distance is 
17 miles in a direct line to the north of west, or about 
20 miles by road. 

The next place visited by Hwen Thsang, was the 

• Julien’s ‘ Hiouon Thsang,’ i. 211. Sco Map No. XII. 
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lofty mountain from ■wMcli Buddha had contemplated 
th.e country of Magadha. Following my proposed 
corrections, this mountain should be looked for at 190 
li, or 32 miles, to the south of Tlladaha or Tilllra, 
and at 70 li to the north-east of G-aya. These hear- 
ings and distances fix the position of Buddha’s Moun- 
tain in the lofty range of hills lying between Giryek 
and Gaya, somewhere about 3 miles to the north-west 
of Vazirganj, and about the same distance to the west 
of Amethi. This mention of hills is very fortunate, as 
it proves the necessity of applying the correction in 
distance to the first part of the route as the nearest 
hill is upwards of 50 miles from Patna. 

From Buddha’s Mountain the pilgrim proceeded 30 
f'f, or 5 miles, to the north-west to the large monastery 
of Gunamati, which was situated on a slope in a pass 
of the mountains. The bearing and distance point to 
the low range of hills on the eastern bank of the 
Pewar Nadi, near Nidawat. From the Gunamati 
monastery Hwen Thsang travelled 20 U, or 3^ miles, 
to the south-west to the Silabhadra monastery, which 
was situated on an isolated hill. This position may, 
I think, be identified with Bithdiva, an isolated kill, 
which is also on the eastern bank of the Pewar IsTadi, 
3 miles to the south-west of Nidfiwat. The name of 
Bilhit, which means an artificial mound, may perhaps 
refer to the ruined monastery of Silabhadra. 

From this place the pilgrim proceeded for about 40 
or 50 U, about 7 or 8 miles, to the south-west, and 
crossing the Nairanjan river, entered the town of 
Gaya.’ The river is now called Phalgu, opposite Gaya, 
and the name of JAldjan, or Niktjan, is restricted to 
the western branch, which joins the Mohdd 5 miles 
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above Graya. The town was thinly peopled, hut it 
contained about 1000 families of Brahmans. The city 
is still called BraJm-Gaya, to distinguish it from 
Bauddh- Gaya. 

At 5 or 6 or 1 mile, to the south-west of the 
town stood the mountain of Gaya., which was known 
amongst the people of India as the divine mountain. 
This bill is now called Brahvi-ju'in, or Brahmd-yoni, 
and a small temple now occupies the site of Asoka’s 
stupa. To the south-east of the hill there were stupas 
of the thr ee Kasyapas, and to the east of them, across 
a great river (the Phalgu), there was a mountain 
named Po.lo.Jd.pu.ti, or Prdybodhi, which Buddha as- 
cended for the purpose of dwelling in silent solitude 
upon its summit. He had previously spent six years 
in silent abstraction, but having afterwards renounced 
his austerities, he accepted some rice and milk, and 
going towards the north-east, ho saw this mountain, 
and ascended it for the purpose of resuming his aus- 
terities; but he was disturbed by the tremblings 
caused by the fright of the god of the mountain, and 
descended on the south-west side, from whence ho 
reached the famous Pippal-ivae at Bauddha Gaya, at 
15 li, or 2-^ miles, to the south-west. The last dis- 
tance and bearing show that the PrdybodM mountain 
is the Mora Pahar of the present day, as its south- 
west end is exactly miles to the north-east of 
Bauddha Gaya. Midway in the descent there was a 
cave, in which Buddha rested, and sat with his legs 
crossed. Pa-Hian* mentions this cave, which ho places 
at half a yojam, or 3^ miles, to the north-east of the 
Bodhi-tree. It was therefore about one mile from the 
* Beal’s ‘ Fah-Hian/ c. xxxi. 121. 
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soiitlieriL end of the mountain. I u’as informed that a 
cave still exists on the western face. 

Hwen Thsang has omitted to mention the distance 
of this eastern mountain from that of Gayh, or Brahm- 
juin, which is about 4 miles, or 24 /^. The account 
of the earlier pilgrim, Fa-Hian, is of no assistance in 
this place, as he makes the distance from Kia-ye^ or 
Gaya, to the neighbourhood of the Bodhi-tree only 
20 /^, or 3-g- miles, the actual distance being upwards 
of 5 miles, or more than 30 li. 

Bauddha-Gaya was famous for its possession of the 
holy Pippal-irQQ under which Sakya Sinha sat for five 
years in mental abstraction, until he obtained Buddha- 
hood. The celebrated or Tree of Wis- 

dom,” still exists, but it is very much decayed. Imme- 
diately to the east of the tree there is a massive brick 
temple, nearly 50 feet square at base, and 160 feet in 
height. This is beyond all doubt the Vihdr that was 
seen by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century, as he 
places it to the cast of the Bodhi-tree, and describes it 
as 20 paces square at base, and from 160 to 170 feet 
in height. 

KicJcJcutapada. 

From the Boihi-dmm Hwen Thsang crossed the 
river Nairanjan, and visited a stupa named Gandha- 
Itasfi, or the “Scented Elei)hant,” near which there 
was a tank and a stone pillar.** The ruins of the 
stupa and the lower portion of the shaft of the pillar 
still exist at Bakror, on the eastern bank of the Lil9jan 
river, about 1 mile to the south-east of Bauddha-Gaya. 

Travelling eastward, the pilgrim crossed the river 
♦ Julion’s ‘ niouou Tlisang,’ iii. 1. See Map No. XII. 
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Mo-ho^ or Moliana Nadi, and entered a large forest, 
where he saw another stone pillar. Then proceeding 
to the north-east for 100 /*, or nearly 17 miles, he 
reached the mountain of Kiu-Uu-cha-po-iho^ or Kukhu- 
tapada^ or Cock’s-foot,” which was remarkable for 
three bold peaks. According to Fa-Hian’s account, 
the Hill of the Cock’s-foot was 3 li, or half a mile, to 
the south of the holy tree of Bauddha-Graya. For 3 li 
we should no doubt read 3 yojanas, or 21 miles, which 
agrees very closely with Hwen Thsang’s distance of 
17 miies, plus about two miles for the crossings of the 
two rivers, or altogether 19 miles. 

I have already identified this place with the present 
Kurkihdr, which, though omitted in the maps, is per- 
haps the largest place between the cities of Gaya and 
Bihar. It is situated 3 miles to the north-east of 
Va 2 drganj, 16 miles to the north-north-east of Gaya, 
and 20 miles to the north-oast of Bauddha-Gaya.* 
The true name of Kurkihdr is said to be Kurdk-vihdr, 
which I believe to he only a contracted form of Kuk- 
katapada-Vihdra^ or “Cock’s-foot Temple,” as the Sans- 
krit Kukkuta is the same word as the Hindi Kukkar, 
or Kurak^ a “ cook.” The present Kurkihdr therefore 
corresponds both in name and in position with the 
famous “ Cock’s-foot Hill ” of the Buddhists. There 
is, however, no three-peaked hill in its neighbourhood ; 
but about half a mile to the north of the village three 
rugged hills rise boldly out of the plain, which, as 
they stand so close together that their bases meet, 
may fairly be identified with the three-peaked hill of 
Hwen Thsang. This identification is confirmed by 
tlio presence of several ruined mounds, in which nu- 
* Jiilien’s ‘ Hiauen TlisaDg,’ iii. 6. See Map No. XII. 
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merous Euddliist statues and votive stupas have been 
found. 

Kusdffdrapui'a. 

Prom the “ Cock’s-foot Hill ” the pilgrim proceeded 
to the north-east for 100 li, or 17 miles, to a mountain 
called Fo-tho-fa-na, or Bxiddhavana.* The bearing and 
distance point to the lofty hill now called Buddhain^ 
which, on account of its commanding position, was 
made one of the stations of the great trigonometrical 
survey. Its distance in a direct line is not more -than 
10 miles, hut as the whole route is hilly and winding, 
the actual length cannot he less than 15 or 16 miles. 
At 30 /«’, or 6 miles, to the east, he visited the famous 
Yashtivana^ or “ Bambu-forest.”t This name is still 
well known as Jakidi-ban, which is only the Hindi 
form of the Sanskrit word. The place lies to the. east 
of the Buddhain hill, on the route to the old ruined city 
of Kusdgarapura^ and is still frequented by the people 
for the purpose of cutting Bamhus. About 10 fr', or 
nearly 2 miles, to the south-west of the Bambu-forest, 
the pilgrim visited two hot springs, to the south of a 
high mountain, in which Buddha was said to have 
bathed. Those springs still exist about two miles to 
tJic south of JakUiban^ at a place called Tapoban^ 
which name is a common contraction of Tapla-pdni, 
or the “ Hot Water.” To the south-east of the Bam- 
bu- forest, at 0 or 7 li, upwards of 1 mile, tberc was a 
high mountain, with a stone embankment, built by 
King Bimbisdra. This mountain corresponds with 
the lofty hill of JIandia, 1463 foot in height, which 
was one of the stations of the great trigonometrical 


* Julien’s ‘ Iliouen Tlisang,’ iii. 10. 


f Ihid,, iii. 11. 
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survey. At 3 or 4 /a, or upwards of half a mile, to 
the north, there was an isolated hill, on which still 
existed the ruins of a house in which the holy sage 
yydsa had formerly dwelt. At 4 or 5 /«, or f of a 
mile, to the north-east, there was a small hill with a 
chamber hewn out of the rock, and beside it a stone 
on which the gods Indra and Brahma had pounded the 
sandal- wood called Gosiras for the rubbing of Buddha’s 
body. These two places have not been identified, but 
a careful search would certainly discover the sandal- 
wood stone, as there was close to it a very large cave, 
which the people called the “ Palace of the Asuras.” 
About GO H, or 10 miles, to the east of this place, the 
pilgrim reached Kiu-she-Jcie-lo-pu-lo, or Kusagdra-pura, 
that is the “ town of the Kusa Grass.”* 

Kusdpdrapura was the original capital of Magadha, 
which was called Hdjapriha^ or the “ Eoyal Eesi- 
dence.” It was also named Girivroja^ or the “hill- 
surrounded,” which agrees with Hwen Thsang’s de- 
scription of it as a town “ surrounded by. moun- 
tains.” Girivraja^ is the name given in both the 
ES.mdyana and the Mahfibh0,rata to the old capital 
of Jarasandha, king of Magadha, who was one of 
the principal actors in the Great "War, about 1426 
B.c. The Chinese pilgrim Fa- Ilian J describes the 
city as situated in a valley between five hills, at 
4 li, or two-thirds of a mile, to the south of the new 
town of Eajagriha. The same position and about the 
same distance arc given by Ilwcn Thsang, who also 
mentions some hot springs, which still exist. Fa- 

* Julien’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 15. 

\ Lassen, Ind. Alterthum, i. 604. 

X Beal’s ‘ Bali-Hian,’ c. xxviii. 112. 
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Hian further states that the “ five hills form a girdle 
like the walls of a town,” which is an exact descrip- 
tion of Old agriha, or Fur ana JRdjgir^ as it is now 
called by the people. A similar description is given 
by Tumour from the Pali, annals of Ceylon, where 
the five hills are named Gijjhakido, Itdgili, Webhdro^ 
Wepullo, and Pandawo.* In the Mah^bharata the 
five hills are named Vaihdra, Vardha, Vrlshahlia, EisM- 
giri^ and Chaityaha /f hut at present they are called 
Baibhdr-giri, Vipula-giri^ Ratna-giri^ XJdaya-giri^ and 
Bona-giri. 

In the inscriptions of the Jain temples on Mount 
Baibhdr, the name is sometimes written Baibhara, and 
sometimes Vyavahdra. It is beyond all doubt the 
Weblidro Mountain of the Pali annals, on whose side 
was situated the far-famed Sattapanni Cave, in front 
of which was held the first Buddhist synod, in 543 b.c. 
This cave, I believe, still exists under the name of 
•Son Bh^ndS,r, or “ Treasury of gold,” in the southern 
face of the mountain ; hut following Hwen Thsang’s 
description, it should rather he looked for in the 
northern face. In the Tibetan Dulva it is called the 
“ Cave of the NyagrodhaB or Baniau-tree.J 

Eatnagiri is due cast, one mile distant from the Son 
Bhimdar Cave. This situation corresponds exactly 
with Pa-IIian’s position of the “ Pippal-trcc Cave,” 
in which Buddha after his meals was accustomed to 
meditate. It was situated at 5 or 6 li (about one 
mile) to the oast of the cave of the first Synod. The 
hill of Eatna-giri is therefore identical with the Pan- 

Joixrn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 1838, p. 996. 

t Lassen, Ind. Alterthum, ii. 79. The five hills are all shown in 
Map No. NIL 

X Osoma de Zeros in Bengal ‘ Asiatic Ecscarches,’ xx. 91. 
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dao Moimtain of the Pali annals, in -whicli Buddha 
dwelt, and which in the Lalita-Yistara is always 
styled the “King of Mountains.” A paved zigzag 
road now leads from the eastern side of old Edj agriha 
to a small Jain temple on the top of Ratna-giri, which 
is frequently visited by Jains. I would identify it 
with the Eishigiri of the Mahdhharata. 

Mount Vipula is clearly identical with the Wepullo 
of the Pali annals ; and as its summit is now crowned 
with the ruins of a lofty stupa or chaitya^ which is 
noticed by Hwen Thsang,- I would identify it with 
the Chaityaka of the Mahdbhdrata. Regarding the 
other two mountains, I have nothing at present to 
offer, hut I may mention that they are also crowned 
with small Jain temples. 

The old city between the hills is described by Pa- 
Hian to be 5 or 6 li from east to west, and 7 or 8 li 
from north to south, that is, from 24 to 28 or 4-^ 
miles, in circuit. Ewen Thsang makes it 30 /z, or 5 
miles, in circuit, with its greatest length from east to 
west. My survey of the ancient ramparts gives a 
circuit of 24,500 feet, or 4|-th miles, which is between 
the two statements of the Chinese pilgrims. The 
greatest length is from north-west to south-east, so that 
there is no real discrepancy between the two state- 
ments as to the direction of the greatest length of the 
old city. Each of them must have taken his measure- 
ment from the Eekpai embankment on the east (which 
has been described by Major Zittoe) to some point 
on the north-west. If taken to the P^nch-Paudu angle 
of the ramparts, the direction would be west-north- 
west, and the length upwards of 8000 feet ; but if 
taken to the temple of Torha Devi, the direction would 
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be north-north-west, and the distance upwards of 9000 
feet. 

I have already quoted Fa-Hian’s statement that the 
“five hills form a girdle like the walls of a town.” 
This agrees with Hwen Thsang’s description, who 
says that “ high mountains surround it on four sides, 
and form its exterior walls, which have a circuit of 
150 li or 25 miles.” For this number I propose to 
road 50 li or 8-j miles, a correction which is absolutely 
necessary to make the statement tally with, the mea- 
surements of my survey. The following are the direct 
distances between the hills ; — 

1. From Baibhfir to Vipula . . . 12,000 feet. 

2. „ Vipula to Eatna . . . 4,500 „ 

3. „ Eatna to TJdaya .... 8,500 ,, 

4. ,, TJdaya to Sona .... 7,000 ,, 

5. „ Sona to Baibhar .... 9,000 ,, 


Total . . 41,000 feet. 

This is somewhat less than 8 miles, but if the as- 
cents and descents are taken into account, the actual 
h'ugth will correspond very closely with the state- 
ment of llwon Thsang when corrected to 50 li. The 
old walls forming this exterior line of rampart are 
still to be scon in many j)laccs. I traced them from 
Yipulagiri over Eatna-giri to the Nekpai embank- 
ment, and thcucci onwards over TJdaya-giri, and across 
the southern outlet of the valley to Sona-giri. Across 
this outlet, the walls, which arc still in good order, 
aro 13 feet thick. To obtain a circuit of 25 miles, 
as given in Ilwon Thsang’s text, it would bo neces- 
sary to carry those ramparts as far as Gt-iryek on the- 
cast. As similar ramparts exist on the Giryek Hill, 

2 H 
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it is perhaps possible that Hwen Thsang intended to 
include it in the circuit of his outer walls. But this 
immense circuit would not at all agree with his state- 
ment that “high mountains surround the city on four 
sides,” for the distant hill of Giryek cannot in any 
way be said to form one of the sides of old R&ja- 
griha. 

The hot springs of Rhj agriha are found on both 
banks of the Sarsuti rivulet ; one-half of them at the 
eastern foot of Mount Baibhar, and the other half at 
the western foot of Mount Vipula. The former are 
named as follows; — 1. G-anga- Jumna; 2. AnantEiklii; 
3. Sapt Eikhi ; 4. Brahm-kund ; 5. Kasyapa Eikhi ; 
6. Byhs-kund; and 7. Markand-kund. The hottest 
of these are the springs of the Sapt Eikhi. The hot 
springs of Mount Yipula are named as follows: — 1. 
Sita-kvind; 2. Suraj-kund; 3. Gancs-kund; 4. Chan- 
drama-kund ; 5. Rdm-kund ; and 6. Sringgi-Eikhi- 
kund. The last spring has been appropriated by 
the Musalm^ns, by whom it is called Makhdhn- 
hund, after a celebrated .saint named Chillali Sliah^ 
whose tomb is close to the spring. It is said that 
Chilla was originally called Chilwa, and that he was 
an Ahir. He must therefore have been a converted 
Hindu. 

To the north-east of the old town, at a distance of 
15 li^ or 2^ miles, Hwen Thsang places the celebrated 
hill of Gridhra-Jeuta^ or the “Vulture’s Peak.” Accord- 
ing to Pa-Hian* it was 15 li, or 2\ miles, to the south- 
east of the new town. Both of our authorities, there- 
fore, agree in fixing the Vulture’s Peak on the lofty 
hill now called Saila-giri^ or the “ Eocky-Mountain 

^ Beal’s ‘Fali-Hian/ c. xxix. 
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but I could not hear of the existence of any cave in 
this. hill. Fa-Hian calls it ‘‘HUl of the Yulture’s 
Cave,” and notes that there "were also several hun- 
dreds of caves of the ArJians in which they sat to 
meditate. I presume that these were small rooms 
built against the cliff, and that the walls having fallen 
down, the names have been forgotten. The joint 
authority of the two pilgrims is too strong to be 
doubted; and future research will perhaps discover 
some remains of these once holy cave-dwellings. 

Mdjagrilia, 

The now town of Rdjagrilia is placed by Fa-Hian 
at 4 li, or two-thirds of a mile, to the north of the old 
town, which agrees exactly with the position of the 
ruined fortress now called Rdjgir. 

The new town of E&j agriha is said to have been 
built by King SrerdJca^ otherwise called Bimbisdra, the 
father of Ajdiasatru^ the contemporary of Buddha. Its 
foundation cannot therefore be placed later than 560 
B.c. according to Buddhist chronology. In Hwen 
Thsang’s time (a.d. 629-642), the outer walls had 
already become ruinous, but the inner walls were still 
standing and occupied a circuit of 20 K (S-^ miles). 
This statement corresponds tolerably well with the 
measurements of my survey, which make the circuit 
of the ramparts somewhat loss than 3 miles. Buchanan 
calls new Eajagriha an irregular pentagon of 12,000 
yards in diameter. This is clearly a misprint for 
1200 yards, which would give a circuit of 11,300 
feet, or 2J- miles; but this was probably the interior 
measurement, which, according to my survey, is 13,000 
feet. The plan of new Ehjagriha I make out to be 

2 H 2 
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an irregular pentagon of one long side and four nearly 
equal sides, the vhole circuit being 14,260 feet out- 
side the ditches, or rather less than 3 miles. 

On the south side towards the hills a portion of the 
interior, 2000 feet long and 1500 feet broad, has been 
cut off to form a citadel. The stone walls retaining 
the earthen ramparts of this work are still in good 
order in many places. It is possible that this work 
may be of later date, as suggested by Buchanan, but 
I am of opinion that it was simply the citadel of the 
new town, and that its walls have suffered less from 
the effects of time, owing partly to their having been 
more carefully and more massively built than the less 
important ramparts of the town, and partly to their 
having been occasionally repaired as a military posi- 
tion by the authorities, while the repairs of the town 
walls were neglected as being cither unnecessary or 
too costly. 

Ndlmida. 

Due north from Eajgir and 7 miles distant lies the 
village of Baragaon, which is quite surrounded by 
ancient tanks and ruined mounds, and which pos- 
sesses finer and more numerous specimens of sculpture 
than any other place that I visited. The ruins of 
Baragaon are so immense, that Dr. Buchanan was con- 
vinced it must have been the usual residence of the 
king ; and he was informed by a Jain priest at Bihar, 
that it was the residence of Eaja Srenika and his an- 
cestors. By the Brahmans these ruins are said to be 
the remains of Kmdiljmr, a city famed as the birthplace 
of Eukmini, one of the wives of Krishna. But as 
Eukmini was the daughter of Eaja Bhishma, of Vidar- 
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blia, or Bertir, it seems probable tbat the Bi’abmans 
have mistaken Berar for Bih^r, wbicb is only 7 miles 
distant from Baragaon. I therefore doubt the truth of 
this Brahmanica] tradition, more especially as I can 
show beyond all doubt that the remains at Baragaon 
are the ruins of Nhlanda, the most famous seat of 
Buddhist learning in all India. 

Fa-Hian places the hamlet of Nalo at 1 yojana, or 7 
miles, from the Hill of the Isolated Eock, that is from 
Giryek, and also the same distance from new E^ja- 
griha.* This account agrees exactly with the position 
of Baragaon, with respect to Giryek and Eajgir. In 
the Pali annals of Ceylon also, Halanda is stated to be 
1 yojana distant fron Rajagriha. Again, Hwen Thsang 
describes Halanda as being 7 yojanas, or 49 miles, dis- 
tant from the holy Pipal-trec at Buddha Gaya,t which 
is correct if measured by the road, the direct distance 
measured on the map being 40 miles. He also de- 
scribes it as being about 30 A, or 5 miles, to the north 
of now ESj agriha. This distance and direction also cor- 
respond with the position of Baragaon, if the distance 
be measured from the most northerly point of the old 
ramparts. Lastly, in two inscriptions, which I disco- 
vered on the spot, the place itself is called Hhlanda. 

Fa-Hian makes HrUauda the birthplace of Sariputra, 
wlio was the right-hand disciple of Buddha ; but this 
statement is not quite correct, as we learn from the more 
detailed ac-, count of Hweii Tlisang that Silriputra was 
born at KalajAmka^ about halfway between Ndlanda 
and Indra-Slla-Qiilin, or about 4 miles to the south- 
east of the fornuu' place. Nfilanda lias also been called 


^ Beal's ‘ Fali'Hian,’ o. xxviii. p. 111. 
t Julicu’a * lliouou Tlisaug/ i. 
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the birthplace of Maha Mogalana, who was the left- 
hand disciple of Buddha ; but this is not quite correct, 
as the great Mogal^a, according to BEwen Thsang, was 
born at Kulika, 8 or 9 li (less than mile) to the 
south-west of N^landa. This place I was able to 
identify with a ruiued mound near Jagdispur, at IJ 
mile to the south-west of the ruins of Baragaon. 

The remains at Baragaon consist of numerous masses 
of brick ruins, amongst which the most conspicuous 
is a row of lofty conical mounds running north and 
south. These high mounds are the remains of gigantic 
temples attached to the famous monastery of bTdlanda. 
The great monastery itself can be readily traced by the 
square patches of cultivation, amongst a long mass of 
brick ruins, IGOO feet by 400 feet. These opeu spaces 
show the positions of the courtyards of the six smaller 
monasteries which are described by Hwen Thsang as 
being situated within one enclosure forming altogether 
eight courts. Five of the six monasteries were built 
by five consecutive princes of the same family, and 
the sixth by their successor, who is called king of 
Central India. 

To the south of the monastery there was a tank in 
which the dragon or 'Nd^a, Halanda, was said to dwell, 
and the place was accordingly named after him, Na- 
landa. There still exists to the south of the ruined 
monastery a small tank called Kargidya PoMar, that 
answers exactly to the position of the Ndlanda tank, 
and which is therefore, in all probability, the identical 
pool of the Ndya. 

I cannot close this account of the ancient Ndlanda 
without mentioning the noble tanks which surrounded 
the ruins on all sides. To the north-east are the Gidi 
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JPohhar and tlie PansoJcar Pohhar^ each, nearly one 
mile in lengtji; -while to the south there is the Jndra 
PoJchar^ which is nearly half a mile in length. The 
remaining tanks are much smaller in size, and do not 
require any special notice. 

Indra-Sila- Guha. 

Trom the neighhourhood of Gaya t-wo parallel ranges 
of hills stretch towards the north-east for about 36 
miles to the bank of the Panchana river, just opposite 
the village of Giryek. The eastern end of the southern 
range is much depressed, but the northern range main- 
tains its height, and ends abruptly in two lofty peaks 
overhanging the Panch^lna river. The lower peak 
on the cast is crowned -with a solid tower of brick- 
work, well known as Jarasandha-ka-haithaJc, or ‘‘ Jara- 
sandha’s throne,’’ while the higher peak on tbe west, 
to which the name of Giryek peculiarly belongs, bears 
an oblong terrace covered "with the ruins of several 
buildings. The principal ruin would appear to have 
been a vihdr, or temple, on the highest point of the 
terrace, which was approached by a steep flight of 
stops leading through pillared rooms. 

The two peaks are connected by a steep pavement, 
which was formerly continued down to the foot of the 
hill opposite the village of Giryek. At all the com- 
manding points and bends of this road arc still to be 
seen the stone foundations of small brick stupas from 
5 and 6 feet to upwards of 12 feet in diameter. At 
the foot of the upper slope, and within 50 feet of Ja- 
rasandlia’s Tower, a tank 100 feet square has been 
formed, partly by excavation, and partly by building 
up. There is a second tank, at a short distance to 
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the north, formed by the excavation of the rock for 
building materials. Both of these tanks jare now dry. 

At 2 miles to the south-west of the village of Giryek, 
and 1 mile from Jarasandha’s Tower, there is a na- 
tural cavern in the southern face of the mountain, about 
250 feet above the bed of the Banganga rivulet. This 
cave, called Gidha-dwar, is generally believed to com- 
municate with Jarasandha’s Tower; but an examination 
with torches proved it to be a natural fissure running 
upwards in the direction of the tower, but only 98 feet 
in length. The mouth of the cavern is 10 feet broad 
and 17 feet high; but its height diminishes rapidly 
towards the end. The cave is filled with bats, and the 
air is oppressively warm and disagreeable, which alone 
is sufficient to prove that there is no exit to the cavern, 
otherwise there would bo a draught of air right 
through it. Yulturcs swarm about the precipitous 
cliffs of pale grey horn stone, and I picked up their 
feathers in the mouth of the cave. 

The remains at Giryek, which I have just described, 
appear to me to correspond exactly with the accounts 
given by Ba-Hian of the “ Hill’ of the Isolated Rock,” 
where Indra questioned Buddha on forty-two points ; 
and with that given by Ilwen Thsang of Indra-sila- 
ffuJia, which refers to the same story. 

The position of Giryek corresponds so exactly, both 
in bearing and distance, with that of the hill of Indra- 
sila-ffuha, that I feel quite satisfied of their identity. 
No etymology has yet been proposed for the name of 
Giryek ; but it seems to me not unlikely that it is 
nothing more than Giri -k cka, “ one hill,” that is, the 
hill of the isolated rock of Fa-Hian. 

Both of the pilgrims mention the cave in the 
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soutliern face of the mountam, which corresponds 
exactly with the natural cavern Gidha-dwar, which I 
have already described. Gidha-dwar, in Sanskrit Gri- 
dhradwdra, means the Vulture’s pass, or opening. By 
Hwen Thsang the cave is called Indra-sila-ffulia, or 
“ the cave of Indra’s stone,” being thus named after a 
stone on which were delineated the 42 points on which 
Indra had questioned Buddha. Fa-ffian adds that 
Indra himself drew the marks upon the stone with his 
finger. 

According to Fa-Hian the hill of the “Isolated 
Eock” was ^i/ojanasi or 56 miles, to the south-west of 
l^dlali-putra, the capital of Magadha, and 1 yojana^ or 
7 miles, to the east of NS.landa. Hwen Thsang visited 
several places on his route from N^llanda ; but the re- 
sult of his different bearings and distances places 
Indra-sila-guha at 46 li^ or 7f miles, to the east-south- 
cast of Halanda. The actual distance between Bara- 
gaoii and Giryek is about 9 miles, and the dhection is 
somewhat to the west of south-west. If we read his 
south-east and east bearings as south-south-east and 
cast-south- cast the general direction will be south-east, 
and the distance will bo increased to 8 miles, which is 
sufficiently near the truth to warrant the proposed 
correction. 

BiJidr, 

To the north-east of the isolated mountain of Giryek 
the Chinese pilgrim travelled from 150 to 100 /e, or 
from 25 to 27 miles, to the Kapoiilca, or “ Pigeon 
Monastery.” Half a mile to the south there was a 
high solitary hill, on which stood a large Vihdra of 
Avalohilemara^ surrounded by a multitude of sculptured 
buildings. This place I would identify with Bihdr^ 
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11 miles to the north-north-east of Giryek, by reading 
60 or 10 miles, instead of the 160 li of the text.* 
In onr maps the name is spelt Behar^ but by the 
people it fs written and pronounced Bihdr^ which is 
sufficient to show that it must once have been the site 
of some famous Buddhist Vihdr. Bor this reason I am 
strongly inclined to identify the great Vihctra of Ava- 
lokiieswara, which stood on the top of a hill, with the 
present Bihar ^ and its great isolated mountain covered 
with ruins. The hill stands to the north-west of the 
city of Bih^r, with a precipitously steep cliff on its 
northern face, and an easy slope of successive ledges 
of rock on the southern face. The summit is now 
crowned by some Muhammadan buildings; but I dis- 
covered amongst the ruins some fragments of Bud- 
dhist statues and votive stupas. 

To the south-east of the Pigeon Monastery the 
pilgrim travelled for 40 /z, or nearly 7 miles, to another 
monastery, which stood on an isolated hill. The bear- 
ing and distance point to the great ruined moimd of 
Titardma^ which is exactly 7 miles to the south-east of 
Bih^r. Titardwa moans ‘‘ Partridge Mound,” that is, 
the franeolitt or grey partridge. At Titarawa there 
is a fine large tank, 1200 feet in length, with a consi- 
derable mound of brick ruins to the north, which from 
its square form has all the appearance of being the re- 
mains of a monastery. 

From this place Hwen Thsang resumed his north- 
easterly route, and at 70 li, or nearly 12 miles, he 
reached a large village on the south bank of the 

* M. Vivien de Saint-Martin lias already noted his suspicion iliat 
the 150 to 160 li of the text should be 50 or 60 U, ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ 
iii. 385, note. See Map 'No. XII. 
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Ganges. But as the nearest point of the river is 25 
miles distant, we must read 170 or 29 miles, by 
adding the round number of 100 li, which was de- 
ducted from the previous journey between Giryek 
and the Pigeon Monastery. 

I have considered these two corrections necessary, 
because Hwen Thsang specially notices the great 
height of the hill near the ICajootika monastery j and 
as I am not aware of the esdstence of any hills to the 
north or north-east of JBihdr and Titardwa^ I am 
obliged to shorten the one distance and lengthen the 
other to make Hwen Thsang’s account of his route 
tally with the actual features of the country. There 
is a hill at Shekhpura, about 25 miles to the east-north- 
cast of Giryek, 665 feet in height, which might per- 
haps be the true position of the Pigeon Monastery ; 
but the adoption of this position would involve an 
alteration in the subsequent direction of the route, as 
well as in the distance, as Shekhpura is 20 miles from 
the Ganges. For these reasons I think that the iden- 
tification with Bihdr is preferable. In either case the 
village on the Ganges must be looked for near DaryS,- 
pur, which is 34 miles due west from Mongir in a di- 
rect line. 

The pilgrim then proceeded to the east for 100 
or nearly 17 miles, to the monastery and village of Lo- 
in-ni~lo, which M. Vivien de Saint-Martin has identified 
•with Bohinila* or JRohinala, on the Ganges. The actual 
boaring is nearly south-east ; but as the pilgrim fol- 
lowed the course of the river, there must be a mistake 
in his text. 


^ Julien’s ‘ Iliouen Tlisang,’ iii. 385. 
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37. HIRANTA PARVATA. 

At 200 or 33 miles, to the east of Eohinala, Hwen 
Thsang reached the capital of the kingdom of I-lan- 
na-po-fa-ta, or Hiranya-Parvata, that is, the ‘'Golden 
Mountain.” Close to the city stood Mount Hiranya, 
“ from which issued smoke and vapours that darkened 
the sun and moon.”* The position of this hill is de- 
termined, from its proximity to the Ganges, and from 
its hearings and distances from Eohinala and Champa, 
to be Movyir. I^o smoke now issues from the hill, 
but the numerous hot springs in the neighbouring hills 
show that volcanic action still exists within a few 
miles of Monyir. These hot springs are mentioned by 
Hwen Thsang. 

The advantageous position of this isolated hill on 
the bank of the Ganges, which commanded the land 
route between the hills and the river, as well as the 
water route by the Ganges, must have led to its occu- 
pation at a very early date. Accordingly it is men- 
tioned in the Mahabhtlrata as Ulodayiri, which was the 
capital of a kingdom in eastern India, near Banya and 
Tdmralipfa, or Bengal and Tamluk. At the time of 
Hwen Thsang’s visit the king had boon lately ejected 
by the Eaja of a neighbouring state. The kingdom 
was bounded by the Ganges on the north, and by great 
forest-clad mountains on the south j and as its cir- 
cuit is estimated at 3000 /7, or 500 miles, it must have 
extended to the south as far as the famous mountain 
of Pdramdth^ which, has an elevation of 4478 feet. 
I would therefore fix its limits as extending from 
Lakhi Sarai to Sultanganj on the Ganges in the north. 


* Julicu’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 65-66. 
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and from the western end of the Pdrasndth hill to the 
junction of the Bartlkar and Damuda rivers in the 
south. The circuit of this tract is 350 miles, mea- 
sured direct on the map, or upwards of 420 miles hy 
road distance following the windings of the two 
rivers.* 

28. CHAMPA. 

From Mongir, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward for 
300 or 50 miles, to Chen-po^ or Champa^ which is an 
old name of the district of JBhdgalpur. The capital 
was situated on the Ganges, at from 140 to 150 /?, or 
23 to 25 miles, to the west of a rocky hill that was 
completely surrounded hy the river. On its summit 
there was a Brahmanical temple. From this descrip- 
tion it is easy to recognize the picturesque rocky 
island opposite Fatliarghdta with its temple-crowned 
summit. As Patharghata is exactly 24 miles to the 
east of Bhftgalpur, I conclude that the capital of 
Champd must have stood either on the same site, or in 
its immediate vicinity. Close by, on the west side, 
there still exists a large village named Champanagar, 
and a smaller one named Champapur, which most pro- 
bably represent the actual site of the ancient capital 
of Champa, t 

The pilgrim estimates the circuit of Champa at 
4000 /«, or GG7 miles; and as it was bounded by the 
Ganges on the north, and by Jliranya-Parvata, or 
Mongir, on the west, it must have extended to the 
Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges on the east and to 
the Baumda river on the south. Taking the two 
northern points at Jdngira and Teliagali on the 


^ See Map No. L 


t Ibid. 
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Ganges, and the two southern points at PctcMt on the 
Damuda and Ealna on the Bh^girathi, the length of 
the boundary line will he 420 miles measured direct, 
or about 500 miles by road distance. This is so much 
less than the size estimated by Hwen Thsang that I 
think there must either be some mistake in the text 
or some confusion between the geographical limits of 
the original district of Champa^ and its actual political 
boundary at the time of the pilgrim’s visit. "We know 
from his journal that the king of Mongir, on the west 
of Champd, had been dethroned by a neighbouring 
raja, and that the district of Kankjol on the east of 
Champa was then a dependency of the neighbouring 
kingdom. As Champa lies between these two dis- 
tricts, I infer that the raja of Champa was most pro- 
bably the king who conquered them, and therefore 
that the largo estimates of Hwon Thsang must include 
those two states to the oast and west of the original 
Champa. Under this view, the political boundaries 
may be stated as extending from Lakhiterai to Eilj- 
mahal on the Ganges, and from the PdrasnA,th Ilill 
along the Daumda river to Ealna on the Bhagirathi. 
"With these boundaries the circuit of Champsl will bo 
about 650 miles measured direct, or G50 miles by 
road distance. 

29. KANKJOL. 

Prom Champk the pilgrim travelled to the eastward 
for 400 or 67 miles, to a small district named Eie- 
chu-u-khi-lo, or Eie-chinp-kie-lo.* The distance and 
bearing bring us to the district of liajmahal, which 
was originally called Kankjol^ after a town of that 

* Julien’a * Hiouen Thsang,’ hi. 73. See Map No. I. 
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name 'whicli still exists 18 miles to tlie south of Eaj- 
mahal. rollowing the river route vi^ Eahalgaou 
(Colgong) and Rajmahal, the distance from Bhagalpur 
is just 90 miles ; but by the direct route through the 
hills, vi^ Mangaon and Bharhat, the distance is under 
70 miles. As this position agrees with that of the 
place indicated by Hwen Thsang, I suspect that there 
may have been a transposition of two syllables in the 
Chinese name, and that we should read Kie-kie-chu-lo, 
which is a litoral transcript of Kdnkjol. In Glad- 
wyn’s translation of the ‘ Ayin Akbari’* the name is 
read as Gmgpoh^ but as all the names are given alpha- 
betically in the original, it is certain that the first 
letter is a I conclude, therefore, that the true 
name is Kmlcjol, as the final I might easily be misread 
as a k. In his Gazetteer, BEamiltonf calls the place 
Caukjole, which is probably a misprint for Cankjole. 
Ho notes that the district of Eajmabal was formerly 
“ named Akbarnagar from its capital, and in the reve- 
nue records Caukjole, as being the chief military 
division.” 

Hwen Thsang estimates the size of the district at 
2000 li, or 333 miles, in circuit ; but as it was a de- 
pendency of one of the neighbouring kingdoms it was 
probably included, as I have already noted, in the 
area of the dominant state. When independent, the 
potty state of Kdnkjol most probably oomprised the 
whole of the hill country to the south and west of 
Eajmahal, with the plains lying between the hills and 
the Bhdgirathi river as far south as Murshidabhd. 
The circuit of this tract would be about 300 miles, as 
stated by Hwen Thsang. 

‘Ayin Akbari/ ii, 178. t ‘Gazetteer of India/ in v. EajamahaL 
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30.. PAUNDEA TAEDDHAHA. 

From Eankjol tlie pilgrim crossed the Ganges, and 
travelling eastward for 600 /e, or 100 miles, he reached 
the kingdom of Pun-na-fa-tan-na* This name M. 
Stanislas Julien renders as Paundra- Varddhana^ and M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin identifies it with Bardwdn. 
But Bardwdn is to the south of the last station, and 
on the same side of the Ganges, besides which its Sans- 
krit name is Varddhamdnu. The difference in the di- 
rection of the route might be a mistake, as we have 
found in several previous instances; but the other 
differences are, I think, absolutely fatal to the identi- 
fication of Bardwan with the place noted by Hwen 
Thsang. I would propose Pubna, which is just 100 
miles from Kankjol^ and on the opposite bank of the 
Ganges, but its direction is nearly south-east instead 
of east. The Chinese syllables may represent either 
Punya Varddhana, or Paundra Varddhana ; but the 
latter must be the true name, as it is mentioned in 
the native history of Kashmirj* as the capital of Jay- 
anta, Baja of Gau., who reigned from a.d. 782 to 813. 
In the spoken dialects the name would be shortened 
from Pon-hardhan to PobadJian, from which it is an 
easy step to Pubna^ or Pobna^ as some of the people 
now pronounce it. Hwen Thsang estimates the cir- 
cuit of the kingdom at 4000 li^ or 667 miles, which 
agrees exactly with the dimensions of the tract of 
country bounded by the Mahauadi on the west, the 

^ Julien’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang/ iii. 74. Bee Map No. I. 

t ‘ EajaTarangini/ iv. 421. See also the Quart. Orient. Mag. ii. 188, 
for an account of Pundra-desa, taken by H. H Wilson from thePrali- 
manda section of the Bhavishya Purana. The greater part of the 
province was to the north of the Ganges, including Gauda, Pubna, etc. 
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Tista and Brahmaputra on the east, and the Ganges 
on the south. 


31. JAJHOTI. 

Hwen Thsang places the kingdom of Chi- chi- to at 
1000 li, or 167 miles, to the north-east of TJjain. As 
the first and second syllables of this name are repre- 
sented by different Chinese characters,* it is certain 
that the pilgrim must haye intended them to bo the 
equivalents of two distinct Indian characters. This 
requirement is fully met by identifying CIn-chi-to 
•with the kingdom of Jajhoti, or Jajhaoti, mentioned 
by Abu Eihfin, who calls the capital Kajicrdhah^^ and 
places it at 30 parasangs, or about 90 miles, to the 
south-east of Kanoj. The true direction, however, is 
almost duo south, and the distance about twice 30 
parasangs, or 180 miles. This capital was actually 
visited by Tbn Batuta in a.d. 1335, who calls it Ka- 
jttra^X and describes it as possessing a lake about 1 
mile in length, which was surrounded by idol temples. 
These arc still standing at Khajurdho, and they form 
perhaps the most magnificent group of Hindu temples 
that is now to bo found in northern India. 

Brorn these accounts of Abu Eihfin and Ibn Ba- 
tuta, it is evident that the province of Jajhoti corre- 
sponded with the modern district of Bundclkhand. 
The Chinese pilgrim estimates the circuit of CMchito 
at 4000 //, or 067 miles, which would form a square 
of about 107 miles to each side. How, Bundclkhand 
in its '-widest extent is said to have comprised all 

^ Julien’s ‘Iliouon Thsang,’ Index, iii. 630, 408. Sec Map ISTo. I. 

t Jicinaud, ‘T’ragments Arabes,’ etc., p. 106. 

J Dr. Lee’s translation, p. 162; where the name is read as Kajwardy 
but the original Persian characters read KiviurL 

2 I 
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tlic country to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, 
from the Betwa river on the west to the temple 
of Vindhya-voMni-Devi on the east, including the 
districts of Chdnderi, Sdyar, and Bilhari near the 
sources of the Narbada on the south. But these are 
also the limits of the ancient country of the Jajhotiya 
Brahmans, which, according to Buchanan’s informa- 
tion,* extended from the Jumna on the north to the 
Narbada on the south, and from Urcha on the Betwa 
river in the west, to the Bimdela Nala on the east. 
The last is said to be a small stream which falls into 
the Ganges near Banaras, and within two stages of 
Mirzapur. During the last twenty -five years I have 
traversed this tract of country repeatedly in all direc- 
tions, and I have found the Jajhotiya Brahmans dis- 
tributed over the whole province, but not a single 
family to the north of the Jumna or to the west of the 
Betwa. I have found them at Barwa Sagar near 
Urcha on the Betwa, at Mohda near Hamirpoor on 
the Jumna, at Edjnagar and Khajuraho near the Kane 
river, and at Udaipoor, Pathdri and Eran, between 
Chanderi and Bhilsa. In Chanderi itself there are 
also Jajhotiya Baniyas, which alone is almost sufiB.- 
cient to show that the name is not a common family 
designation, but a descriptive term of more general 
acceptance. The Brahmans derive the name of Jajho- 
tiya from Tajur-hota, an observance of the Yajur-ved; 
but as the name is applied to the Bmiiyas, or grain- 
dealers, as well as to the Brahmans, I think it almost 
certain that it must be a mere geographical designa- 
tion derived from the name of their country, Jajhoti. 
This opinion is confirmed by other well-known names 

* ‘ Eastern India/ ii. 452. 
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of the Brahmanical tribes, as Kanojiya from Kanoj ; 
Gaur from Gaur j Sanvariya or Sarjupdria from Sarju- 
par, the opposite bank of the Sarju river ; Dravira 
from Dravira in the Dakhan, Maithila from Mithila, 
etc. Those examples are sufi&cient to show the preva- 
lence of geographical names amongst the divisions of 
the Brahmanical tribes, and as each division is found 
most numerously in the province from which it de- 
rives its name, I conclude with some certainty that 
the country in which the J ajhotiya Brahmans prepon- 
derate must be the actual province of Jajhoti. 

Khajurdho is a small village of 162 houses, contain- 
ing rather less than 1000 inhabitants. Amongst these 
there are single houses of seven different divisions of 
the Jajhotiya Brahmans, and eleven houses of Chhndel 
Kajputs, the chief of whom claim descent from Kaja 
Paramal Deo, the antagonist of the famous Prithi Eaj. 
The village is surrounded on all sides by temples and 
ruins ; but these are more thickly grouped in three 
separate spots on the west, north, and south-east. The 
western group, which consists entirely of Brahmanical 
temples, is situated on the banks of the Sib-shgar, a 
narrow sheet of water, about three-quarters of a mile 
in length from north to south in the rainy season, but 
not more than 600 feet square during the dry season. 
It is three-quarters of a mile from the village, and the 
same distance from the northern gi'oup of ruins, and a 
full mile from the south-castoin group of Jain temples. 
Altogether, the ruins cover about one square mile ; 
but as there are no remains of any kind between the 
western group and the Khajur Shgar, the boundary of 
the ancient city could not have extended beyond the 
west bank of the lake. On the other three sides of 

2 I 2 
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the lake, the ruins are all continuous, extending over 
an oblong space 4500 feet in length from north to 
south, and 2600 feet in breadth from cast to west, 
with a circuit of 14,000 feet, or nearly 3|- miles. 
This corresponds almost exactly with the size of the 
capital as recorded by Hwen Thsang in a.d. 641, but 
at some later period the city of Ediajuraho was ex- 
tended to the east and south as far as the Kiirar Nala, 
when it had a circuit of not less than 3-| miles. As 
Mahoba must have been about the same size as Kha- 
jur^ho, it is doubtful which of the two was the capital 
at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. But as the very 
name of MaJtoha^ or Mahotsava-na^ara, the “ City of 
the great Jubilee,” is specially connected Avith the 
rise of the Chandel dynasty, I think it most probable 
that Khajuraho must have been the capital of the 
earlier dynasty of Jajhotiya Brahmans; and there- 
fore it must have been the capital of Jnjhoti at 
the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. But as it is up- 
wards of 300 miles from IJjaiu, or just double the dis- 
tance mentioned by the jiilgrim, his 1000 U must be 
increased to 2000 //, or 333 miles, to make it accord 
with the actual measurement. It is a curious fact 
that Abu Eihan’s distance from Kanoj is also in defect 
in the same proportion ; and this agreement suggests 
that the probable cause of both errors must bo the 
same, namely, the excessive length of the kos of Bun- 
delkhand, which is a little over 4 miles, or exactly 
double the ordinary hos of northern India. 

Hwen Thsang estimates the circuit of the kingdom 
of Jajhoti at 4000 li, or 007 miles. To meet those large 
dimensions it must have comprised the whole tract 
of country lying between the Sindh and the Tons, 
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from tlic Granges on the north, to ISTya Sarai and Billiari 
on the south. This tract includes the famous fort of 
Kalinjar, which became the permanent capital of the 
Ch^ndel Eajas after the occupation of Mahoha by the 
Muhammadans, and the strong fortress of Ch^nderi, 
which became the Muhammadan capital of eastern Mal- 
wa, after the desertion of the old city of Buri Chanderi. 

Mahoha. 

The ancient city of Mahoha is situated at the foot 
of a low granite hill, 54 miles to the south of Hamir- 
pur, at the junction of the Betwa and Jumna, 34 
miles to the north of Khajuraho. Its name is a con- 
tractiori of 3£ahotsava-naffara, or the ‘‘ City of the 
groat festival,” which was celebrated there by Chan- 
dra Yarmma, the founder of the Ch^indel dynasty. It 
is said to have been 6 yojanas long and 2 broad, which 
is only the usual exaggeration of silly story-tellers 
for a large city. At its greatest extent, according 'to 
my observation, it could never have exceeded 1-g- mile 
in length, from the small castle of Eai-kot on the west, 
to the Kalyan Sagar on the east. It is about 1 mile 
in breadth, which would give a circuit of 5 miles, but 
an area of only 1 square mile, as the south-west quarter 
is occupied by the Madan Sugar. Its population, 
therefore, at the most flourishing period, must have 
been under 100,000 persons, oven allowing as high an 
average as one person to every 300 square feet. In 
1843, when I resided at Mahoha for about six weeks, 
there were only 756 inhabited houses, with a popula- 
tion less than 4000 persons ; since then the place has 
somewhat increased, and is now said to possess 900 
houses, and about 5000 inhabitants. 
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Mahoba is divided into three distinct portions : — 1st, 
Mahoba, or the city proper, to the north of the hill ; 
2nd, Bihtari-hila, or the inner fort, on the top of the 
hill ; and 3rd, Dariba, or the city to the south of the 
hill. To the west of the city lies the great lake of 
Kirat Sdgar^ about 1-|- mile in circumference, which 
was constructed by Kirtti Varmma^ who reigned from 
A.D. 1065 to 1085. To the south is the Madan Sdgar, 
about 8 miles in circuit, which was constructed by 
Madana Varmma^ who reigned from a.d. 1130 to 1165. 
To the east is the small lake of Kalydn 8dgar, and 
beyond it lies the large deep lake of Vijay 8dyar, 
which was constructed by Vijaya Pdla, who ruled 
from A.D. 1045 to 1065. The last is the largest of 
the Mahoha lakes, being not less than 4 miles in 
circuit; hut the most pictui*esque of all sheets of 
water in the beautiful lake district of BundeUchand 
is the Madan Sagar. On the west it is bounded by 
the singularly rugged granite hill of Gokar, on the 
north by ranges of ghats and temples at the foot of 
the old fort, and on the south-east by three rocky pro- 
montories that jut boldly out into the middle of the 
lake. Near the north side there is a rocky island, 
now covered with ruined buildings ; and towards the 
north-west corner there are two old granite temples of 
the Chdndel princes, one altogether ruined, but the 
other still standing lofty and erect in the midst of the 
waters after the lapse of 700 years. 

The traditional story of the foundation of Mahoha 
was originally given by the bard Chand, and has boon 
copied by the local annalists.* According to the 

* The portion of Chand’s poem which treats of the war with the 
Ch^ndel Eaja Parm^l (or Paramarddi Deva), and of the origin of the 
Chundels, is named Mahoha' Kh and. 
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legend, tlie Chandels are sprung from Hemavati, 
daughter of Hem-r4j, the Brahman Purohit of ludra- 
jit, Gahirwar Eaja of Ban2lras. Hem^vati was yery 
beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the 
Eati T0,lab, she was seen and embraced by Chandra- 
md, the god of the moon, as he was preparing to re- 
turn to the skies. Hemavati cursed him. “Why 
do you curse me ? ” said Chandrama, “ your son will 
bo Lord of the Earth, and from him will spring a 
thousand branches.” Hemavati inquired, “ How shall 
my dishonour be eifaood, when I am without a hus- 
band?” “Pear not,” replied ChandramS,, “your son 
will be born on the bank of the Karnavati river ; then 
take him to Khajurdya^ and offer him as a gift, and 
perform a sacrifice. In Mahoba he will reign, and 
will become a great king. Ho will possess the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and will turn iron into gold. On the 
hill of Kdlinjar ho will build a fort ; when your son is 
10 years of ago, you must perform a Bhdnda Jay^ to 
wipe away your disgrace, and then leave Banflras to 
live at Kdlinjar.” 

According to this prophecy, Hemdvati’s child, like 
another Chandramfi, was born on Monday the 11th 
of the waxing moon of Vai^dhh on the bank of the 
Karnavati, the modern Kaydn, or Kane river of the 
maps.* Thou Chandrama, attended by all the gods, 
performed a “ groat festival” {llahoUaMi)^ when Yri- 
haspati wrote his horoscope, and the child was named 
Chandra Varmma. At IG years of age he killed a 
tiger, when Chandramd appeared to him and pro- 

^ In some of tlio manuscripis tlio name of ilio river is written 
ICixjikn, and KiranamtL The former is no doubt the original of 
Arrian’s Kainm, wliich bas perhaps boon altered from Kianas, 
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sentecl him with the philosopher’s stone, and taught 
him polity {rdjnit). Then he built the fort of ICalinjar, 
after which he went to Kfiarjurpur, where he per- 
formed a sacrifice (Jag or Yajnga) to do away with his 
mother’s shame, and built 85 temples. Then Chan- 
di-avati Eani and all the other queens sat at the feet of 
lEemarati, and her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly 
ho went to Maliolsava, or Mahoba, the place of Chan- 
dram^’s “ great festival,” which he made his capital. 

The date of this event is variously stated by the 
different authorities ; but according to the genealogies 
furnished by the inscriptions, the most probable period 
for the establishment of the Chhndcl dynasty, and the 
foundation of Mahoba, is about a.d. 800. 

33. MAIIESWAKAPUEA. 

Trom Tajlioti the Chinese pilgrim proceeded to 
the north for 900 li, or 150 miles, to Mo-hi-shi-fa-lo- 
'pii-lo, or Mahcmarapiira, the king of which was like- 
wise a Brahman. As a northern direction would con- 
duct us to the neighbourhood of Ivanoj, I conclude 
that there is probably a mistake in the bearing. I 
would, therefore, propose to read 900 li, or 150 miles, 
to the south, in which position stands the old town of 
Mandala, which was also called Maheshnafipura* 
This was the original capital of the country on the 
Tipper Narbada, which was afterwards supplanted by 
Tripuri, or Tewar, 6 miles from Jabalpur. The name 
is old, as the ‘ Mahawanso ’ mentions that the Thcro 
Mahadeva was sent to Mahcsa-Mandala, in the time 
of Asoka, 240 b.o.‘|' The products of the country are 

* Sleeman, Joum. Asia*. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 032. 
t Tumour’s ‘Mahawanso,’ p. 71. 
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said to Lave resembled those of Ujain, which is a 
sufficient proof that MaJieswara could not have been 
anywhere to the north of Jajhoti, as the light-coloured 
soils about Gwalior and in the Gangetic Do^b are 
quite different from the black soil around Ujain. For 
these reasons, I am inclined to identify Maheshmati- 
pura on the upper Narbada, with the Maheswarapura 
of Hwen Thsang. The kingdom was 3000 li, or 600 
miles, in circuit. "With these dimensions, its bounda- 
ries may be fixed approximately as extending from 
Dumoh and Leoni on the west, to the sources of the 
Narbada on the east. 


33. UJAIN. 

Hwen Thsang describes the capital of TJ-she-^/en-na, 
or as 30 li, or 5 miles, in circuit, which is 

only a little less than its size at the present day. The 
kingdom was 0000 li, or 1000 miles, in circuit. To 
the west it was bounded by the kingdom of Mahoa, 
with its capital of Bhdra-nagar, or DMr, within 50 miles 
of Ujain. The territory of Ujain could not therefore 
have extended westward beyond the Chambal river, 
but to the north it must have been bounded by the 
kingdoms of Mathura and Jajhoti; to the oast by 
Maheswarapura, and to the south by the Ssltpura moun- 
tains running botwoon the Narbada and the Tapti. 
Within these limits, that is from Eantluunbhriwar and 
Burhiinpnr on the west, to Dumoh and Sconi on the 
cast, the circuit of the territory assigned to Ujain is 
about 000 miles.* 

The kingdom of Ujain was under the rule of a 
.llridiinan Eaja, like the two neighbouring states of 

* Julien’s ‘ llioucu Thsaug/ iii. 107. See Map No. I. 
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Jajhoti and Mulmwarapura ; but the king of Jajhoti 
Vas a Buddhist, while the other two kings were Brah- 
nianists. To the west, the king of Malwa was a staunch 
Buddhist. But the Mo-la-po, or Mahoa, of Hwen 
Thsang is limited to the western half of the ancient 
province, the eastern half forming the Brahmanical 
kingdom of IJjain. As the political divisions of the 
province thus correspond with its religious divisions, 
it may fairly be inferred that the ruptui-e was caused 
by religious dissensions. And fui'ther, as the western 
or Buddhist half of the province still retained the 
ancient name of Malwa, I conclude that the Brah- 
manists were the seceders, and that the kingdom of 
Ujain was a recent Brahmanical offshoot from the 
old Buddhist kingdom of Mahoa. Similarly, I believe 
that Ma/iemarapura must have been a Brahmanical 
offshoot from the groat Buddhist kingdom of Kosala, 
or Berar, which will be described hereafter. In Ujain, 
there were several dozens of monasteries, but at the 
time of Hwen Thsang’ s visit, there were only throe 
or four not in ruins, which gave shelter to about 300 
monks. The temples of the gods were very numerous, 
and the king himself was well versed in the heretical 
books of the Brahmans. 

34. MALWA. 

The capital of Mo-la-po., or Malwa, is described by 
Hwen Thsang as situated to the south-east of the 
river Mo-ho, or Mahi, and at about 2000 li, or 333 
miles, to north-west of Bharoch.* In this case both 
bearing and distance are erroneous, as Malwa lies to 
the north-east of Bh^lroch, from which the source of 


* Julica’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ iii, 156. 
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tlie river MaM is only 150 miles distant. I 'vvould there- 
fore read 1000 /z, or 167 miles, to the north-east, which 
corresponds almost exactly with the position of Lhdra- 
nagara, or Dhdr^ one of the old capitals of Malwa. 
The present town of Dhfir is about three-quarters of 
a mile in length, by half a mile in breadth, or 2^ 
miles in circumference ; but as the citadel is outside 
the town, the whole circuit of the place cannot be less 
than 3-j miles. The limits of the province are esti- 
mated at 6000 /«, or 1000 miles. To the westward 
there were two dependencies of Malwa, named Khedd, 
with a circuit of 3000 li, or 500 miles, and Anandapura, 
with a circuit of 2000 /«, or 333 miles, besides an in- 
dependent state, named Vadari^ with a circuit of 6000 
A', or 1000 miles. All these have to be squeezed into 
the tract of country lying between Kachh and Ujain, 
on the west and east, Gurjara and BairS,t on the north, 
and Balabhi and Mahdr^shtra on the south, of which 
the extreme boundaries are not more than 1350 miles 
in circuit. It seems probable, therefore, that the de- 
pendencies must have been included by the pilgrim 
within the limits of the ruling state. I would accord- 
ingly assign to Malwa and its dependencies the 
southern half of the tract just mentioned, and to 
Vadari, the northern half. The limits of Malwa would 
thus be defined, by Yadari on the north, Balabhi on 
the west, Ujain on the cast, and Maharashtra on the 
south. The circuit of this tract, extending from the 
mouth of the Bands river, in the Ban of Bachh, to 
the Chambal, near Mandisor, and from the Sahyddri 
mountains, between Ddmdn and Mdligdm, to the Tapti 
river, below Burhdnpur, is about 850 miles measured 
on the map, or nearly 1000 miles by road distance. 
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According to ALn Eihan,* tlie distance of tlie city 
of Dliar from the Narbada was 7 parasangs, and 
thence to the boundary of Mahrif-das, 18 parasangs. 
This proves that the territory of Dhar must have ex- 
tended as far as the Tapti, on the south. 

Hwen Thsang mentions that there were two king- 
doms in India that were specially esteemed for the 
study of the Buddhist religion, namely, Magadha in the 
north-east, and Malwa in the south-west. In accord- 
ance with this fact he notes, that there were many 
hundreds of monasteries in Malwa, and no less than 
twenty thousand monks of the school of the Samma- 
tiyas. He mentions, also, that 60 years previous to his 
visit, Malwa had been governed for 50 years by a power- 
ful king, named Silddit//a, who was a staunch Buddhist. 

35. KHBDA. 

The district of Kie-cha, or Kkeda, is placed by Hwen 
Thsang at 300 li, or 50 miles to the north-west of 
Malwa."!" As both M. Stanislas Julion and M. Yivien 
de Saint-Martin render iLie-clia by Khacha, which they 
identify in the peninsula of Kachh, I am bound to state 
the ground on which I venture to propose a different 
reading. On looking over the other names in which 
the peculiar symbol cha is used, I find that it occurs 
in the well-known names of Fdtali-putra and KuhJeuta^ 
• where it represents the cerebral t, and again in O.cha-K, 
which M. Julien renders by Atali, and M. de Saint- 
Martin identifies with the desert region of the Thai, 
or Thar. Consistently, therefore, the name of Kie-cha 
should be rendered Khe-ta. Now Kheda is the true 

* Eeinaud, ‘ Fragments Arabes ct Porsans,’ p. 109. 
t tTulien’s ‘Hiouen Tlisang,’ iii. 161. 
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Sanskrit form of Kaira, a large town of Gnjarfit, 
situated between Ahmadabad and Kliambay ; and I 
would therefore identify the pilgrim’s Kie-cJia with 
Kheda. It is true that Hwcn Thsang’s recorded dis- 
tance is only 300 li, but there arc so many mistakes 
in the bearings and distances of this part of the pil- 
grim’s journey, that I have no hesitation in proposing 
a correction of the text, by reading 1300 /i, or 217 
miles, which is very nearly the exact distance between 
Kaira and Dh§,r. When we remember that the pro- 
vince of Malwa was bounded on the east, within 25 
miles, by the independent territory of Ujain, it is 
difficult to perceive how there could have been any 
other state within 50 miles of Dhflr, otherwise the 
territory of Malwa would have been compressed to a 
breadth of about 50 miles, between Ujain and Kheda. 
But this difficulty is entirely removed by adopting 
my proposed correction, by which the district of Kheda 
becomes the extreme western division of the kingdom 
of Malwa. Hwen Thsang estimates its cheuit at 
3000 /i, or 500 miles, a size which agrees very well 
with the probable limits of the district of Kaira, 
which may be stated as extending from the bank of 
the Sdoarmati on the west, to the great bend of the 
Mahi river on the north-east, and to Baroda in the 
south. In sliape it is a rough square. 

30. ANANDAPUEA. 

Ilwen Thsang places O.nan.to.puJo, or Anandnpura, 
at 700 li, or 117 miles, to the north-west of Valla bid.* 
This town has been identified by M. Viven dc Saint- 
Martin with Barnagar, on the authority of the Kalpa 

* Julion’s *IIioucn Thsang,’ hi. 104. 
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Sutra of the Jains ; but the bearing is to the east of 
north, and the distance is 150 miles, or 900 IL Bar- 
nagar has already been mentioned as the Sanskrit 
Varjapura, or Bar-pur. The district was 2000 or 333 
miles, in extent, and was a dependency of Malwa. 
This estimate of its size will he fully met by limiting 
its territory to the triangular tract lying between the 
mouth of the Bands river on the west, and the Sabar- 
mati river on the east. 

37. VADARI, OR EDER. 

On leaving Malwa, Hwen Thsang travelled first to 
the south-west to the “ confluence of two seas,” and 
then turning to the north-west reached O-cha-Ii, or 
Vadari* the whole distance being between 2400 and 
2500 /i, or between 400 and 417 miles. By the term 
“ confluence of two seas,” I understand the meeting 
of the waters of the southern and western seas in the 
Gulf of Khambay. The town of Surat, or the ancient 
SurpdraJca near the mouth of the Tapti, may be consi- 
dered as the entrance of the gulf ; and as it lies to the 
south-west of DJidr, it was probably this point that was 
first visited by Hwen Thsang. The distance is just 
200 miles. From Surat to Eder the distance is the 
same, hut the direction is to the cast of north ; I would, 
therefore, read north-east instead of north-west, and 
the position of Eder will then correspond sufl3.ciently 
well with that of Hwen Thsang’s 0-cha-li or Vadari. I 
am ignorant of the Sanskrit name of Eder, but it seems 
highly probable that the city of Vadari mentioned in 
the Basantgarh inscriptionj" is the same place. In the 


* Julien’s ‘ Hioiien Tlisang,’ iii. 160. 
t Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, x. 668. 
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middle of tlie eleventh century Vadari was th,e capital 
of a chiefship in the nciglibourhood of Vadapura or 
Barnagar^ which, lies 30 miles to the westward of Eder, 
and on the opposite side of the Sabarmati river. The 
royal family claimed descent from Baja Bliava-Gupta^ 
“who was a great warrior and the illuminator of 
his line.” This Bliava or Bhaba I believe to be the 
same as the Bav or Bappa of the Sisodiya annalists of 
XJdaypnr, whoso immediate predecessors for several 
generations were the Eajas of Eder. As Bappa lived 
in the beginning of the eighth century, the date of his 
predecessors, the Eajas of Eder, agrees exactly with 
the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit. Eor these reasons 
I think that there are fair grounds for the identifica- 
tion of Eder with the Vadari of the inscription, as well 
as with the Otali^ or Vadari^ of the Chinese pilgrim. 

The size of the province is estimated at 6000 /«, or 
1000 miles, in circuit. This large extent shows that 
Atali or Vadari must have comprised the whole of the 
unassigned tract of country lying between Yairdt on 
the north, Gurjjara on the west, TJjain on the east, and 
Malwa on the south. Its boundaries, therefore, must 
have been Ajmer and Eanthambhor to the north, the 
Loni and Chambal rivers on the east and west, and 
the Malwa frontier on the south, from the mouth of the 
Banas river in the Ean of Kachh to the Chambal near 
Mandisor. The circuit of those limits is about 900 miles 
measured on the map, or 1000 miles by road distance. 

In Pliny’s account of the different nations to the 
eastward of the Lower Indus I find the following pas- 
sage, which would seem to apply to Eder and the sur- 
rounding districts.* “Next the Narece^ who are bounded 
* Nat. Hint, vi. c. 23. 
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by Capitalia, the loftiest moiintam of India, on the 
other side of which the people dig up much gold and 
silver. Beyond them are the Oraturce (or Orates), 
whose king has only ten, elephants, but a large force 
of infantry, (and) the Faretatee (or SuarataiatcB), whose 
king has no elephants, but a strong force of horse and 
foot. (Then) the Odomboer<s’^ etc. The last nation 
has already been identified with the people of KachJi, 
and the high mountain of Capitalia can only be the 
holy Jrbuda, or Mount Abu, which rises to more than 
5000 feet above the sea. The Nareoe must therefore 
be the people of Sariii, or the ‘‘ country of reeds,” as 
maraud sar are synonymous terms for a “reed.” The 
country of Sariii is still famous for its reed arrows. 

The Oraturce I would identify with the people of 
Vada/pura, or Barpur, which is the same name as 
Bnrnapar. By reading tt instead of r in the Greek 
original of Oratura, the name will become Orapura, 
which is the same as Barpur, or Vadapura. The last 
name in Pliny’s list is Varetatce, which I would change 
to Vataretce, by the transposition of two letters. This 
spelling is countenanced by the termination of the 
various reading of Suarataratce, which is found in some 
editions. It is quite possible however, that the Suara- 
iarates may be intended for the Surfishtras. The famous 
Yarfiha Mihira mentions the BurdsUras and Bddaras 
together, amongst the people of the south-west of 
India.* These Bddaras must therefore be the people 
of Badari, or Yadari. 

I understand the name of Vadari to denote a district 
abounding in the Badari, or Ber-ima (Jujube), which 
is very common in southern Eajputana. Por the same 

* Dr. Kern’s ‘Briliat SanLita,’ xiv. 19 - 
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reason I should look to this neighbourhood for the 
ancient Saiwira, which I take to be the true form of 
the famous Sophir, or Ophir, as Baumra is only an- 
other name of the Vadari^ or jBer-tree, as well as of its 
juicy fruit. IsTow, Sofir is the Coptic name of India at 
the present day ; but the name must have belonged 
originally to that part of the Indian coast which was 
frequented by tho merchants of the "West. There can 
be little doubt, I think, that this was in the Gulf of 
Khambay, which from time immemorial has been the 
chief scat of Indian trade with the "West. During the 
whole period of Greek history this trade was almost 
monopolized by the famous city of Barygaza, or 
Bhdroch, at the mouth of the Narbada river. About 
tho fourth ccntm’y some portion of it was diverted to 
the now capital of Balabhi, in tho peninsula of Gujarat ; 
in tho middle ages it was shared -with Khambay at 
tho head of tho gulf, and in modern times with Surat, 
at tho mouth of tho Tapti. 

If tho name of Samira was derived, as I suppose, 
from tho prevalence of tho Ber-troe, it is probable 
thiit it was only another appellation for the province 
of Badari, or Edcr, at tho head of the Gulf of Kham- 
buy. Tliis, indeed, is the very position in which we 
should (^xj»cct to lind it, according to the ancient 
ins(;ription of Ihulra Dama, which mentions Sindhu- 
Sidudra innn(‘diat('ly after Surdxhim and Blidnikachha, 
and just Ixdbvc A'/tk/rra, Apdrattia^ and Nishuda* Ac- 
(‘.ording to this arrangcmu'nt, Sa/wira must have been 
to th<^ north of Surashtra and Blntroch, and to the 
soutli of Nishuda, or just whore I have placed it, in 
tlui lunghbourhood of Mount Abu. Much the same 
* Journ. Aftiat. Soo. Bombay, vii. 120. 

2 K 
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locality is assigned to Sauvira in the Yishnu Parana : 
“in the extreme -west are the Sanrashtras, Suras, 
Ahhiras, Arhudas ; the Kvashas and M^lavas dwelling 
along the Parip^tra mountains j the Samiras^ the 
Saindhavas, the Hunas, the Salwas, the people of 
Sakala, the Madras, etc.”* * * § In this enumeration we 
find mention of nearly eyery known district lying 
around Yadari, or Eder, on the east, west, north, and 
south. But there is no notice of Yadari itself, nor of 
Kheda, nor of Ehambay, nor of Analwara, from which 
I infer that Sauvira most probably included the whole 
of these places. Yadari, or Sauvira, -was therefore 
equivalent to southern K^ljput^na. 

In the Septuagint translation of the Bible, the 
Hebrew Ophir is always rendered by Sophir, This 
spelling was perhaps adopted in deference to the 
Egyptian or Coptic name of Sofir. The earliest men- 
tion of the name is in the Book of lob, where the “gold 
of Ophir” is referred to as of the finest quality. f 
At a later date the ships of Huram, king of Tyre, 
“ wont with the servants of Solomon to Ophir, and 
took thence 450 talents of gold, and brought them to 
King Solomon.”! The gold of Ophir is next referred 
to by Isaiah, who says, “ I will make a man more pre- 
cious than gold, even a man than the golden wedge of 
Ophir.”§ The word here translated ‘ wedge ’ means a 
‘ tongue, or ingot and I infer that the wedge of gold 
of 50 shekels weight that was concealed by Acban,|| 
was most probably one of the ingots of Ophir. 

* TVilson’s translation, edited by Hall, book ii. 3 ; vol. ii. p. 133. 

t C. xxii. 2i, and xxviii. 16. 

t 2 .Cbjon. viii. 18. In 1 Hings ix. 28, the amount is 420 talonia. 

§ 0, xii. 12. II Joshua yii. 21. 
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It DOW remains to show that the district of Yadari, 
or Eder, which I have suggested as the most probable 
representative of Ophir, has been, and still is one of 
the gold producing countries of the world. The evi- 
dence on this point, though meagre, is quite clear. 
The only ancient testimony which I can produce is 
that of Pliny, who describes the people dwelling 
on the other side of mount Capitalia (or Abu), as 
possessing “ extensive mines of gold and silver.”* 
At the present day the Aravali range is the only 
part of India in which silver is found in any quantity, 
while the beds of its torrents still produce gold, of 
which many fine specimens may be seen in the India 
museum. 

But if the Gulf of Ehambay was the groat empo- 
rium of Indian trade with the "West, it is not necessary 
that the gold for which it was famous should have 
been produced in the district itself. At the present 
day, Bombay, which is on the same western coast, 
exports the produce of two inland districts, the opium 
of MMwa and the cotton of Berar. Wherever the 
emporium of commerce may have been, to that point 
the gold of India would have fi,owed naturally, in 
exchange for the commodities of the West. 

EASTERN INDIA. 

In the seventh century the division of Eastern India 
comprised Assam and Bengal proper, together with 
the Delta of the Ganges, Sambhalpur, Orissa, and 
Ganjam. Hwen Thsang divides the province into six 
kingdoms, which ho calls Kdmanipa, Baimtaia^ Tam- 

* Hist. Nat. vi. 23 “ Hujus mcola^, alio latore, late auri et argoati 

motalla fodiunt.” 


2 K 2 
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mlipti, Kir ana Suvarna^ Odra, and Ganjam* and under 
these names I -will dotn proceed to describe them. 

1. KAMARUPA. 

From Panudra Varddhdna^ or Puhna, in Middle 
India, the Chinese pilgrim proceeded for 900 li, or 
150 miles, to the east, and crossing a great river, 
entered Kia-mo-leu-po, or Kdmarupa, -which is the 
Sanskrit name of Assam, j The territory is estimated 
at 10,000 /^■, 1667 miles, in circuit. This large extent 
shows that it must have comprised the whole valley 
of the Brahmaputra river, or modern Assam, together 
with Eusa-Yih^ra, and Bntan. The valley of the 
Brahmaputra was anciently divided into three tracts, 
which may be described as the Eastern, Middle, and 
Western districts, namely, Sadiya^ Assam proper, and 
Kmirup. As the last was the most powerful state, 
and also the nearest to the rest of India, its name 
came into general use to denote the whole valley. 
Kusa-Vihdra was the western division of Kduirup pro- 
per ; and as it was the richest part of the country, it 
became for some time the residence of the rajas, whose 
capital, called Kamatipura^ gave its name to the whole 
province. J But the old capital of Kdmrup is said to 
have been GoJiaii^ on the south bank of the Brahma- 
putra. How, Kamatipura, the capital of Kiisa-Vihdra, 
is exactly 150 miles, or 900 li, from Pubna,§ but the 
direction is due north ; while Gohati is about twice 
that distance, or say 1900 li, or 817 miles, from 
Pubna, in a north-east direction. As the position of 
the former agrees exactly with the distance recorded 

^ See Map 'No, I. t Julien’s ‘Hiouen Tlisan^,’ iii. 7G. 

J ‘ Ayin Akbari/ ii. 3. Kamrup, wbicli is also called Kamtali'' 

§ See Map No. I. 
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by tlie pilgrim, it is almost certain tbat it must have 
boon the capital of Kdmrup in the seventh century. 
This -vvould seem to be confirmed by the fact that the 
language of the people differed but slightly from that 
of Central India. It was therefore not Assamese, and 
consequently I infer that the capital visited by Hwen 
Thsang was not Gohati^ in the valley of the Brahm^- 
jnitra, but Kamatipura, in the Indian district of Eusa- 
Vihtlra. The great river crossed by the pilgrim would 
therefore be the Tista, and not the Brahmaputra. 

On the oast Eamrup touched the frontiers of the 
south-western barbarians of the Chinese province of 
Shu ; but the route was difficult, and occupied two 
months. On the south-east the forests were full of 
wild elephants, which is still the case at the present 
day. The king was a Brahman, named Bh^lskara 
Varmma, who claimed descent from the god E&r^t- 
yaua, or Yishnu, and his family had occupied the 
throne for one thousand generations. He was a 
staunch Buddhist, and accompanied Harsha Yard- 
dliana in his religious procession from Pataliputra to 
Kanoj, in a.d. 043. 

2. SAMATATA. 

The capital of the kingdom of Saniaiaia^ or San-mo- 
in-(tha^ is placed at from 1200 to 1300 li, or from 200 
t.o 217 miles, to tlio south of KAnrup, and 900 li, or 
150 miles, to the oast of Tfimralipti, or Tamluk.* The 
first i)osition corresponds almost exactly with Jasar, 
or Jessore, which is most probably the place intended. 
TIio bearing and distance from Tamluk would take us 
to the uninhabited part of the Smdari-vana, or Sun- 
• Julien’s ‘Iliouen. Tksang,’ iii. 81. See Map No. I. 
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darbans, bet-ween tbe Huranghata river and Bakar- 
ganj. But in a country so much intersected by 
■watercourses as Lower Bengal, the road distance is 
about one-fourth greater than the direct distance, 
measured on the map. Thus, Jessore, which is 103 
miles from DJiakJca, and 77 miles from Calcutta by 
road, is only 82 and 62 miles distant from them by 
direct measurement. Accordingly, Hwen Thsang’s 
distance of 150 miles by route will not be more than 
120 miles by direct measurement on the map, which 
is only 20 miles in excess of the actual direct distance 
between Jessore and Tamluk. But as Tamluk is not 
approachable by land from the east, the pilgrim must 
have travelled at least one-half of the route by water, 
and his distance of 150 miles maybe accepted as a 
fair estimate of the mixed route by land and water, , 
which could not be actually measured. The name of 
Jasar, or “ The Bridge,” which has now supplanted 
the ancient name of Murali, shows the nature of the 
country, which is so completely intersected by deep 
watercourses, that before the construction of the pre- 
sent roads and bridges, the chief communication was 
by boats. Murali, or Jasar, mis most probably the 
Oarffe regia of Ptolemy. 

The country of Samatata is mentioned in the in- 
scription of Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar,* 
in which it is coupled with E^mrup and Nepjll. It 
is mentioned also in the geographical list of Var^ha 
Mihira, who lived in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury.-f According to Professor Lassen, the name sig- 
nifies “has pays littoral,” which accords exactly with 

^ Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 793 ; line 19 of inscription. 

t Dr. Kern’s ' Brihat-Sanhila,* xiv. C. 
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Hweu Thsang’s description of it as a low, moist country 
on the seashore. The inhabitants were short and 
black, as is the case at the present day with the 
people of Lower Bengal. From all these concurrent 
tacts, it is certain that Samatata must he the Delta of 
the Ganges ; and as the country is described as 3000 
/t, or 500 miles, in circuit, it must have included the 
whole of the present Delta, or triangular tract be- 
tween the Bhdgirathi river and the main stream of 
the Ganges. 

Ilwon Thsang mentions several countries lying to 
the cast of Samatata^ but as he gives only the general 
bearings and not the distances, it is not easy to iden- 
tify the names. The first place is Bhi-li-cha-ta-lo, 
which was situated in a valley near the great sea, to 
the north-cast of Samatata.* This name is probably 
intended for Sri-Kskatra, or Sri-Xshetra, which M. 
Vivien dc Saint-Martin has identified with Sri-hata, or 
Silhat, to the north-east of the Gangetic Delta. This 
town is situated in the valley of the Megna river, and 
although it is at a considerable distance from the sea, 
it seems most probable that it is the place intended by 
the pilgrim. The second country is Kia-mo-lan^-Jcia, 
which was situated beyond the first, to the east, and 
near a groat bay. This place may, I think, bo iden- 
tified with the district of Koniilla, in Tipera, to the 
east of the Megna river, and at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. The third country is To.lo.po.ti, which was 
to the east of the last. M. Julion renders the name 
by Ihafravat}^ but he makes no attempt to identify it. 
1 would, however, suggest that it may bo Talawffvati, 
that is, the country of the Takings, or Pegu. Vati is 

^ Julioii’a ‘Iliouen Thsang,’ hi. 82 . 
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the common termination of the names of the Burmese 
districts, as Hansavati, Dwayavati, Dinyavati, etc. 
The next name is I-shanff-na-pu-lo, which was to the 
east of the last ; then still farther to the east was Mo- 
Jio-cJien-po, and heyond that to the south-west was the 
kingdom of Yen-mo-na-cheii.. The first of these names 
I take to be the country of the Shan tribes, or Laos ; 
the second is probably Cochin China or Anam; and 
the third, which M. Stanislas Julicn renders by Ya- 
mana-dmpa, is almost certainly Yava-dwipa, or Java. 

3. TAMEALIPTI. 

The kingdom of Tan-mo-li-ti^ or Tdmralipti^ is de- 
scribed as 1400 or 1500 li, about 250 miles, in cir- 
cuit.* It was situated on the seashore, and the sur- 
face of the country was low and wot. The capital 
was in a bay, and was accessible both by land and 
water. Tdniralipli is the Sanskrit name of Tamluk, 
which is situated on a broad reach or bay of the Bup- 
n^rayan river, 12 miles above its junction with the 
Hughli. The district probably comprised the small 
but fertile tract of country lying to the westward of 
the Hfighli river, from Bardwtln and Kalna on the 
north to the banks of the Kosai river on the south. 
From TdmaliUij the Pali form of the name, came the 
classical Tamalites. 

4. KIEANA-StrVAENA. 

Hwen Thsang places the capital of Kie-lo-na-sii-fa- 
la-na, or Kirana Idicvarna, at 700 or 117 miles, to the 
north-west of Tamralipti, and the same distance to 
the north-east of Odra or Orissa.f As the capital of 

* JuUcn’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 83. ' 
t Ihid., iii. 84 and 88. See Map "No. I. 
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Orissa iu tlie seventh century was Jdjipur 
Yaitarani river, the chief city of Kir ana Suvarna mu^ 
be looked for along the course of the Suvarna-riksha 
river, somewhere about the districts of Singhhhum and 
BarabJmm. But this wild part of India is so little 
known that I am unable to suggest any particular 
place as the probable representative of the ancient 
capital of the country. Bara B^ar is the chief town 
in Barabhiim, and as its position corresponds very 
closely with that indicated ■ by Hwen Thsang, it may 
be accepted as the approximate site of the capital in 
the seventh ccntuiy. The territory was from 4400 
to 4500 li, or from 733 to 750 miles, in circuit. It 
must, therefore, have comprised all the petty hill- 
statos lying between Medinipur and Sirguja on the 
cast and west, and between the sources of the Da- 
muda and Yaitarani on the north and south. 

This large tract of country is now occupied by a 
number of wild tribes who are best known by the 
colhictive name of KoUidn or Kols. But as the people 
th(ans(ilvcs speak various dialects of two distinct lan- 
gu!ig('S, it would appear that they must belong to two 
diff(iv<'ut races, of whom the Mundu and the Uraon 
may be taken as tlic typical representatives. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Dalton,* “ the Miitndas first occupied 
llui country and had bc(m long settled there when the 
Ifmo/it) mad(i their appearance;” and “though these 
rae.c'H are now found in many parts of the country oc- 
(Uipying the same villages, cultivating the same fields, 
(H)hibrating together the same festivals and enjoying the 
Hiunc amusements, they are of totally distinct origin, 
and cannot intermarry without loss of caste.” This 
^ .loura. AHiat, Boc. Bengal, 18G6, p. 154. 
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difference of race is confirmed by the decisive test of 
langnage, "which shows that the Uraons are connected 
with the Tamilian races of the south, while the MUtndas 
belong to the hill men of the north, who are spread 
over the Himalayan and Yindhyan mountains from 
the Indus "to tbe Bay of Bengal. 

The various tribes connected with tbe M-tindas are 
enumerated by Colonel Dalton* as the Kuars of Elich- 
pur, the Korewns of Sirguja and Jaspur, the Kherias 
of Chutia Nagpur, the Hor of Singhbhum, the Bhumij 
of Manbhum and Dhalbhum, and the Sdntals of M^n- 
bhum, Singhbhum, Katak, Hazaribfigh, and the Bhfi- 
galpur hills. To those he adds the Juangas or Patlms 
(leaf-clad) of Eeunjar, etc. in the Katak tributary 
districts, who are isolated from “ all other branches 
of the M-ttnda family, and have not themselves the 
least notion of their connection with them ; but their 
language shows that they are of the same race, and 
that their nearest kinsmen are the Kherias?'' The 
western branches of this race are the Bhils of Malwa 
and K^nhdes, and the KoVis of Gujarat. To the south 
of these tribes there is another division of the same 
race, who are called Suras or Suars. They occupy 
the northern end of the eastern Ghats. 

According to Colonel Dalton,! the IIo or JEdor tribe 
of Singhbh"um is “ the nucleus of the Mianda nation.” 
He calls it “the most compact, the purest, the most 
powerful and most interesting division of the whole 
race, and in appearance decidedly the best-looking. 

* Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1866, 158. I write B&ntal in prefer- 
ence to Sonthal, as I believe that tlie sliort o is only the peculiar Ben- 
gali pronunciation of the long d. 

t Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1866, 168. 
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In tlieir erect carriage and fine manly bearing tbe 
Hos look like a people that bave maintained and are 
proud of their independence. Many haye features 
of suflS.cicntly good cast to entitle them to rank as 
Arians; high noses, large but well-formed mouths, 
beautiful tooth, and the facial angle as good as in the 
Hindu races. . . . When the face of the Munda varies 
from the Arian or Caucasian type, it appears rather to 
merge into the Mongolian than the ISTegro. . . . They 
arc of average stature, and in colour vary from brown 
to tawny yellow.” 

In the dilforent dialects of the Munda language /io, 
lior^ Iwro, or hoko is the term for ‘‘man.” The as- 
sumption of this name by the people of Singhbhum is 
a strong confirmation of Colonel Dalton’s description 
of the tribe as the most powerful division of the Munda 
nation. But they also call themselves Larakas, or the 
“warriors,” which points to the same conclusion that 
they are the leading division of the Munda race. 

Colonel Dalton gives no explanation of the name of 
Mtmda ; but as I find that the head men of the vil- 
lages are called Munda or Moto amongst the Hors of 
Singbbhum and other divisions of the Mfinda race, I 
(ionc.lude that the Mundas or Molos must once have 
boon the ruling division of the nation. The name of 
Mmdn is found in the Yishnu PuiAna* as the appel- 
lation of a dynasty of cloven princes who succeeded 
tins Tushh'att or Tokhari. In the Yayu Parana, how- 
ever, the name is omitted, and wo have only Ma- 
no/da, whi(ih is most probably the variant fonn of 
another name, Murunda, as found in two inscriptions 

* Wilson's translation, edited by Hall, book iv. 2<t, and vol. iv. 
j). ao3. 
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of the second and third centuries.* Ptolemy has 
Marmidai as the name of a people to the north of the 
Gauges ; but to the south of the river he places the 
Mandali^ -who may be the Mundas of Chutia Nagpur, 
as their language and country are called Mundala. 
This is only a suggestion ; but from the position of 
the Mandali they would seem to be the same people as 
the Monedes of Pliny, who with the Suari occupied the 
inland country to the south of the Palibothri.f As 
this is the exact position of the country of the Miindas 
and Suars, I think it quite certain that they must be 
the same race as the Monedes and 8mri of Pliny. 

In another passage Pliny mentions the Mandei and 
Main as occupying the country between the Calingee 
and the Ganges. J Amongst the Malli there was a 
mountain named Malltis, which would seem to bo the 
same as the famous Mount Maleus of the Mo7iedes and 
Suari. I think it highly probable that both names 
may be intended for the celebrated Mount Mandar, to 
the south of Bhdffalpur, which is fabled to have been 
used by the gods and demons at the churning of the 
ocean. The Mandei I would identify with the inha- 
bitants of the Mahdnadi river, which is the Manada 
of Ptolemy. The Malli or Malei would therefore bo 
the same people as Ptolemy’s Mandala, who occupied 
the right bank of the Ganges to the south of Pali- 
bothra. Or they may be the people of the Bdjmaliul 
hills who are called Maler, which would appear to be 

* Samudra Gupta, about a.d. 125 ; and a copper-plate dated in 214 
or A.D. 292. 

t Hist. Nat. vi. c. 22. “ Ab iis (Palibotbris) in interiorc situ Mo- 

nedes et Suari, quorum mens Maleus,” etc. 

J Hist. Nat. yi, c. 21. “ Gentes : Calingsc prosimi mari, ot supra 
Mandei Malli, quorum monsMallus, linisque ejus tractus est Ganges.” 
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derived from tlie Zanarcse Male and tlie T^inil Mahi^ 
a “liill.” It ■would therefore be equivalent to the 
Hindu Palburi or Parhatiya^ a “hill man.” 

The Smri of Pliny are the Saharce of Ptolemy, and 
both may he identified with the aboriginal Savaras, 
or Suars, a wild race of wood-cutters, who live in the 
jangals without any fixed habitations. The country 
of the Savaras is said to begin where that of the 
Khonds ends,' and to extend as far south as the Pen- 
nar river. But those Savaras or Suars of the eastern 
Q limits are only a single branch of a widely-extended 
tribe, which is found in large numbers to the south- 
west of Gwalior and Harwar, and also in southern 
llajputS,na. The Savaris or Saharias of the Gwalior 
territory occupy the jangals on the Kota frontier to 
the westward of Karwar and Guna. They are found 
along the course of the Chambal river and its branches, 
wluue they meet the Eajputana Surrias of Tod. The 
name is preserved in the Sorse Komades of Ptolemy, 
who are placed to the south of the Kondali and Phyl- 
litce^ or the Goncls and Bhils. They must therefore 
be the Suars or Savaras of central India, who occupy 
th(\ wild hilly country about the sources of the "Wain 
Ganga, and who are also found along the valley of 
the Kistua river. As Kirana means a “man of mixed 
rac(',” or barbarian, it seems probable that the name 
of Kmnta Suvarna may bo the original appellation of 
tlu'. barbarian Savaras, or Suars. 

In the Ix^ginning of the seventh century the king 
of this country was She-shaug-kia, or Sasdngha, 
who is fanu'd as a great persecutor of Buddhism.* 

* ‘ Ilioiicn Thming’s Life,’ i, 112 and 236. Also ‘ Travels,’ ii. SdO, 
aiul 4.0H. 
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I found a gold coin inscribed with the name of this 
prince at full length in the ‘ Payne Knight Collection’ 
of the British Museum, and there are a few specimens 
in other collections. 

5. ODRA, OR ORISSA. 

The kingdom of U-cAa, or Oda, corresponds exactly 
with the modern province of Odra, or Orissa. By a 
reference to the ‘ Biography of Hiouen (Ehsang,’* it 
would appear that the capital of Odra was 700 li to 
the south-west of Tiimralipti, and as this bearing and 
distance agree with the position of Jajipiira, I think 
that the pilgrim must have returned to TamMc from 
Kirana Suvarna before proceeding to Odra. In the 
travels of the pilgrim']' the bearing and distance are 
taken from Kirana Suvarna; but this is perhaps a 
mistake, as they arc usually referred to the capital, 
which, whether we place it at Jajipur or at Katak, is 
due south of Kirana Suvarna. 

The province was 7000 li, or 1167 miles, in circuit, 
and was bounded by the groat sea on the south-east, 
whore there was a famous seaport town named Che-li- 
ta-lo-chinff, or Charitrapura, that is, the “ town of em- 
barkation” or “departm'e.” This was probably the 
present town of P«r*, or “the city,” near which stands 
the famous temple of J agannath. Outside the town 
there were five contiguous stupas with towers and 
pavilions of great height. I presume that it is one of 
these which is now dedicated to laganndth. The 
three shapeless figures of this god and his brother 
and sister, Baladcva and Subliadrfi, are simple copic'S 
of the symbolical figures of the Buddhist triad, Buddha, 

Julion, i. 184. See Map No. 1. f Julien, iii. 88. 
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Dharma, and Sanglia, of -wkiclL tlie second is always 
represented as a female. The Buddhist origin of the 
Jaganndth figures is proved beyond all doubt by their 
adoption as the representative of the Brahmanical 
Avatar of Buddha in the annual almanacs of Mathura 
and Banaras. 

The political limits of Orissa, under its most pow- 
erful kings, are said to have extended to the Hughli 
and Damuda rivers on the north, and to the Q-odhvari 
on the south. But the ancient province of Odra-desa, 
or Or-desa, was limited to the valley of the Mahanacli 
and to the lower course of the Suvarna-riksha river. 
It comprised the whole of the present districts of 
Katak (Cuttack) and Sambhalpur, and a portion of 
Medinipur. It was bounded on the west by Gond- 
whna, on the north by the wild hiU-states of Jashpur 
and Singhbhhm, on the east by the sea, and on the 
south by Ganjam. These also must have been the 
limits in the time of Hwen Thsang, as the measured 
circuit agrees with his estimate. 

Pliny mentions the Oreies as a people of India in 
whose country stood Mount Maleus ;* but in another 
passage he locates this mountain amongst the Monedes 
and Smri ; and in a third passage he places Mount 
Mcdlus amongst the MalU. As the last people were 
to the north of the Calw^ce, and as the Monedes and 
Suari wore to the south of the Palibothri, we must 
look for the Oretes somewhere about the Mahhnadi 
river and its tributaries. The Monedes and Suari 
must therefore bo the M'tindas and Suars^ as already 


* Hist. Nat. ii. 75. “In India gente Oz'etnm, mens est Maleus no- 
mine.” See also vi. 22, “Monedes et Suari, c[uorum mons Mallus j” 
and vi. 21, Malli, quorum naons Mallus.” ' 
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noticed, and the Oretes must he the people of Orissa. 
MaU is one of the Dravidian terms for a mountain ; 
and as the TJraons, or people of west Orissa, still speak 
a Dravidian dialect, it is probable that Mallus was 
not the actual name of the mountain. May not this 
have been the famous Sri-Parvat of Teling^lna, which 
gaye its name to the Sri-Parvaiiya Andhras ? 

The ancient metropolis of the country was Kalak 
on the Mah^nadi river, but in tho early part of the 
sixth century Eaja Jajati Kesari established a new 
capital at Jajdtipara on tho Vaitarani river, which 
still exists under the abbreviated name of Jdjipura. 
Tho same king also began some of tho great temples 
at Bhuvaneswara ; but the city of that name was 
founded by Lalitondra Kesari. The language and 
pronunciation of the people is said to have differed 
from those of central India, which is still true at tho 
present day. 

To tho south-west there wore two hills, on one of 
which, called PmJrpayiri, or the “hill of flowers,” 
there was a monastery of the same name and a stupa 
of stone, and on tho other to the north-west only a 
stupa. Those hills I take to bo the famous Jldayagiri 
and Khandayiri, in which many Buddhist caves and 
inscriptions have been discovered. These hills are 
situated 20 miles to tho south of Kaiak, and 5 mih^s 
to tho west of the grand group of temples at Bhuva- 
neswara. Tho stupas wore said to have been built 
by demons ; from which I infer that tho origin of tho 
groat caves, and other Buddhist works on these hills 
was quite unknown at tho period of II wen Thsang’s 
visit. 
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6. GANJAM. 

From the capital of Odra tlie pil^-im proceeded to 
the south-west for 1200 A', or 200 miles, to Kong-yu- 
to.* This name has not been identified; but M. 
Yivien de Saint-Martin has, I think, indicated its 
true position in the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake. 
The capital was situated near a bay, or “junction of 
two seas,” which can only be intended for the great 
Chilka lake and the ocean, as there is no other great 
sheet of water along this surf-beaten coast. G-anjam 
itself must therefore be the old capital. But as Gan- 
jam is only 130 miles from Jdjipur in a direct line 
measured on the map, or about 150 miles by road, I 
conclude that the pilgrim must haye yisited the hills 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri and the town of Chari- 
trapnra, or Puri, on his way to Ganjam. By this 
route the distance would be increased to 1 65 miles by 
direct measurement, or about 190 miles by road, 
which agrees with the estimate of the Chinese pil- 
grim. 

The Chinese syllables Kong-yu-to are rendered by 
M. Julien as Konyodha ; but there is no place of this 
name that I am aware of. I observe that M. Pau- 
thierj" writes the name Kiuan-yu-mo, which would 
seem to be intended for a transcript of Ganjam, of 
which the derivation is unknown. Hamilton pro- 
poses ganjam^ “the depot,” but this term is never 
used alone, so far as I am aware, but always in combi- 


* Julien’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 91. See Map Ko. I. 
t ‘Journal Asiatique,’ 1839, p.404 Xl-cha, or Oda, in eastern India, 
is said to be also named Kiwan-yu-mo, at wHcL. time, therefore, a.d. 
650 to 684, it must have become dependent on Odra or Orissa. 

2 li 
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nation, either -with the founder’s name or with the 
name of the principal article sold in the place, as 
Bdm-ffanj, or ‘"‘E&rna’s market,” Thithdr-^anj^ the 
brazier’s market,” etc. The district was only 1000 
or 167 miles, in circuit, which shows that the terri- 
tory was confined to the small valley of the Easikulya 
riyer. But though the domain was small, the state 
would appear to have been of some consequence, as 
Hweng Thsang describes the soldiers as brave and 
bold, and their king as so powerful that the neigh- 
bouring states wore subject to him, and no one could 
resist him. From this account I am led to infer that 
the king of Ganjam, at the time of Hwon Thsang’ s 
visit, must have been Lalitcndra Kesari of the Orissa 
annals, who is said to have reigned for nearly sixty 
years, from a.d. 617 to G7C. ' The pilgrim visited 
Ganjam in a.d. 639, when this prince was at the very 
height of his power. But only four years later, when 
the pilgrim revisited Magadha, he found the great 
King Harsha Yarddhana of Kanoj* had just returned 
from a successful expedition against the king of Gau- 
jam. The cause of tho war is not stated, but as llar- 
sha Yarddhana was a staunch BudcUiist, while Lali- 
tendra was a devoted Brahmanist, tho difforonco of 
religion would easily have furnished a sufficient pre- 
text for war. It seems probable that Ganjam was 
then annexed to the dominions of tho Kanoj king, 
and formed part of the province of Orissa. 

Hwen Thsang notes that the written characters of 
Ganjam resembled those of central India, but that 
both the language and tho pronunciation wore diifer- 
ent. This statement proves that tho same alphabetical 

^ Julieii’s * Hiouen Thsang/ i. 236, 
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cliaraoters were still in use over the greater part of 
India at as late a date as the middle of the seventh 
century. It also serves to show that the intercom- 
munications of the Buddhist fraternities throughout 
India were not yet broken, although they must already 
have been much restricted by the steady progress of 
Brahmanism. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 

According to Hwen Thsang’s account, Southern 
India comprised the whole of the peninsula to the 
south of the Tapti and Mahanadi rivers, from Nilsik 
on the west, to Ganjam on the east. It was divided 
into nine separate kingdoms, exclusive of Ceylon, 
which was iTot considered as belonging to India. The 
whole of those kingdoms were visifed by the pilgrim 
in A.D. 639 and 640. He entered Kalinga from the 
north-east, and turning to the north-west he visited 
the inland kingdoms of Kosala and Andhra. Then re- 
sumiag his southern route, he passed through Dhana- 
kaJeata, Jorpa^ and Drdoida, to Malakuta. At Kanchi, 
the capital of Dravida, he heard of the assassination 
of the Kaja of Ceylon, and was obliged to give up his 
intention of visiting that island on account of its un- 
settled state. Then tui’uing to the north, he reached 
Konkana and Mahardshira, the last of the nine king- 
doms of Southern India.* 

1. KALINGA. 

In the seventh century, the capital of the kingdom 
of Kie-ling-kia, or Kalinga, was situated at from 1400 
to 1500 li, or from 233 to 250 miles, to the south- 

^ See Map No. I. 


2 L 2 
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■west of Ganjam.* Both bearing and distance point 
either to Rajamahendri on the Godavari river, or to 
Koringa on the seacoast, the first being 251 miles to 
tLe south-west of Ganjam, and the other 246 miles in 
the same direction. But as the former is kno"wn to 
have been the capital of the country for a long period, 
I presume that it must be the place that was visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim. The original capital of Kalinga 
is said to have been Srikakola, or Chikakol, 20 miles 
to the south-west of Kalinga-patam. The kingdom 
was 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit. Its boundaries 
are not stated ; but as it was united to the west by 
Andhra, and to the south by Bhanakakate, its frontier 
hue cannot have extended beyond the Godfivari 
river, on the south-west, and the Gaoliya branch of 
the Indi-fivati river on the north-west. Within those 
limits, the circuit of Xalinga would be about 800 miles. 
The principal feature in this large tract of country 
is the Mahendra range of mountains, which has pre- 
served its name unchanged from the time of the com- 
position of the Mahfibhfirata to the present day. This 
range is mentioned' also in the Yishnu Purfiua, as the 
source of the Bishikulya river, and as this is the well- 
known name of the river of Ganjam, the Mahendra 
mountains can at once be identified with the Mahendra 
Male range, which divides Ganjam from the valley of 
the Mahfinadi. 

Rajamahendri was the capital of the junior, or eastern 
branch of the Chdlukgu princes of Vengi, whose au- 
thority extended to the frontiers of Orissa. The king- 
dom of Vengi was established about a.d. 540, by the 
capture of the old capital of Vengipura^ the remains of 
* Julien’s ‘Eiouen Thsang,’ iii. 92. See Maps Nos. I. and XIII. 
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whicli still exist at Ve^i, 5 miles to the north of ElMr^ 
and 50 miles to the west-south- west of Eajamahendri. 
About A.D. 750, Kalinga was conquered by the Eaja 
of Yengi, who shortly afterwards moved the seat of 
government to Eajamahendri. 

The CalingcB are mentioned by Pliny,* as occupying 
the eastern coast of India below the Mandei and Malli, 
and the famous Mount Maleus. This mountain may 
perhaps be identified with the high range at the head 
of the Eishikulya river, in Ganjam, which is still called 
Ilahendra Male, or the ‘‘ Mahendra mountain.” To 
the south, the territory of the CalingcB extended as 
far as the promontory of Oalingon and the town of Dan- 
daguda, or Dandagula,t which is said to be 625 
Eoman miles, or 574 British miles, from the mouth of 
the Ganges. Both the distance and the name point 
to the great port-town of Coringa, as the promontory 
of Corivgon, which is situated on a projecting point of 
land, at the mouth of the Godavari river. The town of 
Dandaguda, or Dandagula, I take to be the Bdntapura 
of the Buddhist chronicles, which, as the capital of 
Kalinga, may with much probability bo identified with 
Eaja Mahcndri, which is only 30 miles to the north- 
cast of Coringa. From the groat similarity of the 
Greek T and U, I think it not improbable that the 
Greek name may have been Dandapula, which is 
almost the same as JDdrttapura. But in this case, the 
Bdnta, or “tooth relic,” of Buddha must have been 
enshrined in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, 

^ Hist. Nat. Yi* 21. “ Gentoa : Calinpja^ proximo mari, supra Maudei, 
Malli, quorum mons Mallus, finisquo ejus iractus cst Ganges.” 

t Ibid, Yi. 23. rKilemou HoUaud’s translation lias Danda- 
gula. 
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wliicli is confirmed by tbe statement of the Buddhist 
chronicles, that the “ left canine tooth ” of Buddha 
■was brought to Kalinga immediately after his death, 
where it was enshrined by the reigning soyereign, 
Brahmadatta.* Dantapura, also, is said to have been 
situated on the northern bank of a great river, which 
.can only be the Godavari, as the Kistna was not in 
Kalinga. This fact alone would be sufficient to fix 
the position of Dantapura at the old capital of Bajama- 
Jiendri, which is situated on the north-eastern bank 
of the Godfivari. The name of Maliendri is perhaps 
preserved in the Bitundra Metropolis of Ptolemy, which 
he places close to the Maisdlos, or Goddvari, that is, to 
the river of Masuli-patam. 

A still earlier name for the capital of Kalinga was 
Sinhapura,t which was so called after its founder, 
Sinha-bahu^X the father of Yijaya, the first recorded 
sovereign of Ceylon. Its position is not indicated, but 
there still exists a large town of this name on the 
Lalpla river, 115 miles to the west of Ganjam, which 
is very probably the same place. 

In the inscriptions of the Kalachuri, or Haihaya 
dynasty of Chedi, the Kajas assume the titles of “Lords 
of Kdlanjjarapura and of Tri- Kalinga. Kalanjar is 
the well-kno-wn hill-fort in Bimdolkhand; and Tri- 
Kalinga^ or the “Three Kalingas,” must be the three 
kingdoms of Dhanaka, or Amaravati, on the Kistna, 
Andhra or Warangol, and Kalinga, or Eajfi Mahondri. 


* Turaotii, Journ. Asiat. Soo. Bengal, 1837, p. 860, quoting the 
BanthAdhatu-wanso, or “ History of the Tooth-relic.” 
t Turnour, ‘ Mahawanso,’ p. 46. 

t Ibid. Appendix v. pp. 88, 89. where the Princess maha Sun- 
dari, of Kalinga, is said to have come from Sinhapura. 
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The name of Tri-Kalinga is probably old, as Pliny 
mentions the Macco-Calingas and the Gangarides- 
CalingcB as separate peoples from the Calingm^ ■while 
the MahabhS,rata names the Kalingas three separate 
times, and each time in conjunction "with different 
peoples.* As Tri-Kalinga thus corresponds "with the 
great province of Telingdna, it seems probable that the 
name of Telingdna may be only a slightly contracted 
form of Tri-Kalingdna, or the ‘‘ Three Kalingas.” I 
am a'ware that the name is usually derived from Tri- 
Lingga, or the “Three PhallV^ of Mahadeva. But the 
mention of Macco-Calinga and Gangarides-Calingm 
by Pliny, would seem to show that the “ Three Ka- 
lingas ’ ’ were known as early as the time of Megasthenes, 
from whom Pliny has chiefly copied his Indian Geo- 
graphy. The name must therefore be older than 
the Phallic worship of Mahadeva in southern India. 
Kalinga is three times mentioned in the Khandagiri 
inscription of Aira Kaja,! which cannot be later than 
the second century b.c., and at a still earlier date, 
during the lifetime of Sakya-Muni, it was noted for 
its manufacture of fine muslins, and at his death, the 
king of Kalinga is said to have obtained one of the 
teeth of Buddha, over which he built a magnifleent 
stupa.J 

2. KOSALA. 

From Kalinga the Chinese pilgrim proceeded about 
1800 or 1900 /«, or from 300 to 317 milos,§ to the 

* H. H. Wilson, in ‘ Vishnu Purana/ pp. 185, 187 note, and 188. 

t James Prinsep in Jo urn. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vi. 1082. 

J Csoma do Koros, in ‘Asiatic Poscarches,’ xx, 85 and 317. 

§ Julien’s * Hiouen Thsang,’ voL i, p. 185, gives 1800 lij and vol. iii. 
p. 94, 1900 IL Soo Map No. I. 
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nortli-'west to the kingdom of Kiao-sa-lo, or Kosala. 
Tke bearing and distance take ns to tbe ancient pro- 
vince of VidarbJta, or Berdr^ of wbich tbe present 
capital is dSdgpur. This agrees exactly with tbe posi- 
tion of Kosala as described in tbe Uatndvali^ and in 
tbe Vdyu Purdna.* In tbe former, tbe king of Kosala 
is surrounded in tbe Vindhyan mountains, and in tbe 
latter it is stated that Kusp^ tbe son of Kama, ruled 
over Kosala, at bis capital of KiisaslJiali, or Kusdvati, 
built upon tbe Yiudbyan precipices. All these con- 
curring data enable us to identify tbe ancient Kosala 
with tbe modern province of Berar, or Q-ondwdna. 
Tbe position of tbe capital is more difficult to fix, as 
Hwen Tbsang does not mention its name ; but as it 
was 40 /i, or nearly 7 miles, in circuit, it is most pro- 
bably represented by one of tbe larger cities of tbe 
present day. These arc Obfinda, Kfigpnr, Amaravati, 
and Elicbpm’. 

Chanda is a walled town, 6 miles in circuit, with a 
citadel. It is situated just below tbe junction of tbe 
Pain Ganga and Warda rivers, at a distance of 
290 miles to tbe north-west of Eajamabendri, on tbe 
Godfivari, and of 280 miles from Dhdranikota, on tbe 
Kistna. Its position, therefore, corresponds almost 
exactly with tbe bearing and distance of Hwen 
Tbsang. 

Nagpur is a large straggbng town, about 7 miles in 
circuit ; but as it is 85 miles to tbe north of Cb&nda, 
its distance from Eajamabendri is about 70 miles in 
excess of tbe number stated by tbe Chinese pilgrim. 

Amaravati is about tbe same distance from Eajama- 

H. H. Wilson, ‘Vishnu Parana/ Hall's edition, ii, 172, 
note. 
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licndri, and Eliclipur is 30 miles still further to the 
north. Chanda is therefore the only place of conse- 
quence that has a strong claim to he identified with 
tlio capital of Eosala in the seventh century. The 
recorded distance of 1800 or 1900 li from Eajamahen- 
dri is further supported by the subsequent distance of 
1900 /i, or 900 plus 1000 to Dhanaha-hata^ ■which 
was almost certainly the same place as Dhdrani-hcota, 
or Amaravati, on the Kistna river. Now, the road 
distance of Chanda from Dharanikota is 280 miles, or 
1080 li, by the direct route; but as Hwen Thsang first 
proceeded for 900 li to the south-west, and then for 
1000 li to the south, the direct distance between the 
two places would not have been more than 1700 li. 

At 300 li, or 50 miles, to the south-west of the 
kingdom, there was a high mountain named iPo.lo.mo. 
lo.hi-li, which is said to mean the “ black peak.” M. 
Julien identifies this name with “ Baramula-giri of the 
present day;”* but I cannot find this place in any 
map or book to which I have access. The mountain 
is described as very lofty, and without either spurs or 
valleys, so that it resoinblcd a mere mass of stone. In 
this mountain King 8o-to-po-lio, or Sdlavdhan, hewed a 
pavilion of five storeys, which was accessible by a hol- 
low road many do5!;ons of li, that is many miles, in 
length. The place was not visited by Ilwcn Thsang, 
as the narrator of his j(mi'ney uses the expression “ on 
arrive,” instead of “ il arriva.” But as the rock is 
said to have been excavated as a dwelling for the holy 
Buddhist sago Ndgdrjum, the pilgrim would almost 
certainly have visited it, if it had been only 50 miles 

^ * Hiotien Thsang,’ iii. 101, note 4 ; ** aujourd’hui Baramulagliiri j ” 
and note 6, “ on Ohinois, lle-fong^ lo pic noir.” 
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distant from the capital ; and if the south-west bearing 
is correct, he must have passed quite close to the place 
on his subsequent journey to Andhra, wihch is said to 
be either in the same direction, or towards the south. 
I conclude, therefore, that the curious, “ au sud-ouest 
du royaume^^’’* which the pilgrim uses to indicate the 
position of this excavated rock, may possibly refer to 
the boundary of the Mngdom^ and consequently that 
the place must be looked for at 300 /«, or 50 miles, 
beyond its south-west frontier. This position would 
agree very well with that of the great rook fortress 
of Deogir, near Elura, and the name of Polomolokili, 
or Varamula-giri, might be accepted as the original of 
Varula, or Elura. Parts of the description, such as 
the long galleries hewn out of the rock, and the cas- 
cade of water falling from the top of the rock, agree 
better with the great Buddhist establishment at Elura 
than with Deogir. But as the place was not actually 
visited by Ilwcn Thsang, his description must have 
boon made up from the varying accounts of different 
travellers, in which the contiguous sites of Elura and 
Devagiri were probably treated as one place. 

The same rock-hewn habitations are also described 
by Ea-Hianj" in the beginning of the fifth century. 
He calls the excavation the monastery of Pko-lo-yu, or 
the “ Pigeon,” and places it in the kingdom of Ta- 
thsin, that is in PaksMna, or the south of India, the 
present Dakhan. His information was obtained at 
Bandras ; and as wonders do not lose by distance, his 
account - is even more wonderful than that of Hwen 
Thsang. The monastery, hewn out of the solid rock, 
is said to be five storeys in height, each storey in the 
* Julien's ‘ Hiouen Ttsang,’ iii. 101. f Beal’s ‘ Fah-Hian,’ c. xxxt. 
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sliapc of a different animal, tlie fiftli, or uppermost, 
storey being in the form of a Pigeon, from which the 
monastery received its name. The Chinese syllables 
Plio-lo-yu must therefore be intended for the Sanskrit 
Pdrdvata, a “pigeon.” A spring of water rising in 
the uppermost storey, descended through all the rooms 
of the monastery, and then passed out by the gate. In 
this account we have the five storeys, the spring of 
water falling from the top, and the name of the place, 
all agreeing very closely with the description of Hwen 
Thsang. The chief point of difference is in the moan- 
ing assigned to the name, as Hwen Thsang states that 
Poloinolo-Mli signifies the “black peak,” while accord- 
ing to Fa-Hian, Pholoyu means a “pigeon.” But 
there is still another account, of an intermediate date, 
which gives a third moaning to the name. In a.d. 
503, the king of Southern India sent an ambassador 
to China, from whom it was ascertained that in his 
country there was a fortified city named Pa-lai, or 
“situated on a height.” At 300 li, or 50 miles, to 
the eastward, there was another fortified town, named 
in the Chinese translation Fu.-cheu-ching, or “ville 
soumiso a co qui ost detostd,”* which was the birth- 
place of a famous saint, whoso name was Chu-san-hu, 
or “ Coral-beads ” (grains do corail). Now, Pald- 
md.ld is the name of a “ coral necklace,” or “ string of 
coral-beads ;* and as it roiu-oscnts every syllable of 
Hwen Thsang’s Polomolo, I presume that it must be 
the same name. I am. unable to explain Hwen 
Thsang’s translation of the name as the “black 

* Pauthior, “Examcn M<5thodiqixo desfaitsqui concernentTien-icku, 
ou rinde * Journal Asiatique/ 1830, p. 292. 

t PautMer, ‘ Journal Asiaticxue/ Oct. 1839, p. 292. 
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peak ” in any of tlie northern dialects ; and I can 
only suggest that he may perhaps refer to one of the 
southern or Dravidian dialects. In Eanarese, male 
is a ‘‘hill;” and as p^ra, or “quicksilver,” and p^ras, 
or the “ touchstone,” are both of black hue, it is 
probable that they are connected with n-ihas. Fdra, 
therefore-, might signify “black,” and joara-jwa/e would 
then be the black hill. One of the most venomous 
snakes in southern India, which is of a very dark 
blue or almost black colour, is called Para- Gudu. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Hwen Thsang’s transla- 
tion may be derived from one of the southern dialects. 
This confusion in the Chinese translations is no doubt 
due to the very defective power of the Chinese sylla- 
bles for the transcription of Sanskrit words. Thus, 
Po.lo.fa.fo might bo read as Pdrdvala, a “pigeon,” 
according to Fa-llian ; or as paravata, “ subject,” ac- 
cording to the Si-pu-ki while it is probable that the 
true reading should be jjarvata, a “ mountain,” as the 
monastery is specially stated to have been excavated 
in a rocky hill. 

The capital itself was named Pa-lai^* which is said 
to mean “qui s’appuic sur une dmincnco.” How the 
citadel of Chdnda is called “ Bala kila^'‘ or the “ High 
Fort,” which, though a Persian appellation given by 
the Muhammadans, was very probably suggested by 
the original appellation of Palai.'\ 

In aU our Chinese authorities the rock-he-wn mo- 
nastery is connected with a holy sage ; but the name 
in each account is different. According to Fa-Hian, 

* Pautkier in ‘ Journal Asialique/ 1839, p. 293. 

t We have an example of such translation in Buland-shahr, which 
the Hindus still call Uncha-gaon. 
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it was tlie faonastery of tile earlier Buddha named 
Kdsyapa. In the Si-pi-Jci, however, it is said to he 
the birthplace of the Muni Pardmdld, while Ilwen 
Thsang states that the monastery was excavated by 
Eing Sdiavdhan, for the use of the famous Eagarjuna. 
From the wonderful descriptions of Fa-Hian and Hwen 
Thsang I have been led to think that their accounts 
may possibly refer to the grand excavations of Deva- 
giri and Elura. But if the distance given by Hwen 
Thsang as well as by the Bi-yu-lci is correct, the rock- 
hewn monastery must he looked for about 50 miles to 
the west or south-west of Chanda. Eow in this very 
position, that is about 45 miles to the west of Ch^da, 
there is a place in the map called Pdndu-hm, or the 
“ Paudus’ houses,” which indicates an undoubted an- 
cient site, and may possibly refer to some rock excava- 
tions, as the rock-hewn caves at Dhamnar and Kholvi 
are also assigned to the Pandus, being severally named 
“ Bhim’s cave, Arjun’s cave,” etc. In the total absence 
of all information, I can only draw attention to the 
very curious and suggestive name of this place. There 
is also a series of Buddhist caves at Palur^ 50 miles to 
the south-west of Elichpur and Amaravati, and 80 
miles to the cast of Ajanta. As these have never been 
described, it is possible that the site may hereafter bo 
found to correspond witli the descriptions of the rock- 
hewn monastery by Fa-IIian and II won Thsang. 

The mention of Eing Sdtavdhana, or Sddavdliana^ in 
connection with ERgarjuna is specially interesting, as 
it shows that the Buddhist caves of Pardmdld must ho 
as old as the first century of the Christian era. 8d- 
davdhrma was a family name, and as such is mentioned 
in one of the cave inscriptions at Esisilc.* But Sdta- 

* Bombay Journal, vii., Nasick inscriptions No. C, by Mr. West. 
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vdliana is also a -well-knowH name of the famous Sali- 
v^han,* who founded the Sake era in a.d. 79, so that 
we have a double proof that the Buddhist caves of 
FardmcLld must have been excavated as early as the 
first century. The probable identity of Sdtavdhan and 
Sdtaharni will be discussed in another place. "We 
know from the western cave inscriptions that Kosala 
certainly formed part of the vast southern kingdom 
of Gotamiputra Mtakarni ; and if he flourished in 
the first century as would appear to be the case,f his 
identity with Sdfavdhdn, or SMiv^han, would be un- 
doubted. It is sufficient here to note the great pro- 
bability of this interesting point in the history of 
Southern India. 

The kingdom of Kosala is estimated by Hwen 
Thsang at 6000 li, or 1000 miles, in circuit. Its 
frontiers are not named ; but we know from the pil- 
grim’s itinerary that it must have been bounded by 
Ujain on the north, by Maharashtra on the west, by 
Orissa on the east, and by Andhra and Kalinga on the 
south. The limits of the kingdom may be roughly 
described as extending from near Burhanphr on the 
Tapti, and Kinder on the Godavari, to Eatanpur in 
Chatisgarh, and to Kowagadha near the source of the 
Mah^Lnadi, "Within these limits the circuit of the 

* Sdta, or SUi, was tke name of a YaJesha, or demigod, who, being 
changed to a lion, was ridden by the infant prince, who thus acquired 
the title of Sdtavdhan, or SdlwdTian, 

t The greater number of the inscriptions in the cares of Eanhari, 
ITasik, and Karle belong to one period; and as several of them record 
the gifts of Goiami^uira-- Sdtaharni, IBudmmayi, and TMnya^Sri, the 
whole must be referred to the period of the Andhra sovereignty. But 
one of them is dated in the year 30 of the Sahddilya^hdli or Sake era, 
that is in a.d. 108 ; and, therefore, the Andhras must have been reign- 
ing at that time. 
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Tables as placing the Andbras “ on the banks of the 
Ganges,”* but the extremely elongated form of the 
Pentingerian Map has squeezed many of the peoples 
and nations far out of their true places. A much safer 
conclusion may be inferred from a comparison of the 
neighbouring names. Thus the Andrm-Indi are placed 
near Damirice^ which I would identify with Ptolemy’s 
Limyrike by simply changing the initial J to .4, as the 
original authorities used for the construction of the 
Tables must have been Greek. But the people of 
Limyrike occupied the south-west coast of the penin- 
sula, consequently their neighbours the Andrse-Indi 
must be the well-known Andhras of Telingana, and 
not the mythical Andhras of the Ganges, who arc 
mentioned only in the Purdnas. Pliny’s knowledge of 
the Andaree must have been derived either from the 
Alexandrian merchants of his own times, or from the 
writings of Megasthenes and Dionysius, the ambassa- 
dors of Seleukus Nikator and Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
the court of Palibothra. But whether the Andaree 
were contemporary with Pliny or not, it is certain that 
they did not rule over Magadha at the period to which 
he alludes, as immediately afterwards he mentions 
the Prasii of Palibothra as the most powerful nation 
in India, who possessed 600,000 infantly, 30,000 
horse, and 9000 elephants, or more than six times the 
strength of the Andaras-Indi. 

The Chinese pilgrim notices that though the lan- 
guage of the people of Andhra was very different 
from that of Central India, yet the forms of the 
written characters were for the most part the same. 
This statement is specially interesting, as it shows that 

* ‘ Vishnu Purana,’ Hall’s edition, iv. 203, note. 
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tile old l^agari alphabet introduced from hlorthern 
India was still in use, and that the peculiar twisted 
forms of the Telugu characters, which are found in 
inscriptions of the tenth century, had not yet been 
adopted in the south. 

4. DONAKiKOTTA. 

On leaying Andhra, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the 
south through forests and over desert plains for 1000 
/i, or 167 miles, to To.na.kie.tse.Ma, which M. Julien 
renders by JDIianaJcacheJca. But I have already pointed 
out in my account of Tm-hia^ or Taki^ in the Panjih, 
that the Chinese syllable tse is used to represent the 
Indian cerebral which would make the name Dhana- 
Jcatalca. I have also refeiTed to the inscriptions in the 
caves of Ednhari and Edrle with the name of Dhuna- 
Mkafa, which I have suggested as the true reading of 
the Chinese word, by the transposition of the last two 
syllables.* The name of Dhanahahata is found in no 
less than four of the cave inscriptions, in all of which 
it has been read by Dr. Stevenson as the name of a 
man, whom he calls Xenokrates, a Greek. But accord- 
ing to my reading of these inscriptions, the name is 
undoubtedly that of the city or country to which the 
recorders of the inscriptions belonged. As these inscrip- 
tions are short, I will, in justice to Dr. Stevenson, 
here quote them. 

The inscription on which Dr. Stevenson founds his 

* See Maps JSTos. I. and XIII. My correction was printed in my 
Arcliseological Eeport to tlie Grovernmont of India in 1864, but it was 
made several years previously. Dr. Bhau Daji has also identified the 
Chinese name with the Dhanakakata of the inscriptions, but he has not 
noticed the true reading of the Chinese syllable tse. (Bombay Journ., 
vol. vii. p. 68.) 
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opinion of tlie Greek origin of tke recorder is tlius 
read by himself:* — 

Dhanukakadlia Yayanasa Siliadliayanam tliabka danam. 

“ A gift of lion-supporting pillar by the Greek 
Xenocrates.” 

My rendering is somewhat different, — 

‘‘Lion-bearing pillar-gift of Yavana of Dhannha- 

katay 

Dr. Stevenson translates Yavana as “ Greek but 
the following inscriptionf shows most distinctly that 
Bhamkahata is the name of a place, and consequently 
Yavana must be the name of a man, 

Dhenukakata Usabliadata-putasa 
Mita Deva nakasa tliablia daaam. 

This is translated by Dr. Stevenson as : — 

“ The gift of a pillar by the chief Mitra Deva, son 
of Dhenukakata (surnamed) Eishabadatta.” 

To explain this translation he supposes Dhenuka- 
kate to be a Greek, with a Greek name, and to have 
also a Hindu name which he “ probably assumed when 
he embraced Buddhism, or on adoption into some 
Hindu family, when names also are changed.” But 
by taking DhanukaJm as the name of a place, this in- 
scription may be rendered without any forced assump- 
tion of a second name. My rendering is, — 

“ Pillar-gift of the chief Mitra-Beva^ son of Risha- 
hadatta of BhanukahataP 

The third Zarle inscription is unfortunately slightly 
imperfect in the donor’s name, and the concluding 


^ 'Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bombay, v. 156. Karle inscription "No. 14 
t Ihid., V. 156. Kilrle inscription No. 11. 


2 M 2 
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word is ■unintelligible, but tbe opening of the inscrip- 
tion as read by Dr. Stevenson is :* — 

Dlianukakata (su) bhavikasa, etc. 

which he translates, “ The gift of a pleasant abode 
by Dhanuhalcata,” etc. Here the word which has 
been restored and translated as “ a pleasant abode ” is 
the recorder’s name, which I feel strongly inclined 
to read as Bhoviveha^ as Hwen Thsang mentions a 
famous saint of Bonalcakatta named Po-pi-fei-Jcia, that 
is literally BImivcha in Pali, or in Sanskrit Bhdoa- 
viveka. 

The fourth inscription, which is found at Kdnhari, 
consists of nine lines, and is one of the most important 
of the western cave records, as it is dated in the well- 
kno'wu era of Saliv^lhana. Dr. Stcvensonf roads the 
opening as follows ; — 

Upasakasa Dhcnukakatinasa kalapa (naka) manakasa, etc. 

and refers the record to “ Bhemikakaf.a the architect.” 
But a more perfect copy of this inscription, published 
by Mr. "West,:}: gives the true reading of the first 
line as : — 

Upasakasa DlianukakatoyaBa Kulapiyasa. 

of which the literal translation is, “(Gift) of Kulapii/a^ 
an Dpisika of BhanukakataP 

The date of the inscription, which is at the end of 
the last line, is erroneously transcribed by Dr. Steven- 
son thus : — 

data va sakl s^ka datya Icna. 

and by adding the previous word cldvarika he trans- 
lates it as follows : — 

* Journ, A.siafc. Soo. Bombay, t. 155. KMo inscription No. 10. 
t Ihid.i V. 20. K^nbari inscription No. 8. 

X lUd.jVi, Inscription No 39. 
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“ Here is a hall established for Buddhist-priests ; 
here the Buddha-tooth cave.” 

In his transcript of this record I notice that Dr. 
Stevenson altogether omits the letter h which occurs 
between datya and lena in both copies of the inscrip- 
tion, in that made by Lieut. Brett, which was pub- 
lished by Dr. Stevenson himself,* as well as in that 
made by Mr. West. With this correction I read the 
concluding words of the inscription as follows: — 

data vase 30 SakMitya 

of which the literal translation is : — 

Given in the year 30 of the era of Sahdditya^'' 
that is in a.d. 78 30 = 108. SaMditya is one of 

the common titles of Sdlivdhana ; and the Sake era, 
which was established by him, is usually called in an- 
cient inscriptions Saha-hhupa Mia, or Saha-nripa Mia, 
both terms being mere synonyms of Sakdditya Mia. 
Dhanukakata must, therefore, have possessed a Bud- 
dhist establishment as early as the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era; and if my sug- 
gested reading of the name of BhdvaviveM in the 
KMe inscription he admitted. Buddhism must have 
been equally flourishing during the first century, as 
BhdvaviveM would appear to have been a disciple of 
NtlgS.rjuna.'l' 

In fixing the position of Bhanahahata, at Dhdrani- 
Jeotta, or Amaravti, on the Kistna, I have been guided 
not only by the bearing and distance from Andhra and 
Kosala, but by several other concurring reasons, which 
I will now detail. 

* Journ. Aaiat. Soc. Bombay, v. No. 10 of Lieut. Brett’s plates of 
Kanhari inscriptions, wbich accompany Dr. Stevensou’s Memoir, No. 

8, p. 20. 

t Burnouf, ‘Introduction al’Hiatoire du BuddMsmo Indien,’p. 660. 
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Amongst the Buddhist traditions of Ceylon and 
Siam, we haye an account of a country lying between 
the mouth of the Ganges and the Island of Ceylon, 
which was inhabited by Nd^as. These Ndgas possessed 
either one or two Brona measures of the relics of 
Buddha, which were enshrined in a beautiful and 
costly stupa, near the “ Diamond Sands.” Originally, 
this portion of relics had belonged to Eamagrama, near 
Kapilavastu; but when the Ramagrama stupa was 
washed away by the river, the relic casket containing 
one of the original eight divisions of Buddlia’s remains 
was carried down the Ganges to the sea, where it was 
picked up by the Ndgas, and conveyed to their own 
country, called Majerilca. Now this country was to 
the south of Bantapura, because Prince Bmta Kumar a 
and the Princess Hemanidla^ when flying from Danta- 
pura to Ceylon with the tooth of Buddha, were 
wrecked on the coast near the “Diamond Sands.” The 
name itself also helps to fix the position of the Diamond 
Sands, at or near BhdraniJeotta, on the Kistna, as the 
diamond mines of this part of the country are re- 
stricted to the small district of Partial, lying imme- 
diately to the north of Dh^anikotta. The flight from 
Dantapura took place in a.d. 310, at which time, 
according to the Siamese version, the two Drona 
measures of relics were still preserved in the Naga 
country.* But three years later, or in a.d. 313, the 
Eaja of Ceylon sent a holy priest to bring away these 
relics from MajeriJea, which was miraculously efteetod, 
in spite of the opposition of the Nagas. The Nflga 
king then solicited a few relics from the Eaja of 

* Colonel Low, in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1848; partii. p. 87. 
Sec Map No. XIII. 
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Ceylon, “wMcli were bestowed upon bim accord- 
ingly.” 

There are several minor variations in the Ceylonese 
account, but the chief difference is in the date. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Mahawanso,’* the relies at Eamagrama 
consisted of only one Drona measure, which, after 
being enshrined by the N^gas at Majerika, were 
carried off to Ceylon in the fifth year of the reign of 
Dattliagdmini^ B.c. 157, by whom they were enshrined 
in the Mahd-tJmpo, or great stupa, at Euanwelli. 

The author of the ‘ Mahawanso ’ gives a glowing 
account of the magnificence of tMs great stupa of 
Ceylon; but he admits that the Chaitya at Majerika, 

‘ ‘ was so exquisitely constructed, and so superbly 
ornamented in various ways . . . that all the accu- 
mulated treasures in Lanka would fall short of the 
value of the last step of its stair.” t According to 
our present knowledge of the antiquities of Southern 
India, this description can apply only to the mag- 
nificent stupa of DharaniJcotta^ on the Eistna, which 
was literally encased in a profusion of sculptured bas- 
reliefs. 

It is difficult to reconcile the discrepancy between 
the dates of the Siamese and Ceylonese chronicles ; 
but I think it is highly improbable that these Naga 
relics could have been carried to Ceylon at so early a 
date as 157 b.c., at which time it is more than doubt- 
ful whether Buddhism had penetrated to any part of 
Southern India. I would suggest, as a possible ex- 
planation of the discrepancy, that the relics may have 
boon carried off to Ceylon in a.d. .313, as stated in the 
Siamese chronicles, and there enshrined in the great 
* Tumour’s ‘ Mahawanso/ p. 185. t Ibid,, p. 188. 
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stupa of Euanwelli ; and that in after times their 
acquisition TYas erroneously assigned to Dutihagdmini, 
the original founder of the stupa. The famous tooth 
itself, ■which was taken from Kalinga to Ceylon, in 
A.n. 310, was enshrined in the DlLarmmacliakra^ an 
edifice erected by Beiodnan-pigatisso^ the contem- 
porary of Asoka, about 240 b.c., and was afterwards 
transferred to the Abhayagiri Vihara, which was 
erected in b.c. 89.* 

But whether this explanation bo accepted or not, 
we know from the general consent of all the Buddhist 
chroniclers and pilgrims, as well as of the ' Mah^wanso ’ 
itself, that the Eamagrama relics wore still enshrined 
in their original receptacle, at Eamagrama, in the 
middle of the third century, b.c., when Asoka was 
building stupas over all the relics of Buddha that were 
divided after his death. If, therefore, the relics were 
removed to Ceylon in B.c. 157, as stated in the ‘ Ma> 
hawanso,’ we must crowd into a period of little more 
than 80 years the destruction of the original stupa 
at EHmagrama, the enshrinement of the relics at 
Majerika in the most magnificent stupa in all India, 
and their subsequent removal to Ceylon. But accord- 
ing to the very competent authority of Mr. Fergusson,f 
the erection of the Dharanikotta stupa, “judging from 
its elaboration, may have taken fifty years to com- 
plete.” We have, therefore, only about thirty years 
left for the stay of the relics at Edmagrama, after 
the time of Asoka, and for their subsequent stay 
amongst the Ndgas of Majerika. For this reason, I 
prefer the account of the Siamese chronicles ; and I 

^ TuTnour’s ‘ Maliawanso,’ p. 241. 

t Journ. Eoyal Asiat. Soc., new series, iii. 155. 
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would accordingly fix the date of the removal of the 
Drona measure of relics, from Dharanikotta to Ceylon, 
in the year 313 a.d. 

It must he noted, however, that the people of 
Northern India were happily unaware that the Drona 
of relics enshrined at Eamagrama had been carried 
off by the Nagas to Majerika, as both Ta-Hian and 
Hwen Thsang, who actually visited the place in the 
fifth and seventh centuries, mention that the stupa 
was still standing. It is curious, however, to learn 
from the journals of both pilgrims, that even in their 
days the E^magriima relics were believed to bo watched 
over by the Nciffas of a tank close by the stupa.* Ac- 
cording to the original Buddhist legend, these Ndgas 
had prevented Asoka from removing the relics from 
E^magrilma. In the lapse of time, when E^magrfima 
had become deserted, as it was found by both pilgrims, 
this legend might easily have assumed the slightly 
altered form that the Ndgas had carried off the relics 
to prevent their removal by Asoka. This form of the 
legend would have been eagerly seized upon by the 
Nd^as of Southern India, and the transfer of the relics 
to their own country of Majerika, would at once have 
commanded the easy belief of a credulous people. 

In mentioning the relics that wore removed from 
Edmagrama, the Ceylonese chronicles call them one 
Drona measure, and the Siamese two Dronas. I pre- 
sume, therefore, that they wore generally known as 
the Dr.ona-dhdtii, or ‘‘ Drona of relics.’’ In Pali this 
name would bo Dona, which may probably bo the true 
original of Uwen Thsang’s To.na.hie. The full name 

^ Beal’s ‘Pali-Hian,’ c. xxiii. ; and M. Julicn’a ‘ Hiouen Tlisang/ ii, 
320 . 
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■would have been Donakadlidtu^ or simply Donaka, 
which with kof’a added would make Donaka-kotta, cor- 
responding with the Chinese syllables To.na-kie-kia- 
tse, as well as with the Dhanakakata of the inscrip- 
tions. Now I have already shown from the dated 
inscription of Kdnhari that the name of DJianakukata 
is as old as a.d. 108 , but as it is spelt in all the in- 
scriptions with dh and not with d, I infer that the 
legend about the Brona of relics is later than that 
date. We know that it was a common practice 
amongst the Buddhists to alter the spelling of the 
local names so as to obtain meanings which might be 
adapted to legends of their Teacher. Thus Taksha- 
sila^ the “hewn stone,” became Takska-sira, or the 
“ cut-olf head,” and Adi-chhatra, or “ Xing Adi’s 
canopy,” became AJd-cJihatra, or the “serpent canopy,” 
over the head of Buddha. With reference, therefore, 
to the Ntlga guardianship of the Brona of relics at 
Edmagrama, I think it highly probable that the old 
name of Bhanaka was changed to Bonaka by the 
Buddhists, for the special purpose of adapting it to 
their legend regarding the disposal of the EdmagrS,ma 
Brona of relics. 

The present name of the place is BMrani-koUa, 
which I take to be derived from the later legend re- 
garding Bhdvaviveka, which is preserved by Hwen 
Thsang. This holy priest, wishing to behold the 
future Buddha, Maitreya, fasted for three years, while 
he continually repeated the mystical versos called 
dhdranis. At the end of that time AvalokUeswara 
appeared to him and instructed him to return to his 
native country of Bhanakahata^ and in front of a 
cavern to the south of the town to recite with perfect 
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faitli the dhdranis^ or mystical verses, addressed to 
Vajra-pdni^ when his wish would he accomplished. 
At the end of three years more Vajra-pdni appeared 
to him, and taught him a secret formula which had 
power to open the cavern in the palace of the Asuras, 
where the future Buddha was dwelling. After three 
years spent in the recitation of these secret dhdranis, 
the rock opened, and Bhdvaviveka bidding farewell to 
the multitude, who were afraid to follow him, entered 
the cavern, which immediately closed upon him and 
he was no more seen. As this miraculous legend of 
the dhdranis was the popular belief of Bhanahakata 
in the seventh century, the place would naturally have 
been known amongst the people as Dhdrani-kotta, or 
the “ Cavern of the Bhdrani Miracle.” 

Prom the mention of Bhanakakata in the cave in- 
scriptions of the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era, we might expect to find some trace of 
the name in the G-eography of Ptolemy. But instead 
of this we find a people named Aruarni, or Avarni, 
occupying the country below the Maisdlus^ or Q-odS- 
vari river, with a capital called Malang a\ the resi- 
dence of King Bassaronaga. As Malan.ga is placed 
between the two rivers Maisdlus and Tgna, its posi- 
tion corresponds with that of Elhlr, close to which are 
the remains of the old capital named Vengi, which are 
still known as Bedda and Chinna Fegi, or Great and 
Little Vegi* That Malanga was in this neighbour- 
hood is proved by the existence of the name at the 
present day in Bandar~malanga, or the “ port of Ma- 
langa^"' a small town on the coast 54 miles to the cast- 
north-oast of Masulipatam. I conclude, therefore, 
* See Map No. XIII. 
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that Dhanahakata was only the seat of a great reli- 
gious establishment, while Vengi was the political 
capital of the country. 

With regard to the king’s name, I think that the 
Greek Bassaro-mga may he identified with the Pali 
Majeri-Jca-Ndga of the ‘Mahi,wanso.’* Eemembering 
the fiequent interchange of the labials m and 3, and 
that ka is an optional affix, the Greek Bassaro may be 
accepted as a tolerably close rendering of the Pali 
Majeri; and thus Ptolemy’s Malanga become 
the capital of the Edgas of Majeriha. 

On a general review of all the evidence in favour 
of the identification of Dlidranikotta with the Dhana- 
hahata of Hwen Thsang and with the Majeriha StCipa 
of the Nagas, the most striking point is the exceeding 
beauty of the relic stupa, which is common to all of 
them. I have already quoted the accorxnt of the ‘ Ma- 
hawanso’ as to the gorgeous magnificence of the Ndga 
Sliipa of Majeriha, the last step of which was beyond 
the power of all the riches of Ceylon to equal. Simi- 
larly the Chinese pilgrim was struck with the unusual 
beauty of the religious edifices of Bhanahahata, which 
he describes as possessing all the magnificence of the 
palaces of Pactria.f We have also the evidence of 
our own eyes as to the exceeding beauty and lavish 
ornament of its sculptures, many of which now grace 
the India Office Museum, in London. And lastly, we 
have the tradition of the people that Dhdranihotla was 
once the capital of this part of India.if 

* Tumour’s ‘ Mahawanso/ p. 185, Manjerika^ndga'hJiawanau, 
land of the Nllgas of Majeri.’’ 

t M. Julien’s * Hioueu Thsang,’ i. 188. 

J Hamilton’s ‘ Gazetteer of India/ in voce Amravatty.” 
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The age of the stupa can only be determined ap- 
proximately, as the twenty inscriptions on the sculp- 
tures in London give no dates, and make no certain 
mention of any kings or persons whose age is known. 
But from the style of the alphabetical characters, I 
am satisfied that the inscriptions belong to the same 
period as those of the famous caves of Efinhari, E^sik, 
and ES,rle, which record the gifts of Grotamiputra — Sa- 
takarni, Pudumayi, and Yadyna Sri, of the Andhra 
dynasty. They agree also with those of the Satakarni 
inscription on the gateway of the Bhilsa tope,* as 
well as with those of Eudra Dama’s inscription on the 
rock of Girnar. I have already noted that one of the 
Kanhari inscriptions is dated in the year 30 of the 
Sakaditya Eal, or era of Sake, equivalent to a.d. 108; 
and I may now add that Eudra Dama’s inscription is 
dated in the year 72, which, if referred to the Vikra- 
maditya era, will be a.d. 16, or if to the Sake era, 
A.D. 150, both dates being within the period of the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, to which I 
refer the Amaravati inscriptions. Colonel Mackenzie 
also obtained some leaden coins of Gotamiputraf and 
of other princes of the Satakarni dynasty of Andhras, 
when excavating the ruins at Dharanikotto — a disco- 
very which alone is sufficient to establish the exist- 


* ‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 264. Mr. Fergusson refers to tliis inscriptioa 
as being in tho same characters as the L&t inscriptions of Asoka ; but 
ho is undoubtedly m‘staken, as the gateway inscriptions of the Bhilsa 
tope are in a very different character, as may be seen by a reference 
to mj work. 

■\ Sir Walter Elliot, in ‘ Madras Literary Journ.al,’ 1858, vol. iii. 
new series; “ I am responsible for tho readings.” See Plato XI. No. 
105, J^ctjnyix G^oicuyiipiitcc SatctlcixTiisd ; also Nos. 92 and 101. No. 9b 
has Satakanisa, and No. 100 Pvdum&oisa. 
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ence of some important buildings at this very spot 
during their reigns. I have already suggested that 
Gotamiputra Bdiaharni was probably the same person 
as the great Bdlivdhan, or Sddavdkan^ who established 
the Sake era ; and I am inclined to assign the founda- 
tion of the Amaravati stupa to him, in about a.d. 90, 
and its completion to Yddrya Sri Sdtakarni, one of his 
successors, who ascended the throne in a.d. 142. This 
date corresponds very well with the only facts that 
we possess regarding the age of the stupa, namely, 
that it cannot be earlier than the Christian era or 
later than a.d. 313, when its relics were carried away 
to Ceylon. 

At a much later date, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Danaha is mentioned by Abu Eih^n, 
who describes it as “ the plains of the KonhanP Now, 
the Eonkan is the valley of the Eistna river, and this 
description of the country of DanaJca adds another 
proof to the correctness of my identification of Hwcn 
Thsang’s Bhanakahata with the ruined city of Dhdra- 
nikotfa on the Eistna. According to Abu Eihan,* 
Danaka was the native country of the Karhadan^ or 
rhinoceros. Now the same statement is made by 
the merchant Sulimanf of a country in the south of 

c 

India, named which was famous also 

for extremely fine muslins, that could be passed through 
a ring. The same country is noticed by MasudiJ as 
Raima, and by Idrisi as Bumi. Masudi, also, notes 
that it extended along the seacoast. Now Marco 
Polo mentions the town of Mutafili, in the province of 

* Keina-ad, ' Fragments Arabos,’ etc., p. 109. 

t Sir Henry Elliot’s ‘ Mnbammadan Historians of India,’ by Pro- 
fessor Dowson, i. 5. X Ihid,j i. 25. 
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Masulipatam and to the north of Maahar, as famous 
for diamonds and for the thinnest and most delicate 
cotton cloths resembling spiders’ -webs. Mutafili has 
generally been identified with Masulipatam itself ; but 
a considerable town named Mutapili still exists near , 
the seacoast at 65 miles to the south of Dhdranikofia^ 
and 70 miles to the south-west of Masulipatam. In 
either case, however, Marco’s notice determines the 
fact that the country about the mouths of the Goddvari 
was famous for diamonds and for delicately fine muslins. 
It must, therefore, have included the diamond district 
of Partydl^ immediately to the north of DMran’ko ta^ 
as well as the muslin district of Masulipatam ; and, 
accordingly, it may be identified with the Eahni or 
Biimi of the Arab geographers. By a very slight 

change in the characters Eahni might become 
Dhanak, which would agree with the Danaka 
of Abu Rihan. 

According to the chronicles of Orissa,* the present 
town of Amaravati was founded, or established as 
a subordinate seat of government, by Surya Deva, 
Eaja of Orissa in the twelfth century. The name is 
connected with the worship of Siva as Amarandtha, or 
Amaresioara ; and one of the twelve great Lingas of 
this god, which is assigned to Ujain, almost certainly, 
belonged to the holy city on the Kistna, as we know 
that Ujain possessed its own famous temple of Mahd- 
k^lla, and that all the other ten shrines of Siva belong 
to different places. 

I cannot close this account without noting that M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin has stated his suspicion that 


Stirling in Journ. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 760. 
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the name of Dandaka is connected "svith Dhanahalcata.* 
The BaTidaharanya^ or forest of Dandaka, is celebrated 
in Indian story. Vardha Mihira^'\ the great astro- 
nomer, mentions Dandaka along with other places in 
the South of India as follows : Kerala, Karndta, Kdn- 
cliipura, Konkana, Chinna-patiana (or Madras), etc. In 
this list Dandaka is distinct from Konkana, or the 
Tipper Kistna ; and may, therefore, perhaps be identi- 
fied with the lower valley of the Kistna of which 
Dhanakakata was the capital. But as the latter name 
is found in the early inscriptions of the western caves, 
it is probable that the mere verbal resemblance of 
Dandaka may be quite accidental. 

Hwen Thsang describes the province of DJianakaka[a 
as 6000 li, or 1000 miles, in circuit. These largo di- 
mensions are corroborated by its other name of Ta-un- 
ta-lo, that is Mahd Andhra, or the groat Andhra, which 
is noted by the Chinese editor, J as tlio other districts 
of Telinydna, namely Kalinga and Andhra proper are 
smaller than Dhanakakata. No frontier is mentioned 
in any direction; but it is most probable that the 
boundaries of the province corresponded as nearly as 
possible with the limits of the Tolugu language, which 
extended to Kulbarga and Ponnakonda on tho west, 
and to Tripati and tho Pulikat lake on tho south. On 
the north it was bounded by Andhra and Kalinga, and 
on the east by the sea. Tho circuit of these boun- 
daries is, as nearly as possible, 1000 miles; and I am, 
therefore, inclined to believe that the large tract of 

* M. Julion’s * Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 396. ‘ M(5moiro Analyiique aur 
la Carte de TAsio Central e ct do ITnde.’ 

t Kern’s ‘Brihat-Sauhita,’ o. xiy. ; v. 12, 13, 14 

X M. Jtdion’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 110, note 2. 
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country thus described is the famous Dhanakakata 
of Hwen Thsang. 


5. CHOIIYA, on JOEITA. 

From Dhanakakata, Hwen Thsang travelled to the 
south-west for 1000 li^ or 167 miles, to Chu-li-ye, or 
Jho-li-ye, which he describes as a small district only 
2400 li, or 400 miles, in circuit.* To enable us to 
fix the position of this unknown territory it is neces- 
sary to note the pilgrim’s subsequent route to the 
south for 1500 or 1600 /^■, or about 260 miles, to Kdn- 
chipura or Conjeveram, the well-known capital of Dr^- 
vida. How, the distance of K^nchipura from the 
Eistna is from 240 to 260 miles, so that Chuliya must 
be looked for somewhere along the south bank of that 
river, at 167 miles to the south-west of DhdraniJcotta. 
This position corresponds almost exactly with JCarmtl, 
which is 230 miles in a direct line to the north-north- 
west of Eg,nchipura, and 160 miles to the west-south- 
west of Dhiranikotte. M. Julien has identified Choliya 
with Chola, which gives its name to CkoIa-?iiandala, or 
Coromandel. But Chola was to the south of Drdvida, 
whereas the Choliya of Hwen Thsang lies to the north 
of it. If we accept the pilgrim’s bearings and distances 
as Approximately correct, the position of Choliya must 
certainly be looked for in the neighbourhood of Karnul. 

Professor Lassen has suggested that the names of 
Choliya and Drdvida may have been transposed by the 
Ch’"3se editor of the pilgrim’s travels. The same sug- 
g^ion occurred to me when I first examined the 
travels some years ago ; and if it was quite certain 
that the Chinese syllables Chu-li-ye represented Chola^ 

* Julion’s ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 116. See'Map No. 1. 

2 N 
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there would be a very strong temptation to adopt the 
suggestion. But I agree witb. M. Yivien de Saint- 
Martin* that it is diflELcult to admit the possibility of 
such a transposition, although an adherence to the 
test of Hwen Thsang involves the total omission of 
any mention of the famous kingdom of Chola. M. de 
Saint-Martin points to the present use of the name of 
Coromandel, which is applied to the whole of the 
Madras coast, as far north as the mouths of the Godd- 
vari, as a possible explanation of the extension of the 
name of Chola to the country immediately to the south 
of the Kistna. But I believe that this extension of 
the name is solely due to European sailors, who 
adopted it for the sake of convenience. This name be- 
sides applies -only to the sea-coast, whereas Chuliya is 
described by Hwen Thsang as a small district lying to 
the south-west of DharanikoHa, so that if we accept 
the pilgrim’s account as it stands, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that Choliya could have extended so far to the 
east as the sea-coast. 

It is admitted that the identification of Choliya is 
difBcult ; but I am of opinion that wo must either 
accept the pilgrim’s account as it now stands, or adopt 
the transposition suggested by Professor Lassen. In 
the former case, wo must look for Choliya in the neigh- 
bourhood of Karnul ; in the latter case, it may bo at 
once identified with the famous province of Chola^ and 
its well-known capital Tanjor. 

In the Chino-Japanose map of India, constructed to 
illustrate the pilgrim’s travels, the district of Choliya 
is named Chu-ey-7>o, and is placed to the north of 
Dr^vida, and to the south-west of Dhanaka, as in the 
* M. Julion’s ‘Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 398. 
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text of Hwen Thsang. These Chinese syllables may 
perhaps represent Kandanur, which, according to Bu- 
chanan, is the correct form of the name of Karnul. 

Immediately under the walls of Karnul, lies the old 
town of Zora, or Jora, the Jorampur of the maps; which 
answers exactly to the Choliya or Joriya of the pilgrim. 
The initial Chinese syllable seems to be very rarely 
used, but a similar letter is found in Kajugira^ Jictinga, 
and Jyotishka, and I am satisfied that M. Julien’s 
reading of the character or jo, is correct. I am 
also inclined to identify Jora with Ptolemy’s Sora 
regia Arcati. In some editions the words are trans- 
posed, as Arcati regia Sora. But though the cart may 

~ .l ^^before the horse, it is still the cart, and there- 
fore, I take Sora to be the capital of King Arkatos, 
whether it be placed before or after his name. Arkatou, 
has been usually identified with Arcot, near Madras ; 
but the name of this city is believed to be quite 
modern, and the position of Sora must be far to the 
north of Aroot. The So7-(ie Nbmades of Ptolemy may 
therefore be a branch of the Sauras, who are still 
located on the banks of the Kistna river. One hundred 
miles to the west-north- west of Karnul, there is also 
a large town, named Sorapur, the Eaja of which “ still 
holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded by his 
faithful tribe {BMars), claiming a descent of more 
than tWfy centuries.”* 

As Clidiya is described as being only 2400 li, or 
400 miles, in circuit, its small size offers no help 
towards its identification. If it is placed in the Karnul 
district, it will cut off the north-western corner of the 
province of JDhanakakatg, but will not lessen its circuit, 

* General Briggs in Journ. Eoyal Asiat. Soc., xiii. 294. 

2 N 2 
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although, it will diminish its area. If, however, Chuliya 
is to be identified with CUola^ I would assign to it 
the modern district of Tanjor, extending from Sankeri- 
Drug^ near Salem on the north-west, to the mouth of 
the Kdveri or Kolr'iin river, on the north-east, and 
from Dindigal, on the south-west, to Point Calimere 
on the south-east. This tract is about 120 miles in 
length, by 80 miles, or just 400 miles, in circuit. 

6. DEAVIDA. 

In the seventh century the province of Ta-lo-pi-clia, 
or Drdvida, was 6000 /«, or 1000 miles, in circuit, and 
its capital, named Kien-cJn-ptt-lo^ or KdneJiipura, was 
30 li, or 6 miles, in circuit.* Kancliipura is the true 
Sanskrit name of Conjeveram, on the PaMr river, a 
large straggling town of great antiquity. As Drdvida 
was bounded by Konkana and JDhanakakata on the 
north, and by Malakuta on the south, while no district 
is mentioned to the west, it seems certain that it must 
have extended right across the peninsula, from sea 
to sea. Its northern boundary may therefore be ap- 
proximately defined as running from Kundapur^ on the 
western coast, vid Kadur and Tripati, to the Pulikat 
Lake, and its southern boundary from Calicut to the 
mouth of the Kiiveri. As the circuit of these limits 
is very nearly 1000 miles, the boundaries suggested 
may be accepted as very nearly correct. 

During the pilgrim’s stay at Kdnehipura, about 300 
Buddhist monks arrived from Ceylon, which they had 
quitted on account of political disturbances, consequent 
on the death of the king. By my reckoning, ITw(m 
Thsang must have arrived in Kancliipura, about tlui 
* Julien’s ^ Hiouen Tksang,’ iii. 118 . See Map Fo. I. 
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SOtli of July, A.D. 639, and, according to Tumour’s list 
of the kings of Ceylon, Eaja Buna Mugal^n was put to 
death in a.d. 639. From the information furnished 
by these monks, the pilgrim drew up his account of 
8enff.kia.lo, or Ceylon, which he was prevented from 
visiting by the disturbed state of the country. 

7 . MADAKTJTA, OR MADURA. 

From Kinchipura, Hwen Thsang proceeded to the 
south for 3000 li, or 500 miles, to Mo-lo~Iciu-c?ia^* 
which M. Julien renders by Malakuta. In the 
southern part of the territory, towards the sea-coast, 
stood the mountain named Mo-la-ye^ or Malaya^ which 
produced sandal-wood. The country thus described 
is therefore the southern end of the peninsula, part of 
which is sthl called Malaydlam and Mcdayawdra, or 
Malahdr ; I would accordingly read the OWese syl- 
lables as an abbreviated form of Malayakuta. The 
circuit of the kingdom was 5000 li, or 833 miles, 
being bounded by the sea to the south, and by the 
province of Dravida to the north. As this estimate 
agrees almost exactly with the measurement of the 
end of the peninsula, to the south of the Kaveri river, 
the province of Malayakuta must have included the 
modem districts of Tanjor and Madura, on the east, 
with Coimbator, Cochin, and Travancore, on the west. 

The position of the capital is difficult to fix, as a 
distance of 500 miles, to the south of Conjeveram, 
would take us out to sea beyond Cape Kumdri, 
(Comorin). If we might read 1300 U, or 217 miles, 
instead of 3000 li, both bearing and distance would 
agree exactly with the position of the ancient city of 
* Julicn’s * Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 121. See Map ITo. I. 
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Madura, ■wMch was the capital of the southern end of 
the peninsula in the time of Ptolemy, It is possible 
that Kaiilam (Quilon) may have been the capital at 
the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit; but neither the 
distance nor the bearing agrees with the pilgrim’s 
statement, as the place is not more than 400 miles to 
the south-west of Conjeverare. To the north-east of 
the capital there was a town named Charitra-pura, or 
‘'Departure-town,” which was the port of embarka- 
tion for Ceylon. If Madura was the capital, the “port- 
city” was probably Ncgapatam ; but, if Kaulam was 
the capital, the “port-city” must have been Ehmnad 
{lidmandthapura). Prom this port, Ceylon was distant 
3000 /*, or 500 miles, to the south-east. 

According to the writer of the ‘ Life of Hwen 
Thsang,*Malayakuta was not visited by the pilgrim, 
but described by hearsay, and the distance of 3000 li 
is said to be from the frontiers of Drhvida. But this 
Avould only increase the difficulty by placing the capi- 
tal of Malayakuta still further to the south. In a 
note to this passage, f M. Julien quotes the Bi-yu-ki 
as fixing the distance at 300 /«, instead of 3000 li, as 
given in his translation of the Memoirs of Ilwen 
Thsang. If this number is not a misprint, those dif- 
ferent readings may show that there is some uncer- 
tainty as to the distance, as well as to the point of 
departure. I am inclined, therefore, to think that the 
original distances given in the memoirs and life of the 
pilgrim may perhaps have boon 300 or 50 miles, 
from the frontiers of Dravida in the latter, and 1300 /i, 

Julien, i. 193 : II ontendifc dire qu’a trois mille li dcs frontiores 
de ce pays [Dravida] il y avait un royaumo appelc Mo.loMu.clm'' 
t ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ i. 193 ; and iii. 121. 
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or 217 miles, from the capital of Dr^vidain the former. 
In either case, the capital of Malayakuta vonld be 
fixed at Madura^ ■which has always been one of the 
principal cities of Southern India. 

According to Abu Eihan, and his copyist, Eashid-ud- 
din, Mdlya and Kutal (or Kunak) were two distinct 
proyinces, the latter being to the south of the former, 
and the last, or most southerly district of India. It 
seems probable therefore, that Malyakuta is a compound 
name, formed by joining the names of two contiguous 
districts. Thus, Mdlya would answer to the district 
of Fdndya, with its capital of Madura, and Kuta^ or 
Kutal, to Travancore, with its capital of Kochin, the ' 
Kottiara of Ptolemy. 

Hwen Thsang’s omission of any mention of Chola 
may be explained by the fact that at the time of his 
yisit the Cliola-desa formed part of the great.kingdom 
of the Cheras. Chola is, howeyer, duly noticed by 
Ptolemy, whose Orthwra regia Sornati must be JJriur 
the capital of Sorandtha, or the king of the Soringee, 
that is the Saras, C/ioras or C/iolas. Uriur is a few 
miles to the south-south-east of Trichinopoli, The 
Soringse are most probably the Syrieni of Pliny with 
their three hxmdred cities, as they occupied the coast 
between the Fandce and the Deranges or Drayidians. 

According to M, Julien* Malyakuta was also called 
Cld-mo-lo, which I read as Jld-mu-ra, because the 
initial syllable is the same as the second syllable of 
Cld-chi-to, or Jajhoti. JJdmura is perhaps only a.yariant 
form of the Limurike of Strabo, Ptolemy, and Arrian, 
and of the Dandrice of the Peutingerian Tables. It 
would also appear to be the same name as Pliny’s 
^ ‘ Hiouen Thsang,’ iii. 121. 
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Charm (B^ a people who occupied the western coast im- 
mediately above the Pandse. 

In the Chino- Japanese map of India the alternative 
name of Malyalmta is Hai-an-men^ which suggests a 
connection with Ptolemy’s Aioi. 

8. KONKANA. 

From Malayahuta the pilgrim returned to Drdvida 
(Conjevcram), and then proceeded to the north-west 
for 2000 li, or 333 miles, to Kony-hien-na-pu-lo, or 
Konhanaptira.* Both the bearing and distance point 
to Annaynndi on the northern bank of the Tmya- 
hhadra river, which was the ancient capital of the 
country before the Muhammadan invasion. M. Yivion 
do Saint-Martin lias suggested the old town of Jiayia- 
wdsi, which is mentioned by Ptolemy as Banam&ei. 
But the distance is rather too great, and the subse- 
quent bearing to the capital of Maharashtra would bo 
almost duo north instead of north-west as stated by 
the pilgrim. Annayundi is a remarkable old site, and 
was the capital of a Yadava dynasty of princes before 
the foundation of the modern city of Vijayanagar on 
the southern bank of the river, f 

According to Hamilton, the name of Konhana 
amongst the natives includes “ much country lying to 
the oast of the western ghllts.” This extension agnjos 
with Abu Eihan’s description of Danaka as the 
“plains of the Konkav^"' which can only apply to the 
table-land above the ghllts. Such also may have 
been its application in the time of Ilwen Thsang, as 
ho describes the kingdom as being 5000 or 833 


^ Jiilien’s ‘ Hiouon Thsang,’ iii* 146. Soe Map No. I. 
t Wilks’ * Mysore,’ i. 14; note, quoting from tho Mackonzio MSS. 
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miles, in circuit, ■wMcli, if limited to the narrow strip 
of land between the gh^ts and 'the sea, would in- 
clude the whole line of coast from Bombay to Man- 
galur. But in the seventh century the northern half 
of this tract belonged to the powerful Chdluhya king- 
dom of MahdrS,shtra ; and consequently, if the pil- 
grim’s estimate of its size is correct, the kingdom of 
Konhana must have extended inland far beyond the 
line of the western ghtlts. Its actual limits are not 
mentioned, but as it was bounded by Dr§,vida on the 
south, by Dhanakakata on the east, by Mahardshtra 
on the north, and by the sea on the west, it may be 
described as extending along the coast from Vingorla 
to Kundapur, near Bednur, and inland from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kulbarga to the ancient fortress of Mad- 
yiri^ which would give a circuit of about 800 miles. 
This was the ancient kingdom of the Kddaubas, which 
for a time rivalled that of the Chdluhyas of Maharash- 
tra. Hamilton states that the name of the country is 
pronounced Kol-an by the natives, which suggests its 
identification with the people called Cocondas by Pliny, 
who occupied a middle position in the route from the 
south of India towards the mouth of the Indus. 

9. MAHAEASniUA. 

Prom. IConkana the pilgrim proceeded to the north- 
west for 2400 to 2500 or upwards of 400 miles, to 
Mo-ho-la-cha, or Mahdrdshtra. The capital was 30 li, 
or 5 miles, in circuit, and on the west side touched a 
large river.* Prom this description alone I should be 
inclined to adopt Paithan, or Praiishihdna, on the Go- 
davari as the capital of Mahaxfishtra in the seventh 
* Julion’e * Hiouen Thsang/ iii. 14j9. Soo Map No. I. 
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century. It is mentioned by Ptolemy as Baithana, 
and by the author of tbe ‘ Periplus ’ as BlitMna^ wbicb 
should no doubt be corrected to Baithana. But the 
subsequent distance of 1000 or 167 miles, westward 
or north-westward* to Bhdroch is much too small, as 
the actual distance between Baithan and Bhdroch is 
not less than 250 miles. M. Yivien de Saint-Martin 
thinks that Devagiri accords better with the position 
indicated ; but Devagiri is not situated on any river, 
and its distance from Bhdroch is about 200 miles. I 
think it more probable that Kalyani is the place in- 
tended, as we know that it was the ancient capital of 
the Chdluhya dynasty. Its position also agrees better 
with both of Hwen Thsang’s distances, as it is about 
400 miles to the north-west of Annagundi, and 180 
or 190 miles to the south of Bhdroch. To the west of 
the city also flows the Kailds river, which at this point 
is a large stream. Kalydn or Kalydni is mentioned by 
Kosmas Indikopleustes in the sisth century as the 
seat of a Christian bishopric, under the name of 
Kalliana, and by the author of the ‘ Periplus ’ in the 
second century as Kalliena^ which had been a famous 
emporium in the time of Sarayanos the elder. f The 
name of Kaliyana also occurs several times in the 
Ednhari cave inscriptions, which date from the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era. 

The circuit of the province is said to be 6000 li, or 
1000 miles, which agrees with the dimensions of the 

* M. JTulien’s ^ Hiouen Thsang,* iii. 401. In the life of the pilgrim, 
i. 203, the direction is said to be north-east, but as this "would place the 
capital of MahS,r^htra in the midst of the Indian Ocean, the correction 
to north-west is absolutely necessary. 

j" Hudson, Greogr. Vet. i. 30 : KaXkUva ttoXi?, 17 eVl t5)p '2apaydvov tov 
TTpeor/ScTepov xp(ij/6)v ifindptov €v6€<rpiOV yevopez/oi/. 
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tract remaining unassigned between Malwa on tbe 
north, Kosala and Andhra on the east, Konkana on 
the south, and the sea on the west. The limiting 
points of this tract are Dhmfln and Vingorla on the 
sea-coast, and Idaldb&d and Haidar^b^d inland, which 
give a circuit of rather more than 1000 miles. 

On the eastern frontier of the kingdom there was 
a great mountain with ridges rising one over another, 
and scarped crests. In former days the Arhat Ach^ra 
had built a monastery, with rooms excavated in the 
rock, and a front of two storeys in height facing a 
“ sombre ” valley. The ViMr attached to it was 100 
feet in height; and in the midst of the monastery 
there was a stone statue of Buddha about 70 feet 
high, which was surmounted by seven stone caps sus- 
pended in the air without any apparent support. The 
walls of ■ the Vikdr were divided all round into panels 
in which wore sculptured with minute detail all the 
great events of Buddha’s life. Outside the north and 
south gates of the monastery there were stone ele- 
phants, both on the right-hand and on the left, which 
according to the belief of the people occasionally 
roared so loudly as to make the earth quake. The 
description of the hill is too vague to be of much use 
in identifying its position ; but if the easterly bearing 
is correct, the hill of Ajatjanti is most probably the 
place intended, as its bluff ridges appear to answer 
better to the pilgrim’s account than the smoother 
slopes of Elura. But with the exception of the stone 
elephants, the account is too vague to enable us to 
identify the place with any certainty. There are two 
stone elephants outside the Kailas excavation at, Elura, 
but that is a Brahmanical temple, and not a Buddhist 
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vih&r. There is also an elephant close to the Indra- 
sabha at Elura, but the animal is inside the courtyard, 
instead of outside the gate as described by the pilgrim. 
Scenes from Buddha’s life formed the common subjects 
of Buddhist sculpture, and -would therefore offer no 
special assistance towards the identification of the 
monastery. But though the pilgrim’s account is yague, 
it is so minute as to the positions of the elephants and 
the arrangement of the sculptures that I am inclined to 
tbirib he must have seen the place himself. In this 
case I would read “ western ” frontier of the kingdom, 
and identify his cave monastery with the well-kno-wn 
excavations of Efinhari in the island of Salsette. In- 
deed, if I am correct in the identification of Ealyani 
as the capital of Mahdrfishtra in the seventh century, 
it is almost certain that the pilgrim must have visited 
the Buddhist establishments at Kdnhari, which are not 
more than 25 miles distant from Ealyfini. The 
numerous inscriptions at K^nhari show that some of 
its excavations must date as early as the first cen- 
tury before Christ, and the bulk of them during the 
first and second centuries after Christ. One of the 
inscriptions is dated in the year 30 of the SaJcddityakdl, 
or A.D. 108. No remains of stone elephants have yet 
been found at Kdnhari, but as the structural facades 
in front of the excavated vihdrs have all fallen down, 
some elephant torsos may yet be discovered amongst 
the ruins along the foot of the scarped rock. Mr. 
E. West has already disinterred the remains of a 
stone stupa with all its sculptured friezes from amongst 
these ruins, and further research will no doubt bring 
to light many other interesting remains. 
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CEYLON. 

The famous island of Ceylon is not reckoned amongst 
the kingdoms of India, and it was not visited by the 
pilgrim on account of political disturbances. But as 
he gives a description of it from the account of the 
monks whom he met at Kdnchipura^ and as it is closely 
connected with India both religiously and politically, 
my work would not be complete without some notice 
of this interesting island. 

In the seventh century of our era Ceylon was known 
by the name of Senff-kia-Io, or Sinhala, which was said 
to be derived from the lion-descended Sinhala, whose 
sbh Yijaya is fabled to have conquered the island on 
the very day of Buddha’s death, in b.c. 543. Its 
original name was Pao-clui^ or “Isle of Gems,” in 
Sanskrit Raina-dwipa. Its existence was first made 
known to the European world by the expedition of 
Alexander, under the name of Taprobane. The popu- 
lar Pdli form is Tamba-panni, or “red-handed,” in 
allusion to the “ red palms ” of the hands of Vijaya’s 
sick companions, who, on landing from their vessel, 
touched the red ground with their hands. The true 
form, however, would appear to be TCmba-panni,* or 
“red-leaved,” from the Sanslcrit Tdmra-parni. Lassen 
also gives Tam.bm~pani, or the “great pond,” or “pond 
covered with the red lotus,” as a probable derivation. 
In later titnos it was known to the western world as 
Simunthi^ or Falai-Simundti, which Lassen thinks may 
have been derived from Pali-Bmanta, or “ head of 
the holy law.” As Pliny applies the latter name 
to the city containing the royal palace, it has been 


Tumour’s *Mahawanso,’ p. 60. 
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supposed to be only another appellation for the capital 
Anarajapiira^ or Anurafframnion, of Ptolemy. No ex- 
planation is offered of Andrasimundu, which Ptolemy 
gives as the name of a promontory on the ■ western 
coast of Ceylon, opposite Anarajapura. From its 
position it may be only another name for Palai- 
simundu. 

Ptolemy calls the island Salike, which, as Lassen 
suggests, would appear to be only a sailor’s corrupt 
form of Sinhalaka, or Sihalaka, shortened to Silaka. 
Ammianus calls it Serendivus, which is the same as 
the Sieladiba of Eosmas, both being derived from 
Sihala-dtpa, which is the Pali form of Sinhala-dwipa, 
or “ Sinhala’s island.” Abu Eihan gives the form of 
Sinpal-dii, or Sirindih, which is the Serendib of Euro- 
pean sailors. From the same source came the Arabic 
Zilan, and our own Ceylon. Amongst the Hindus 
the most familiar name is Lavgka-dwipa^ which is also 
mentioned in the ‘ Mahdwanso ’ under the PMi form of 
Lanka-dipa* 

According to Hwen Thsang, the circuit of the island 
was 7000 li, or 1167 miles, f which is nearly double 
the truth, — its actual size, according to Sir Emerson 
Tennent, being 271-|- miles in length from north to 
south, and 137-j miles from east to west, or about 650 
miles in circuit. Its dimensions are so uniformly 
exaggerated by the classical authors that I cannot 
help suspecting some misconception as to the value of 
a local measure. Eosmas, on the authority of Sopater, 
who had actually visited the island, gives its size as 
300 gaudia^ 'yavZia, in length, and the same in breadth. 
This name Sir Emerson Tennent identifies with that 

* Tumour’s ‘ Mahawanso/ pp. 2, 3, 49. 

t Julien’s ^Hiouen Thsang/ iii. 125. See Map jSTo. I. 
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of a local measure, named ^aou,* wliicli lie estimates 
at about 3 miles, tbus making the island 900 miles 
long, and as many broad. But tbe gaudia may just 
as likely be tbe well-known gao-Jcos of India. This 
was tbe distance at which the lowing of a cow could 
bo heard, that is 1000 dhanus, or bows, equal to 6000 
feet, or 1'136 of a mile. The 300 gaudia would thus 
be equal to 340 miles, which is only 70 miles in excess 
of the real length of the island. Pliny makes the 
length 10,000 stadia, or 1149 English miles. Ptolemy 
assigns nearly 15 degrees of latitude, or about 1000 
miles, which is slightly reduced by Marcianus to 
9500 stadia, or 1091^ English miles. ISTow the earlier 
Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, who visited Ceylon in a.d. 
412, or about one century before Sopater, states the 
size of the island at 50 gojanas in length by 30 in 
breadth,! or about 350 miles by 210 miles. If, as 
wo may fairly suppose, both travellers derived their 
dimensions from the statements of the people of the 
country, the 300 gaudia of Sopater may be taken as 
the equivalent of 50 gojanas, which gives 6 gaudia to 
the goja'/ta, and makes the native measure rather more 
than one English mile, or exactly equal to ihagao-kos 
of India. 

* ‘Ceylon/ i. 507. He identifies tlie yavhla witli the gaon now in nao, 
which is “ the distance that a man can walk in an hour.” But how 
about the word hotir, which has a strong European smack about it P 
Was not the original gaou the distance that a man could walk in 1 gJtari, 
or 24 j minutes, the w'ell-known Indian division of time P If so, the 
length of the gaou, at 3 miles to the hour, would be 1*2 miles, which 
agrees very closely with the actual length of the gao-hos, as noted 
above. The gaou is valued by Wilson at 4 kos ; mde his Glossary in 
voce. 

t Bears ‘ Eah-Hian/ c. xxxvii. p. 148. But ho makes the length 
from oast to west, instead of from north to south. 
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In his interesting and valuable work on Ceylon, 
Sir Emerson Tennent has suggested that the port of 
GaUe may he the Tarshish* of the Bible, “ ‘which lay 
in the track het-ween the Arabian Gulf and Opldr^’’ 
and that Ophir itself is Malacca, or the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, because “ Opliir, in the language of the Ma- 
lays, is the generic name for any gold mine.” But 
this view seems to me to he quite untenable, as the 
names of all the articles brought back by Solomon’s 
fleet are pure Sanskrit. Sir Emerson states that they 
are “ identical with the TS.mil names by which some 
of them are called in Ceylon to the present day.” 
These names are sen-habim^ or “teeth of elephants,” 
Jcophim, or “apes,” and tulciim^ or “parrots.” But 
these are the pure Sanskrit words ibJia^ kapi, and 
suka, with the mere addition of the Hebrew plural 
termination. It is true that these Sanskrit names 
have been naturalized in the south of India, hut they 
have not displaced the original Tamil appellations, 
which still remain the terms in common use, namely, 
yme for elephant, kuranga for monkey, and 7myil for 
peacock, or kilip-pUlai for parrot. How, if the fleet 
of Solomon obtained these Sanskrit names in Ceylon, 
then we must admit that the Aryan race had pushed 
their conquests to the extreme south of India some 
centuries before the time of Solomon, that is about 
1200 or 1500 b.c. But at this very time, as we learn 
from their o'wn records, the Aryas had not yet crossed 
the Harbada, nor even penetrated to the mouth of the 
Ganges. It does not therefore seem possible that any 
of their names could have been obtained either in 
Ceylon or in the south of India so early as the time 

* * Ceylon/ ii. 101. 
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of Solomon, Even according to their ovm annals,* 
tlie Ceylonese were barbaiians until tlie landing of 
Vijaya, in b.c. 543 ; and there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence of any Aryan connection or intercourse before 
the time of Mahcndra, the son of Asoka, in n.c. 242. 

The writer of the article Ophir in Smith’s ‘Dictionary 
of the Bible ’ argues in favour of Arabia, by assuming 
that “ ivory, apes, and peacocks ” were not imported 
from Ophir, but from Tarshish, and that gold and 
algmi trees only were imported from Ophir. By this 
assumption he gets rid of the Indian names for the 
elephant, monkey, and parrot ; but there still remains 
the name of algim wood, which Professor Lassen de • 
rives from the Sanskrit valgu^ or sandal- wood. IIo 
admits that Arabia docs not now produce gold, but 
thinks that it may once have done so, or if not, that it 
at least possessed gold by importation, as the Queen of 
Sheba presented much gold to Solomon. 

This subject has already been discussed in my ac- 
count of Yadari, or Edcr, in ’Western India ; but I may 
here again state my opinion that the Ophir of the 
Bible, which is rendered and by Jose- 

phus and the Scptuagiut,f is most probably the Sauvtra 
of Hindu geography, or south-western BAjputana, 
which amongst tlie people of the wesjt would have 
been pronounced Ifob/r, just as Sindlm became Imbis, 
and as sapta became haft and tirra. According to 
Pliny the coimtry to the north of the Gulf of IChambay 
formerly produced both gold and silver, which it does 
even at the pr(',scnt day. Specimens of gold from the 

* ‘ Fo-lcwo-lci,’ 0 . xxxriii. ‘ Maliawanso,’ p. 48. ‘ Hiouen Tbsang,’ 

iii. 132. 

t Joaoplms, Antiq., i. 6, 4. 1 Kings x. 11; and2 Chron. viii. 18. Sofir 
is tlie Coptic name of India. 
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Aravali mountains may be seen in the India Museum, 
and the same range is the only part of India in -Rrhich 
silver is found in any quantity. Western India also 
’was colonized by the Aryan race at least two thousand 
years before Christ, and the Aryan language had be- 
come the common speech of the country long before 
the time of Solomon. I would therefore identify the 
Ophir or Sophir of Scripture with the Indian Samira 
of the Hindus, where the captains of Solomon’s fleet 
could have obtained the fine pure gold for which Ophir 
was famed, and where they would have obtained ivory, 
apes, and peacocks (or parrots) called by the very 
names which they have preserved to us in the Bible. 
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Appeoximate Cheonologt op Hwex Thsano’s 
Teavels. 


A.D. 

G29^ Aug. 1 

Doc. 1 


Dec. 28 

630, Jan. 10 
Fob, 10 
Mar. 5 

„ 20 
Apr. 20 
„ 30 

May 10 
Ang. 1 5 
20 

Nov. 1 
Dee. 1 

631, Jan. 1 
Mar, 1 


Left Ziang-chen^ in Stli montb of 
Srd year of Ching-kwmg, on 

borsoback 

Ahlnij about 1200 miles, in- 
cluding 2 montbs^ detention 

on tho way 

Balitl'a, about 500 miles. 

Ls'dJml, about 250 miles. 

Talas j about 600 miles. 
Samarkand, about 500 miles. 
Khahb (Hu-o), bait for 1 montb 
Balkh. 

Bamian. Snowstorm on road to 

Kdjpisa 

Kaptsa. Halt till end of summer 
Lamghdn. Halt 3 days . 
NagaraMra, Halt 2 months (?) 

to visit boly places. 

GdndJtdra. Visits boly spots. 
Uial'lianda. 

TTdgdna. Visits holy places. 

' Source o£ Gvhh(m(Msta river; frost 


Lefcronces. 

Julien’s 
* Hiouen 
Tlisang.’ 

Vol. i. 14. 


Vol.i.15,89. 


Vol. i. 62. 


Vol, i. 71. 
Vol. i. 75. 
Vol. i. 75. 


Apr, 1 

» 10 

May 25 


and ico. 

RotuniH to IJUMia/iulxt. 

Taxica. Halt 1 montli (?) to 
visit lioly places. 

Sinhapvra. 


2 0 2 
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Tlisang.’ 


A.D. 

63 1 j J une 1 5 Returns to Taxi la . 

July 10 TJrasa, 

Aug. 10 EAshmie. Halt 2 entire years . Vol. i. 96. 
Leaves Kaslimir. 

Punach, 

Pajaori, 

Tseha or TaJca, 

Saha la or Sangala, 

Large town (? Kusawar or Ka- 

sur). Halt 1 month . . . Yol. i. 101. 
Olbmapati, Halt 14 months . . Ybl. i. 101. 
JdlandJiara. Halt 4 months . Yol. i. 102. 
Aug. 1 1 Kuhita, 

Sep. 10 Satadru. 

„ 25 Pdriydtray or Bairdt. 

Oct. 5 Mathura. 

yj 25 Thanesar or Sthanesiuara. 

Nov. 1 Srughna. Halt 4^ months^ for 

whole winter and half spring . Yol. i. lOG. 
63G^ Mar. 15 Madawar. Halt 4| months^ for 

half spring and whole summer. Yol. i. 100. 
Aug. 1 Brahmaptbra, 
yy 5 Returns to Maddwar, 

yy 10 Gomm'Ua. 

yy 15 Ahichhatra. 
yy 20 Pihsana. 
yy 25 Sanhisa, 

Sep. 1 Kanoj. Halt 3 months . . . Yol. i. 113. 

Doc. 1 Ayuto. 


« 4 

IDtyamuhha. 

« 7 

Praydya. 

» 10 

Kamdmlri. 

» 13 

Knmpnra. 

10 

VaudkliUy or Sdketdy or Ajadhya. 

,, 20 

Sravasti. 

.. 25 

Kapilavast’U. 


633, Oct. 1 
.. 10 
. 20 
Nov. 10 
„ 15 

25 


634, Jan. 1 

635, Mar. 15 
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A.D. 

636^ Dec. 28 

E^magr^ma. 

637j Jan. 1 

Kus inagar a. 

3 

Large Bralimanical town {J.Klm- 

12 

hhtmdo) , 

BanaraSj or Vakakasi. 

.. 20 

Qarjapatiptira* 

» 25 

Vaisali. 

„ 30 

Vriji. 

Feb. 5 

Ne^^dla. 

„ 15 

Ecturns to Vaisdli. 

„ 20 

Magadha. Capital; Pdfaliputra. 

Mar. 1 

Uajagriha, Nalanda. Long stay. 

639, Jan. 1 

Visits all the lioly places ; re- 
turns ioNdlanda for ISmontlis. 
Study of language— say alto- 
gether 22 montlis. 
Tliranya-parvata. 

« 5 

Champa, 

« 10 1 

Kanhjol. 

„ 15 

Pa undr a Farddh ana . 

Feb. 20 

Kdmam^'^a, 

Mar. 20 

Samatata, 

Apr. 10 

Tdmralipti, 

„ 20 

Kirana Smarna, 

May 5 

Odrra, or Orii^^a, 

„ 15 

Gnvjam. 

„ 30 

Kalinga, 

June 20 

Komi a. 

July 20 

AndJird’, 

30 

Dhaoiakal'dla, Halt many 

040, Feb. 1 

niontlm;^^ say G 

Jofija 

„ 20 

Drdinda, Capital or 

Apr. 1 

Oonjovorain 

MahjiikuUt. 

May 10 

Ecturns to Drdmda, 


‘ Hiouen 
Tlisang.’ 


Vol. i. 152. 
Yol. i. 104. 


Vol. i. 189. 

Vol. i. 190. 
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640, June 20 

Konlcanapum, 

July 20 

Malidrdshtra. 

Aug. 10 

Blidroch. 

Sep. 1 

Malwa, 

Oct. 10 

Vadari, or JEder, 

„ 15 

Kheda, or Khairct. 

Nov. 1 

Vallahhi. 

„ 16 

Anandapura 

„ 26 

Suraslvtva. 

641, Jan. 1 

G'lirjara. 

Feb. 20 

Ujain. 

Mar. 20 

Jajhofi 

Apr. 5 

Maheswarap lira. 

May 15 

Returns to Suradhiva, 

June 20 

Udiimbara, or Kaclih, 

July 30 

Ldngala, or Bilucliistcm, 

Aug. 13 

Pifasila, or Fatala. 

„ 20 

Avandaj or Bralimancihad. 

Sop. 1 

Sindh. Capital Halt 20 days. 

Oct. 10 

Multan. 

„ 20 

Polofato (? Solofato), or Sliorkot. 

642, Apr. 1 

Halt 2 moiitlis. 

Returns to Magadlia. Halts 2 

Aug. 5 

niontlis^ to resolve doubts . . 

Revisits Kamdrupa, Halts one 

Nov. 1 

inontli ; messengers sent to dif- 
ferent kingdoms 

Starts for KdnyaJcnhja^ or Kauojy 

Dec. 25 

^^in beginning of winter/^ in 
company Avitli King Sil{lditya. 
Arrives in last montli of tlio year. 

643, Mar. 1 

Religious assembly at Kanoj ; dis- 
cussions for 1 8 days . . . . 

Praydtja, CJrand religious assem- 

May 25 

bly held in 2nd inontb of spring 

Lasts fur 75 days 

Kaunamhi, 7 days^ marcb . . 


‘ Hiouen 
Thsang.’ 


Vol. i. 211. 


Vol. i. 23(). 


Vol. i. 242. 
Do. 

Vol. i. 21.(i. 

Vol. ii. 257. 
Vol. i. 252. 
Vol. i. 200. 
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643^ July 1 

Sep. 20 
Noy. 15 
Dec. 15 


644j Mar. 15 

June 15 
. 20 
. 25 
July 1 


20 


Aug. 1 
Sop. 1 

.. 8 
„ 10 


;; 

V 

3} 


12 

25 

20 


Oct. 10 


„ 1*2 
„ ir> 
» 22 
Nov. 2 
» 10 


33 

33 


1(3 

2 ] 


Filosanoj. Marcli 1 months lialt 

2 montlis 

Jalandhara. Halt 1 month . . 

Sinhajpura. 

Taxila. Halt 7 days .... 
Fords the Indus on an elephant ; 

therefoi’e in midwinter to 
Utal'handa, Halt 1 month and 

20 days 

Reaches Lam^gltdn with the king 
in 1 month ....... 

Falaudy or Ba}iv>. 15 days^ march 
Opokicn, or Afghan. 

Tmokhuto, or Gludud. 
Unldhastlidnay or Ortos‘}mnaj or 
Kabul. 

Kapisa. Halt). Religious assem*- 
bly 7 days 

Andardh. Cross snowy moun- 
tains^ and frozen streams. 
TnkJidra. Halt 1 month. 
Munkan. 
nimaiala. 

Badalhshdn. 

Kicpoldan 

Kuilavgnn. 

raiiicr. 

Xopanfo. Halt 20 days. 

(Sreat rock. 

mil. 

K(fslig(lr. 

Ydrhihd. 

Kolm. Halt 7 days. 

Khima. Sandy desert. 

Kijang. Croat desert. 

Tiilxhdra, 


' Hiouen 
Tksang.’ 

Vol. i. 261. 
Do. 

Vol. i. 264. 

Do. 

Vol. i. 265. 
Do. 

Vol. i. 266. 
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Tlisang/ 


A.r. 

644^ Nov. 29 Cliemotana, 

Dec. 13 Nafoijo. 

Jan. 1 Frontier of Cliina^ after some 
detours. 

Apr. 1 Enters tlie capital of Western 
Chinaj in spring of 645 (first 
moon of springs nineteentli 
year of Cliing-kwang) . . . 1 Vol. i. 292. 

The above chronology gives the approximate dates as 
nearly as I can determine them^ partly from the facts stated^ 
and partly from my own lengthened experience of travelling 
in India. The estimated dates are well supported by facts 
noted in the histories of Ceylon^ Sindh^ and Kashmir ; but 
I may here repeat^ that on Hwen Thsang^s arrival at Kdnchi, 
in February^ 640^ he heard of the assassination of the King 
of Ceylon. This must have been Raja Buna Mugalan^ who 
was put to death in a.d. 639. 

Another proof of the general accuracy of my estimate of 
the pilgrim^ s rate of travelling is afforded by his statement 
made to the Great Abbot of the Nalanda Monastery that 
his travels had occupied three years.* This period must 
refer to the actual time spent in travellings as his recorded 
halts at various places for tho purpose of study^ before ho 
reached NMandaj amount to four years and seven months. 
Those halts^ as stated in his lifo^ are as follows : — 

Years. Months. 


At Kapisa^ one whole summer ..... 0 3 

Kashmir^ two entire years 2 0 

a large t(5wn (Kasur ?) j) 1 

Olnnapati 1 2 

Jalandhar 0 4 

Sruglma^, whole winter and half spring 0 4^ 


Madamar^ half spring and whole summer 0 4^ 

Years I 

* Julicii’s ‘ Iliouon Tksang,’ i. 1 J7. 


7 
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Adding to tliese recorded lialts tlie three years said to have 
been spent in travelling, the whole period elapsed, between 
the pilgrim’s departure from Liang-cheu in August, 629, and 
the date of his conversation with the Great Abbot, is seven 
years and seven months, which fixes his arrival at NManda 
in February, 63 7 a.d., the date according to my estimate 
being 1st March, 037. 

The chronology here detailed follows the route indicated 
in the Life of ITwen Thsang, which differs from that given 
in the Memoirs after the departure of the pilgrim from 
Maliesioarapitra in April, a.d. G41. According to the 
Memoirs, the route was as follows : — 

A.n. 

G41, Apr. 5, Malidsiuarajpura. 

June 1, Sjtoh. 

July 10, Multan. 

„ 20, Polofato or Shorliot, Halt 2 months. 

Oct. 20, Udumhara. 

Nov. 30, Ldrigala. 

Dec. 13, PUasilaj or Patala, 

,, 20, Avanda, or Bahmana. 

642, Fob. 10, Falanay or Banu. 

Mar. 1, Tsaoldiito, or GhamL 

Dy this route the pilgiim would have reached Tsaofeiuto 
just two years and two months earlier than by the other 
route, and as the date of his return to China is fixed with 
certainty, this long period of upwards of two years is wholly 
unaccounted for in the record of the pilgrim^s travels. It 
seems almost certain, therefore, that it must have been spent 
in revisiting Moigadha, as stated in the ‘^Life.'’ 

In the ^ Lifo^ it is recorded that at the end of his second 
visit to Magadha, after two years" study, the pilgrim had a 
dream, in which the Bodliisatwa Mdnju Sri appeared to him, 
and foretold the death of King Sil^ditya in ten years.* The 
kiug"s death is then noted to have taken place at the cud of 

* Julien’s * Ilioueu TUsaug/ i. 215, 
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the period Yoiig-hoeiy or in a.d. 650. According to this 
datOj the pilgrim^ s two years^ residence in Magadha must 
have been from A.n. 638 to 640. But I find it quite impos- 
sible to reconcile this date with the detailed statements of 
his travels. Ifj however^ we might refer the dream to the 
end of his first visit to Magadha^ in November A.n. 638^ 
which would seem to have also extended to about two years^ 
then the date of Siladitya^s death would be fixed to A.n. 648^ 
which ia the very year assigned for it in the Chinese account 
of India by In the 22nd of the years 

Ching-kwan (A.n. 648) ^ the Emperor of China sent an 
ambassador to Magadha^ but before his arrival Siladitya 
was dead. The information obtained by this ambassador is^ 
I think; more trustworthy than the account of Hooi-li; the 
biographer of Hwen Thsang; as the former had no object to 
serve in making an erroneous statement; while the latter was 
obliged to support the prophetic announcement of Hwen 
Thsang^s dream. I am; therefore; inclined to adopt A.n. 
648 as the true date of Sil&ditya^s death; and to refer the 
period of the pilgidm^s dream to the close of his first visit 
to Magadha in A.n. 638. 

According to this vieW; the greater part of his two years' 
study at Nalanda must be refoimed to his first visit in A.n. 
637-638; to which I have assigned a period of twenty-two 
monthS; which; added to his subsequent two months' study 
for the resolution of doubtsf at his second visit; makes up 
the total pei'iod of two years' study at Nalanda. The longer 
period of five years' study of all the works of both Buddhists 
and BrahmanS; which is mentioned in another place;J I 
understand to refer to the whole duration of his three prin- 
cipal haltS; namely; at Kashmir for two yearS; at Ohinapati 
for fourteen monthS; and at Nfilanda for two ycarS; which; 
taken in round numbers; amount to just five years. 

^ Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. G9 ; anonymous English trans- 
lation. See also Journ. Asiatique, 1839, 398 ; French translation by 
M. Pauihicr. 

t Julicn’s ‘ Hiouon Thsang/ i. 211. 

t Jhid. I 171. 
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Measures oe Distakce. 

Yojana^ Li^ Krosa, 

The measures of distance noted by tlie Chinese pilgrims 
are the Indian yojana and the Chinese li. The first is 
generally used by the elder traveller;, Pa-Hian^ and the 
other by the later travellers^ Sung - Tun and Hwen 
Thsang. -The hrom or kos^ which is the common Indian 
measure of length at the present day^ is not used by 
any of them. Hwen Thsang mentions that the yojana,y ac- 
cording to tradition^ was equivalent to 40 Chinese Uj but' 
that the measure then in use was equal to only 30 U,^ From 
a comparison of the different pilgiums^ recorded distances 
between well-known places^ it appears that Hwen Thsang 
adopted the traditional measure of the yojana as equal to 40 
IL I give four distances as an example : — 

Fa-Hian. Hw. Thsang. 

I. Sravasti to Kapila . . .13 yojanas or 500 IL 

II. Kapila to Kusinagara . .12 ,, 485 

III. Nfilanda to Giryek ... 1 58 

IV. Vaisfili to the Ganges . . 4 „ 135 

Total 30 yojanas =1178 IL 
Or 1 ^, = oOj 

ITwcn Thsang describes the yojana as equal to 8 hrosasy 
or koS;, of 500 dhaiins, or ‘^^bow lengths of 4 cubits each. 
The yojana would therefore be only 24,000 feet, or a littlo 
more than 4-i miles. But in all blio Hindu books the yojana 
is reckoned at 4 krosaSj cil.hor of 1000 or of 2000 dhanns or 
bow lengths. The former value agrees with the length of 
the yojana as statcul by Hwen ^nisaaig, and the latter is the 
double measure of about 9 miles, which gives the common 

* Julion’s ‘Ilioucn Thsaugf ii. 60 . 
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kos of 2i miles that is in use in many parts of India at the 
present day. 

The smaller kos of upwards of 6000 feet is certainly an 
old Indian measure^ as Strabo mentions^ on the authority of 
MegastheneSj that along the royal road to Palibothra there 
were pillars set up at every 10 stadia^* or 60674: feet apart^ 
to mark the distance. Taking this valuation of the koSj the 
yojana would be little more than 24^000 feet^ or 4^ miles^ 
while the actual Chinese li of 30 to the yojana would be only 
800 feetj and fche traditional U of 40 to the yojana not more 
than 600 feet. There would consequently be 6^ of the 
former^ and 84 of the latter to the British mile. But from 
a comparison of the recorded distances of the Chinese 
pilgrims with the actual measured road distances between 
well-ascertained places, it would appear that there must be 
some mistake in the value of 30 Zi, assigned to the Indian 
yojana by Hwen Thsang. 

The following distances recorded by Fa-Hian show that 
the value of the yojana in British road distance was about 
6 1 miles, but as the old native cart-tracks generally followed 
a zigzag route from village to village, the actual length of 


the yojana may be taken at 74 

m 

Q 

1 

00 

o 



Fa-Hian. 

British roads. 

I. Bheda to Mathura 

. 80 yojanaSy 

or 536 miles. 

II. Mathura to Sankisa . 

. 18 

1151 „ 

III. Sankisa to Kanoj . . 

• 7 

50 ,, 

IV, Banhras to Patna . 

. 22 

152 . „ 

V, Patna to Champa . . 

• 18 

136i „ 

YI. Champa to Tamluk . 

• 50 ,, 

316 ,, 

VII. Nalanda to Giryek 

. 1 

9 » 


196 yojanas, 

or 7794 miles. 


These distances make the yojana of Fa-Hian equal to 
6 '71 miles of British road measurement. 


* Strabo, Geogr. sv. i. 50 . This statement is confirmed by the 
‘ Lalita Yistara,’ in which the of Magadha is valued at 4000 cubits. 

(Foucaux, p. 142.) 
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A similar comparison of Hwen Thsang^s measurements 
establishes the value of his li at one-sixth of a mile in road 
distance ; but it is probable that it was not less than one- 
fifth of a mile in actual lengthy as the old zigzag cart-tracks 
were considerably longer than the straight British roads. 

Hw. Tlisang, British, roads. 

I. Madawar to Govisana , . . 400 li, or 66 miles. 


II. 

Kosambi to Kusapura 

. 700 


114 

III. 

Srtlvasti to Kapila . . . 

. 500 

3? 

85 

IV. 

Kusinagara to Banaras . 

. 700 

33 

120 • 

V. 

Ban^ras to Ghazipur . . . 

. 300 

33 

48 

VI. 

Ghazipur to Yaisali . . . 

. 580 

>3 

103 


3360 li, or 567 miles. 

The average of those distances gives 5*925^ or nearly 6 li 
to the milo^ which is the value that I have used throughout 
this work for reducing the numbers of Hwen Tlisang to 
road distance in British miles. 

These independent values of the yojana and li mutually 
corroborate each other; for as Hwen Tlisang states that the 
yojaiia was traditionally said to be equal to 40 U, the value 
of the yojanco, according to his recorded distances^ was 40 
divided by 5*925, or 6*75 miles, which is practically the same 
result as 6*71 miles, the value already deduced from Ba- 
Hian\s distances between well-known places. 

M. Vivien do Saint-Martin, quoting Le Pere Gaubil,* 
shows that the Chinese U, shortly after the time of Hwen 
Tlisang, was equal to 329 metros, or 1079*12 English feet. 
As this agrees very nearly with the value of one-fifth of an 
English mile, or 1056 feet, which I have deduced for the li 
from the recorded distances of Hwen Tlisang, I think that 
it must have bemn the actual li which tho pilgrim used in 

* ‘ Hisioiro de rAstronomio Chinoiso/ i. 77, quoted in Julion’s ‘ Hiouen 
Tlisang,' iii. 25B. The value of tho U is dotermiued from tho mean 
measuroment of three different degrees by the Cliincso astronomer 
y-hang, between 713 and 75G a.d., or just one century after the date 
of Hwen Thsang’s travels. 
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estimating fclie length of his marches in India. Accepting it 
as the true value of the Chinese li of the seventh centmy^ 
the length of the yojana would have been 43^64*8 feetj or 
nearly 8-V miles^ which agrees very closely with the popular 
valuation at from 8 to 9 miles. 

The actual value of the Chinese li in the seventh centmy 
waS; therefore^ 1079T2 feet^ or rather more than one-fifth 
of an English mile i but for the reasons which I have as- 
signed, and the proofs which I have adduced^ its value in 
British road distance was not more than one- sixth of an 
English mile. 

The variations in the length of the Indian kos must have 
puzzled the Chinese pilgrims. It is on this account perhaps 
that Pa-Hian uses the greater measure of the yojania, while 
Hwen Thsang records all distances in his native li* At the 
present day the length of the kos varies in almost every 
district ; but practically there are only three absolutely 
distinct values of the kos now in use in Northern India. 

1. The short kos^ generally known as the Padshahi or 
Panjabi kos^ which is in common use in North-west India 
and the PanjAb^ is about IJ mile in length. 

2. The kos of the Gangetic provinces, which is in use 
throughout the districts on both banks of the Ganges, was 
about 2^ miles in length, but for the sake of convenience it 
is now generally considered as equal to 2 British miles. 

3. The Bundela kos, which is in use throughout Bundel- 
khand, and other Hindu provinces to the south of the Jumna, 
is about 4 miles in length. The same long kos is also in use 
in Mysore, in Southern India. 

I take the fii-st of these kos to have been originally just 
one-half of the second, so that the two measures were parts 
of the same system. Thus Wilson states the value of the 
IzTOsa, or kos, as either 4000 or 8000 cubits. The smaller 
kos must have been in use in Magadha in the time of Mc- 
gasthenes,* as he records that pillars were set up at every 
ten stadia along the royal road to mark the distances. Now 

^ Strabo, Geogr., xv. i. 60 . 
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10 stadia are equal to 6066*72 feet^ or just 4000 hastas^ or 
cubitS;, whicbj according to tbe "Lalita Vistara/ was tbe ac- 
tual value of tbe Izrosa of Magadba. The longer measure of 
8000 liastasy or cubits^ is given by Bbfiskara in tbe ^ Lil&vati/ 
and by other native authorities. 

To determine the exact value of those measures we must 
have recourse to the unit from which they were liaised. This 
is tlio avijula^ or ^finger/ which in India is somewhat under 
three-quartex’s of an inch. By my measurement of 42 copper 
coins of Sikandar Ludi^ which we know to have been ad- 
justed to fingei’s^ breadths^ the angida is *72976 of an inch. 
Mr. Thomas makes it slightly loss, or *72289. I''he mean 
of our measui^emcnts is *72632 of an inch, which may 
be adopted as the real value of the Indian finger, or angnltiy 
as I found the actual measure of many native fingers to be 
invariably under three-quai*tex‘s of an inch. According to 
this value the liasta, or cubit, of 24 wng%das would be equal 
to 17*43168 inches, and the dhanuj or ^^bow,^^ of 96 angtdas 
would be 5*81 feet. But as 100 dhamiH make one nahm, 
and 100 nalwas make one hrosa or kos, it seems probable 
that the dhami must have contained 100 angulas to preserve 
the ccntenaiy scale.* According to this view the liasta, or 
cubit, would have contained 25 fingers instead of 24, and 
its value would have been 18*158 inches, which is still below 
the value of many of the existing hast as, or cubits of the 
Indian Bazars. Adopting this value of the hasta, the higher 
measures would be : — 

Feet. 

4 hastas, or 100 (migulas = 6*052 == 1 dlimiu, 

400 „ 100 dJianns = 605*2 = 1 ladwa, 

4000 „ 100 ntdwas = 6052 = 1 h'osa. 

As this value of the krosji or kos is within 1 5 feet of that 
derived from the statement of Mogasthencs, I think that it 

* The same confusion of the axnmbers 96 and 100 exists in the mone- 
tary scale, in which we have 2 haragams, or ‘ twelvers,’ equal to 1 
gtancU, or * twenty -liver.’ 
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may be accepted as a very near approximation to the actual 
value of the ancient krosa of Magadha. 

The larger kos of the Gangetic provinces^ which measured 
8000 hastaSy would be just double the above^ or 12104 feet_, 
or rather more than 2^ miles. 

In later times several of the Muhammadan kings esta- 
blished other values of the kos^ founded on various multiples 
of different ga^j which they had called after their own names. 
Our information on this subject is chiefly derived from Abul 
Pazlj the minister of Akbar.* According to him^ Shir 
Khan fixed the hr oh, or kos^ at 60 jaribs, each containing 
60 Sikandari ga%, of 41 J Sikandaris, which was still in use 
about Delhi when Abul Pazl wrote. This kos would be equal 
to 9042*66 feet, or rather less than If mile. Another kos 
was established by Akbar, composed of 5000 Ilahi gaz, the 
value of which is said to be equal to 41 Sikandaris. But 
this is certainly a mistake, as the existing 114hi gaz mea- 
sures vary from 32 to 33 inches, and are therefore equal to 
44 or 45 Sikandaris. Sir Henry Elliot has attempted to as- 
certain the value of this kos from the measurements of dis- 
tances between the existing kos mindrs on the royal road 

from Agra to Labor of Great Mogul. But as the people 
generally attribute the erection of the present kos mimrs to 
Shah Jah^n, who had established another gaz of his own, no 
dependence can be placed on his value of the Akbari kos. 
Sir Henry has also given undue prominence to this kos, as 
if it had superseded all others. That this was not the case 
is quite certain, as AkbaPs own minister, Abul Fazl, uses 
the short kos throughout his descriptions of the provinces 
of his master^s empire, Even Akabar^s son, Jahangir, has 
discarded the Akbari kos in his autobiography, where he 
mentions that he ordered a Sarai to be built at every 8 kos 
between Lahor and Agra.f 

* ' Ayin Akbari,’ i. 171. 

t ' Memoirs of Jahangir,’ p. 90. The distances between tbe Sarais 
vary from 9 to 13 miles. 
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CoEEECTiON OP Ptolemt’s Easteen Longitubes, 

Ptolemy’s longitudes are so manifestly in excess of the 
ti’uth. that various methods of rectification have been suff- 
gested by different geographers. That of M. Gossellin was 
to take five-sevenths of Ptolemy^s measures, but his system 
was based upon the assumption that Ptolemy had made an 
erroneous estimate of the value of the degree both of the 
equinoctial and Rhodian diaphragms, as detailed by Era- 
tosthenes. But for the geography of Asia, Ptolemy seems ^ 
to have depended altogether upon the authority of Marinus, 
the Tyrian geographer, and of Titianus or Maes, a Macedo- 
nian merchant. M. Gossellin^s method was probably founded 
upon the average of Ptolemy^s errors, deduced from the lon- 
gitudinal excess of many well-known places. It is in fact 
an empirical correction of Ptolemy^s errors, of the cause of 
which his theory offers nothing more than a mere guess- 
The true sources of Ptolemy's errors of longitude have been 
pointed out so clearly by Sir Henry Rawlinson that I cannot 
do better than repeat his explanation of them.* 

1st. Upon a lino drawn from Hierapolis on the Euphrates 
to the stone tower he converted road di8tanx>e into measure- 
ment upon the map at a uniform reduction of 1 in 11-^ in- 
stead of 1 in 8, or perhaps, which would be more accurate 
upon so long a line, of 1 in 7. 

2nd. He computed an equatorial degree at 500 instead of 
GOO Olympic stadia, and thus upon the lino of the Itinerary, 
which , he assumed to be about the parallel of Rhodes, he 
allowN^d only 400 stadia to a degree, while the true measure- 
ment was 480. 

3rd. In converting the ac^brnni of the Itinerary into 
Olympic stadia, ho assumed their uniform identity with the 


^ * On the Site of tlie Atropatenian Eclatana/ p. 122. 

2 i> 
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Persian parasang of 3| Roman miles^ wLereas Sir Henry 
believes tlie sc/icemis to have been the natural measure of one 
hour employed by all caravans^ both in ancient and modern 
times^ to regulate their daily march, and to have averaged 
as nearly as possible a distance of 3 British miles. 

The different corrections to be applied to Ptolemy^ s 
eastern longitudes on account of these three errors have 
been calculated by Sir Henry Rawlinson to amount to tliree^ 
tenths y which is within one -seventieth part of the empirical 
correction used by M. Gossellin. 

To show the accuracy of the correction here proposed, I 
need only refer to the difference of longitude between Taxila 
and Palibothi’a, which has been given at p. 9 of this work. 
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states^ 131. 

Afghanistan, or Opokicii, 87. 

Agahat, or Agliat Sarai, an old city 
near Sankisa, 871. 

Ahi-chhatra, or Ahi-kshetra, the 
capital of N. Panchfila, 359 ; 
identified with Adikot, or Ahi- 
chhatra, near Kamnagar in Bo- 
hilkhand, 3 CO ; fort restored 
about two hundred years ago, 
by Ali Muhammad Khan, 863. 

Ajudhan, or Pak-pattan, an ancient 
city in the Panjab, 214, 218. 

Ajudhya, the ancient capital of 
Oudh, 401. 

Akbar, ruins of an ancient city in 
the Panjab, 212, 

Akrureswara, now Aklcsar, on the 
Narbada, opposite Bharoch, 322, 

Akshay-Bat, or Tree of Prayag, 
389. 

Alakappo, capital of a tribe of the 
Vrijis, 460. 

Albania in Paiijilb, identified with 
Labania or the Sanskrit Lavana 
(salt), 157 ; famous for its fight- 
ing dogs, 157. 

Alexander — accounts of India, col* 
Icctcd by, 1 ; siege of Aornos, 
62, 63 ; passage of the lly- 
daspes, ICO, 169. 

Alexandria Opiauo, 21 ; same as 
Opidn, 23 ; ad Caucasum, 24. 

Alor, capital of Upper Sindh, 257; 
chief city of the Musikani, 257. 

Ainaravati, modern temple and 
town close to the ruins of Dhara- 
nikotta, 543, 


Ainbakapi, the Amakatis of Pto- 
lemy, ill the Eastern Panjab, 195. 

Amin, or Abhimanyu-Khora, near 
Tbanesar, 387. 

Amyntas, author of ' Stathmi,’ 2. 

Anandapuva, near Vallabhi, 493. 

Analwara, or Naharwfiln, 320, 322. 

Anarta, district in S.W. India, 6. 

Andhra in S. India, 527 ; now Te- 
lingaiia, 527 ; its people called 
Andarse by Pliny, 528. 

Anoma, or Aumi river, to the cast 
of Kapila, 423. 

Andrapana, or Urabarid, 86. 

Aornos in Bactria, fort of the 
Varni, 60. 

Aornos, near the Indus, identified 
with Banigat, 5 8 ; with Maha- 
ban, 59 ; Baja Hodi’s fort, 59 ; 
same as Avaranas, 60 ; fort of 
Baja- vara, 60, 65, 67 ; descrip- 
tion of, 69. 

Apaga rivulet, now the Ayek B. ; 
Hows past S^ngala-wdla Tiba or 
Sangala, 185, 209. 

Arabii, or Arabitae, a barbarous 
people to W. of Indus, 304, 
305. ^ 

Arachosia, of the Cbiuese, 39, 60 ; 
its two capitals, 89. 

Arattas, or Arashtras, the same as 

\ the Arestas, Adraistae, or Au- 

\ drestae, 215. 

A\.guda of Ptolemy, identified with 
Argandi, 38. 

Asarur, or Asnir, iii the Panjal), 
identified with the Tse-kia of 
Ilwcn Thsaiig, 192. 

2 p 2 
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Asi rivulet at Eanaras, 436. 1 

Asthipura, near Thanesar, 336. 

Atari, a ruined fort in the Panjab, 
238 ; identiied with the Brahman 
city taken by Alexander, 228. 

Atranji-khera, on the K^li Nadi, 
identified with the ancient Pilo- 
shana, 364. 

Attak Banaras, on the Indus, 53. 

Avanta, district in S. India, 6. 

Avantipura, in Kashmir, 95, 103. 

Ayek rivulet, identified with the 
Apaga, 185, 209. 

Ayomukha, or Hayamukha on the 
Ganges, 387. 

Ayuto, on the Ganges below Kanoj, 
382 5 identified with Kakapur, 
385 ; perhaps the same as B%ud 
of the Tibetan books, 386. 

Babar-Khana, or Tiger’s House, 
part of Taxila, 112, 116- 

Bagarda of Ptolemy identified with 
Wnrdak, 38 ; perhaps the same 
as the Zend Vaekereta, 38. 

Tigris, the people of Bagar-des or 
Bikaner, 247 ; probably con- 
nected with the Yaudheyas or 
Johiyaa, 247. 

Bagud, or Yagud, of the Tibetan 
books, identified with Ayuto, 
386. 

Bfihikas, or Arattas, in the Punjab, 
215. 

Baibhar, or Yaibhava, mountain 
one of the Pive Hills of Baja- 
griha, 463. 

Bairfi-t, or Vairat, capital of Matsya, 
337 ; 105 miles to S.W. of Delhi, 
and 41 miles to N. of Jaypur, 
341 ; residence of the Pive Pan- 
dus during their 12 years’ exile, 
340 j visited by Hwen Thsang, 
343 ; taken by Mahmud, 344. 

Balabhi, or Valabhadra, a famous 
city and kingdom in W. India in 
the seventh century, 316 ; iden- 
tified with Surashtra and the 
modern peninsula of Gujarat, 


317 ; now Yamilapurn, in ruins, 
323. 

Balayas, or Bulukas, a tribe of the 
Yrijis, 450. 

Balnath ka Tila, a lofty mountain 
to W. of Jhelam, 165 ; called 
‘ Hill of the Sun,’ by Plutarch, 
165. 

Banaras, or Yar^nasi, vulgo Be- 
nares, 435. 

Banu, the Palana and Pona of the 
Chinese, 84, 85; perhaps Bana- 
gara of Ptolemy, 86. 

Bappa, or Yappaka, a descendant 
of the Balabhi family, founded a 
new kingdom at Chitor, 318. 

Barahmula, or Yarahamula, 99. 

Barbarike, or Bhambura, in Lower 
Sindh, 294 ; Barke of Justin, 
and Barbari of Ptolemy, 295. 

Baiyaza, or Bhfiroch, 324, 326. 

Bazaria, identified with Bazfi.!', 65. 

BegTam, near Opian, 20 ; anciemt 
remains, 21 ; identified with 
Karsana, 27 ; meaning of name, 
29 ; description of plain of, 29 ; 
near Peshawar, 79. 

Bhatiya, or Babiy a, or Pabiya, or 
Paya, a strong fortress between 
Multan and Alor, 256. 

Bhatner, fortress, 146. 

Bhira, or Jobnathnagar, 165 ; ca- 
pital of Sophites, 165. 

Bias, or Byfis river, changes in its 
course, 222. 

Bihar, or Yihar, an ancient city of 
Magadha, 473. 

Bij Bi^ra, or Yijipara, 98. 

Bir, or Pher mound, part of Taxila, 

111 . 

Bodhi tree at Peshawar, 79. 

Bolor, or Balti, the Palolo of the 
Chinese, 83 ; country of the 
Byltge of Ptolemy, 84. 

Brahmana, or Brahmanabad, the 
city of Brahmans, called Harma- 
telia by Diodorus, 267, 268 ; 
identified with the ruins of 
Bambhra-ka-thul, 272. 
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Bralim^pura, in tbe hills to the N.E. 
of Haridwar, 355 ; identified 
with Yairatpattan, 355. 

Bukhepala, 159 ; may be identified 
with Dilawar, according to the 
description of Strabo, 176, 177 ; 
or with Jalalpur, according to 
Plutarch, 176 ; most probably 
Jalalpur, 177. 

Cadrusi of Pliny, same as Cadrusia 
of Solinus, 31] identified with 
Koratas, 31. 

Ceylon, 557. 

Champa, or Chamba, on the Pavi, 
141. 

Champa, now Patliarghata, on the 
Ganges, 477. 

Chandels of Khajurii, 55. 

Charitrapnra in Orissa, now Puri, 
510. 

Chenab Piver, changes in its course, 
223. 

Chi-chi-to, or Jaghoti, 55. 

Chinapati, or Patti, in the Eastern 
Panjab, 200 ; called Haibatpur, 
201 . 

Choliya, or Jorya, 545 ; now Zora, 
or Jora, close to ICarnul, 647 ; the 
Sora of Ptolemy, 547. 

Clisoboras, or Carisobora of Pliny, 
an ancient city on the Jomanes, 
or Jumna, identified with Kalika- 
vartta, or Yrindavana, 375. 

Dsedali Montes, orEantaloka, 52,66. 

Dantaloka Mount, or Montes l)m- 
dali, 52, 66. 

Dantapura, on the Godavari, capital 
of Knlinga, 517. 

Dtlnlpnr and Dilawar, to west of 
Jliclam, 161. 

Jlarcl, to west of hidus, identified 
with the Chinese Thalilo and 
Toll, 82; country of the Dards, 
82 ; possessed a colossal statue 
of Buddha, 83. 

Dcbal, an ancient city in the Delta 
of the Indus, 297 ; situated 


near Lahari-bandar, 299 ; the 
enchanted city of the ^Arabian 
Nights,’ 300. 

DepMpur, an ancient city in the 
Panjab, 213. 

Dhamek Stupa, near Banaras, 438. 

Dhopiipapura, a famous place of 
pilgrimage in Oudh, 401. 

Diodorus. Size of India, 4. 

Dionysopolis, the Diniis of Abu 
Pihan, 46 ; monogram of Dion 
on Greek coins, 46. 

Donakakotta, or Dharanikotta, 530 ; 
mentioned as Dhannka-kata in 
cave inscriptions, 531 ; and by 
Hwen Tlisang, 530; Danaka of 
Abu Pihan, 543. 

Druvida, capital Kanchipura, 548. 

Drona, a measure, used for the divi- 
sion of Buddha’s relics, 441. 

Drishadwati river, the southern 
boundary of Kurukslictra, or 
Brahma vartta, 333. 

Dron-Sagar, atUjain in Pohilkhautl, 
the ancient Govisauo, 359. 

Elapura, or Elawar, identified with 
Erawal or Yer^wal, or the an- 
cient Pattan, or Pattaii Somnath, 
319. 

Embolima, or Ekbolima, 56, 57 ; 
identified with Ohind, 65, 67. 

Erannoboas, or Pliranyabaha river, 
the present Son, 453. 

Eratosthenes. Size and shape of 
India, 2. 

Ea-la-na, or Banu, 39, 84 ; the 
Po-na of Fa-llian, 84. 

Five Divisions of India, according 
to the Puranas, 7 ; according to 
the Chinese, 1 0. 

Eo-li-shi-sa-tang-na, or Ortospaua, 
34. 

Eo-lu-sha, or Purashilwar, 47, 78. 

Gabhastimat. One of nine divi- 
sions of Tudia, 7. 

Gflndhava, or Parashawar, 47, 78 ; 
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tlie Gandaritis of Strabo, Gan- 
darse of Ptolemy, and Kien-to-lo 
of CMnese,4j7 ; itsboundaries,48. 

Gandbarva. One of nine divisions 
of India, 7. 

Gangadwava, or Haridwar, 353. 

Ganges, called Mababhadra, 354 ; 
the Hyparcbos of Ktesias, and 
Hypobarus of Pliny, 355; for- 
merly ran past Kanoj, 379. 

Ganjam, in east India, 513. 

Gai^japatipura or Gbazipur, 438. 

Gaya, Bauddha, in Magadba, 455 ; 
Brabm, the present city of Gaya, 
458. 

Gbazni, tbe Chinese Hosina, capi- 
tal of south Arachosia, 39; mo- 
dern fortress, 41; identified with 
the Gazos of Dionysius and Non- 
nus, 42. 

Gu’ivraja, or Kusagarapura, the an- 
cient capital of Magadba, 462. 

Girjbak, or Jalalpur, 162, 177 ; 
perhaps tbe Girivraja of tbe Ba- 
mayana, 164. 

Giryek, mountain near Bibar, 471 ; 
Indr a’ s Cave in it, 471 ; Jara- 
sandba’s Tower on top, 471. 

Gorakhn^th ka Tilo, or Balnatli-ka- 
Tila, or simply Tila, adofty moun- 
tain to west of Jbelam, 164. 

Gor-katri, or Katri-kor, at Pesha- 
war, 80, 81 ; at Banigat, 76. 

Govisana, an ancient division of 
iCohilkband, identified with fort 
of Ujain, near Kashipiir, 356. 

Gridhrakuta, or Yulture’s Peak, a 
famous mountain near Bajagriba, 
466 ; now Sailagiri, 466. 

Gujarat, in tbe Punjfib, anciently 
Hairat, 179. 

Gurjjara, a province of western 
India, capital Balmer in seventh 
century, 312 ; identified with 
Western Bajputana, 313. 

Guzar, or Guzaristan, the Cbincse 
Ho-sa-lo. capital ' of Northern 
Arachosia, 39 ; tbe Ozola of Pto- 
lemy, 40. 


Harabaura. District in north- 
western India, 6. 

Harapa, an ancient city in the Panj- 
ab, 210; description of its ruins, 
211 . 

Haridwara, or Haradwara, 351. 

Harsha Yarddhana, king of Kanoj 
in tbe seventh century, 378 ; 
established tbe Sri Harsha era in 
A.D. 607, 378 ; died in 648 or 
650, 378 ; 71, Appendix A. 

Hashtnagai’, 50. 

Hatial fort, part of Taxila, 111, 113. 

Hayamukha, or Ayomukha, on the 
Ganges, perhaps tbe same as 
Daundia-kbera, 387. 

Hiranya Parvata, now Mongir, 476. 

Hodi, Baja, fort opposite Attak, 58. 

Plo-sa-lo, or Guzar, tbe capital of 
north Arachosia, 39 ; tbe Ozola 
of Ptolemy, 40. 

Ho-si-na, or Gbazni, tbe capital of 
south Arachosia, 39, 

Hu-phi-na, capital, 33; same as Ko- 
pbenc or Kipin, 34. 

liushkapura, founded by Husbka, 
91, 95, 99; tbe Hu-se-kia-lo of 
tbe Chinese, and modern village 
of Uskar, 91. 

Hwen Tbsang, a famous Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled over tbe 
greater part of India between 
the years 629 and 644. Chro- 
nological list of places visited by 
him. Appendix A. 

India. — Noriberu India, 12, 16, 
17 ; Western, 12, 248 ; Central, 
12, 327; Eastern, 12, 499; 
Southern, 12, 515 ; eighty king- 
doms ill seventh century, 13; po- 
litical divisions in seventh cen- 
tury, 13 ; western boundary 
sometimes extended beyond the 
Indus, 15 ; size and shape, ac- 
cording to Patrokles, 2; Eratos- 
thenes, 2; Pliny, 2; shape and divi- 
sions, according to Malifiblifirata; 
5 ; nine divisions of astronomers, 
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5 ; five divisions of Purauas, 7 ; 
of Chinese, 10; Chinese names 
of India, 9 ; shape and dimen- 
sions of India, according to Chi- 
nese, 11 ; one of nine divisions 
of India, 7. 

Jndra-sila-guha, a famous cave in 
the Giryek mountain, 471. 

Indus river, changes in its course, 
251; ancient course past Alor, 
258 ; delta of the Indus, 283. 

Jajhoti, the ancient name of Bim- 
delkhand, 481; capital, Khaju- 
raho, 481, 

Jajhotiya Brahmans, 482. 

J^landhara, 135, 136, 137 ; same 
as Trigarta, 137, 

Jarak, on the Lower Indus, 287. 

Jayondra Vihara, in Kashmir, 97. 

Jushkapura, now Zukru, 101. 

Kabul, same as Kaofu, 17, 18; 
Ptolemy’s Kabolitm, 33 ; size of 
province, 37. 

Kabul, city, Ptolemy’s Kabura, 33. 

Kacha Kot, part of Taxila, 1 12, 115. 

Kachli, a large province in western 
India, 302 ; attached to Sindh 
in the seventh century, 302 ; 
capital, Kptiswara, 303. 

Kahaon, an ancient city near the 
Kapti river, 438. 

Kahror, an old town near Multan, 
241 ; scene of battle beween Vi- 
kramiiditya and the Sakas, 241. 

Kaikanfin, or Ki-Kiang-na, 80. 

Kilkupur, an ancient city below Ka- 
noj, identified with Ayuto, 380. 

Kfdi, or Kalindri Nadi, Hows past 
Kanoj in the old bed of the 
Ganges, 379. 

Kalikilvartta, or ‘Vrmdavana, the 
modern Biindfiban, 375- 

Kalinga in south India, 516; 
country of Pliny’s Calingm, 63 7 ; 
its capital Eajamahendri, 516. 

Kalyhnkot, or TughlakfibMd, great 
fort at Thaiha, 289, 


Kamarupa, or Assam, 500. 

Kamatipura, capital of Kusa- 
Vihara, or west Kamrnp, 500. 

Kambistholi, a people of the Panjab, 
216. 

Kanebipura, capital ofLinwida, 548. 

Kanishkapura, in Kashmir, founded 
by Kanishka, the present Kampur, 
95, 99. 

Kankj ol, n ear Raj mah al , 4 7 8 . 

Kanoj, a famous city in the Gan- 
gelicDoab, 376. 

Kaofu, 17, 18; same as Kophene, 
or Kipin, 34, 

Kapila, the birthplace of Buddha, 
414 ; identified with Nagar, 
415. 

Kapisa, or Capissa, or Caphusa, 
Kiapishe of Chinese, 19 ; per- 
haps the modern Kushan, 27. 

Kapisene, or Capisene, Kiapishe of 
Chinese, 18. 

Kararaar hill, 71. 

Karisi, city of, name on coins of 
Eukratides, 28. 

Karsana, or Cartana, Kiuliisapang 
of Chinese, 20, 26 ; called Te- 
tragonis, or the square, 27, 
28 ; monogram of name found 
on the coins of many Greek 
kings, 29. 

Kascrumat, one of nine divisions 
of India, 7. 

Kashmir, kingdom, its extent in the 
seventh century a.d., 89 ; valley 
of, 90; people of, 93 ; old capi- 
tal of, 93. 

Osi, the ancient name of Banaras, 
438. 

Kasi-Banfiras, 54. 

Katak Banurns, 64. 

Kauninda, district in north-east 
India, 6. 

Ketfis, or Ketfiksha, 124. 

Khfigipura, or Khagendrapura, vulg. 
Kfikapur, 98 

KhajimUo, ancient capital of Jaj- 
hoti, 481, 

Khfika-Bamba, near Kashmilr, 131- 
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Kheda, or Kaira, 492. 

Khukliutido, an ancient city near 
the Kapti river, 433. 

Khunamusha, or Khunamoli, 98. 

Kien-to-lo, or Gandbara, 47. 

Kirana-Suvarna, or Siughbhum, 
504. 

Koli, an ancient city on the Eohini, 
uear Kapha, 416 ; probably the 
same as Mokson, 417. 

Konkana, 552. 

Kophene, or Kabul, 32 ; same as 
Huphina, 34. 

Kos, a measure of length. Appen- 
^ dix B. 

Kosala, or Mah^kosala, in south 
India, 519; identified with Yi- 
darbha, or Berar, 520. 

Kos^mbi, or Kosam, a famous city 
on the Jumna, 391. 

Kot Kamalia, in the Panjab, 208 ; 
identified with the first city of 
tbcMalii, captured by Alexander, 
208. 

Krokola, or Karachi, the Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, 306. 

Kshemavati, or Khemavati, the 
birthplace of the Buddha Kra- 
kiiclianda, 419 ; identified with 
Kakiia, 419. 

Kukkutapada, or Cock’s-foot 
Hill,’’ 459 ; now Kurkihar, near 
Gaya, 460. 

Kullu, or Kuliita, on the Bias 
liver, 142. 

Kumarika, one of the nine divisions 
of India, 7. 

Kurnkahetra, a famous place of 
pilgrimage around Thhnesar, 
332. 

Kusagfirapiira, the old capital of 
Magadha, 461 ; also called Giri- 
vraja, 462 ; now Puiiiia Eajgir, 

Kusapura, or Kusabhavanapnra, 
now Sult^npnr, on the Gumti 
liver, 398. 

Kusilwar, or Kasur, in the eastern 
Punjab, 199. 


Kusinagara, the scene of Buddha’s 
death, 430; identified with 
Kasia, 430. 

Labor, or Lavor, near Ohind, 57 ; 
identified with Salatura, 58. 

Labor, the modern capital of the 
Panjab, anciently Lohawar, 197. 

Langala, orLakorian, near Kilat, 
311. 

Lan-po, or Lamghan, 42 ; Sanskrit 
Lampaka, Ptolemy’s Lambatae, 
and modern Lamghan, 43. 

Lateswara, a province in west India, 
321. 

Lauriya, an old town, with a stone- 
pillar, to the north of Bettiah, 
448. 

Li, a Chinese measure of length, 
about one-sixth of a British mile. 
Appendix B. 

Lichhavis, a tribe ofthe Vrijis, 445 ; 
kings of Nepal, Tibet, and 
Ladak of this race, 451. 

Locharna of Ptolemy, identified with 
Logar, 38. 

Lohawar, or Labor, the Labokla of 
Ptolemy, 197 ; named Mahmud- 
pur by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
198. 

Lo-ino-in4u river, or the Helmand, 
39. 

Lumbini, a garden near Kapila, the 
scene of Buddha’s birth, 416. 

Madawar, or Maiidor, in Rohil- 
khand, 349. 

Madhy^ntika, or Majjhima, made 
colossal statue of Buddha, 83. 

Madra-desa, a district in the eastern 
Panjab, 6, 185, 215 j Sfikala its 
capital, 185. 

Magadha, district in east India, 6, 
452. 

Mahfiban mountain identified with 
Aornos by General Abbott, 69; 
description of, 61 ; monastery, 

MaMbhdrata, shape of India ac- 
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cording tOj 5 ; five divisions of 
India, 5. 

Maharashtra, 553. 

Mahas^ra, or Masar, 440. 

Maheswarapura, now Mandala, or 
Maheshmatipura, 488. 

Mahoba, or Mahotsavanagara, 484, 
485 ; capital of the Chandel 
Kajas, 487. 

Majerika, country of the N%as, 
famous for its beautiful stupa, 
534; identified with the Bassa- 
ronaga of Ptolemy, 539; capital 
Malanga, 539. 

Malakuta, or Madura, 549. 

Malanga, capital of Bassaronaga, or 
Majerika, 539. 

Maleus, or Mallus mountain, 508 ; 
identified with Mount Mandar. 

Malwa, on the Main river, 490. 

Manhabari, identified with Min- 
nagar and Thatha, 289, 290. 

M^nikyfila, 121. 

Mansura, the Muhammadan capital 
of Sindh, close to Brahmanabad, 
271. 

Markaiideya Parana, divisions of 
India, 6, 6. 

Massanoe, or Sodras, or Sogdi, 
263. 

Mathura, a famous city on the 
Jumna, the Modura of Ptolemy, 
and Methoras of Pliny, 373. 

Matsya Purflna, divisions of India, 
5, 6. 

Mayapuva, or Mayura, near Hari- 
dwflr, 351. 

Megasthenes, measurements of India 
by, 2, 3, 4. 

Melane, Alexandria, founded by 
Alexaudev, now Jlas Millan, 309. 

Minnagar, identified with Thatha, 
289,291. 

Mong, orMung, on the Jhclam river, 
identified with Nikma, the scene 
of Alexander’s victory over Porus, 
177; founded by Baja Moga, 
178. 

orontobara, or the Women^s 


Haven, now called Miiari, oi 
CapeMonz, 307. 

Multan, 215 ; fort and city, 230 : 
various names, 232 ; capital ol 
the Main where Alexander was 
wounded, 238; taken by Ghach 
in seventh century, 239. 

Muudas, one of the abonginal 
tribes of east India, 505 ; per- 
haps the same as the Murundas, 
607. 

Musikani, a people of Upper Sindh, 
257 ; their capital Alor, 257. 

Nagarahara, or Jalalabad, 43 ; Nang- 
go-lo-ho-lo of the Chinese, 44 ; 
capital at Hidda, the Hi-lo of 
the Chinese, 44 ; the Nagara, or 
Dionysopolis of Ptolemy, 46. 

Nairanjan, or Lilajan, river, 455, 
457. 

Nfilauda, a famous monastery in 
Magadha, near G-aya, 468; now 
called Baragaon, 469. 

Naulibe, or Nil^b, 48. 

Nava-deva-kula, near Kanoj, per- 
haps Deokali, 382. 

Nava-khanda, or Nine Divisions of 
India, 6. 

Navandgavh, or Naonadgarh, an 
ancient fort near Bettiah, 448 ; 
earthen stupas at, 449. 

Nepala, 451. 

Nikaia, identified with Kabul, 36 ; 
description by Nonnus, 36 ; on 
the Hydaspes, identified with 
Mong, 174,177. 

Niphanda of IPtolemy, probably the 
same as Ophiana, 25. 

Niraukot, or ITaidarabad, the an- 
cient Pa tala, 279. 

Nurpiir, or PathO-niya, 143. 

Odra, or Orissa, 510 ; its capital 
Jajipura, 612, 

Obind, Oaihand, orUtakhanda, 52 ; 
identified with Emboliina, 65,67. 

1 Ophir, or Sophiv, or Sauvira, 497, 
I 5C1. 
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Opiai of Hekseteus, 25 ; tlieir royal 
town not identified, probably 
Kabul, 36. 

Opi^n, 18, 20, 21, called Hiipian by 
Baber, 21. 

O.po.kien, or Afghan, 41, 87. 

Oritae, or Horitoe, a barbarous people 
to west of Indus, 304, 307. 

Ortospana, 18; the Sanskrit Urd- 
dhastbana, 33 ; identified with the 
Bala Hisar of Kabirl, 35. 

Oxykanus, or Portikanus, king of 
the Prsesti, in upper Sindh, 259, 
260; name probably derived 
from Ptolemy’s Oskana, 262. 

Ozola of Ptolemy, the Ho.sa.lo of 
the Chinese, 40, 

Pabhi hills to east of Jhelam, 166. 

Padmapura, in Kashmir, the mo- 
dern Pampur, 95, 102. 

P^k-pattan, or Ajudhan, an ancient 
city in the Panjfib, 214. 

Pa.lo.lo, or Bolor, 83, 84. 

Palibothra, or P^taliputra, 2, 452. 

Palodheri, or Po.lu.sha, 61. 

Panchala, district in Central India, 

6 . 

Panjab, hill-states, 130; called 
Taki, or Takin, or Tafan, or 
Tafak, or Takishar, 150. 

Panjpir hill, 71, 

Pantasok, in Kashmir, founded by 
Asoka, 96. 

Parihfisapura, in Kashmir, 101. 

Paropanisus, 19. 

Patala, or Pitasila, the capital of 
Lower Sindh, 2 7 9 ; identified with 
Nirankot, or Haidarab^, 279; 
also called Patalpur, 281, 

Pathan, in Kashmir, 101. 

Patrokles, size and shape of India, 

1 , 2 . 

Patti, or Chinapati, in the eastern 
Panjab, 201 ; residence of Chinese 
hostages in time of Kanishka, 
202 . 

Paiindra Yard dh {in a, or Pubna, 
480. 


Pawa, or Padraona, an ancient city 
on the Gandak river, 434. 

Pehoa, or Prithudaka, near Thane- 
sar, 336. 

Peshawar, or Parshawar, 78. 

Peiikelaotis, or Pushkalavati, 49; 
Peukelas Peukalei Peukolaitis, 
Proklais, 49. 

Piloshana, an ancient district in 
the Gangetic Boab, identified 
with Atranji Khera, 364. 

Pippalavana, or the Pippala Porest, 
the site of the Charcoal Tower, 
429. 

Po.lu.sha, or Palodheri, or Pelley 
of Court, 51. 

Po-na, or Banu, 84 ; the Pa.la.na 
of II wen Thsang, 83. 

Porus, camp at Mong, to east of 
Jhelam, 172. 

Prsesti, a people governed by Porti- 
kanus, or Oxykanus, 269; their 
capital Mahorta, 260; probably 
the Oskana of Ptolemy, 262. 

Pragbodhi mountain, in IMagadha, 
now the Mora Pahar, 458. 

Prasii, the people of Magadha, or 
Palasa, or Parasa, 464; Pharrasii 
of Curtins, 454. 

Pravarasenapura, the new capital of 
Kashmir, 95, 96, 97, 

Prayaga, or Allahabad, 388. 

Prithudaka, orPehoa, nearThanesar, 
336. 

Prithu Baja, gave name to Prithu- 
daka, 336. 

Pu.lu.sha.pu.lo, or Parshawar, 47 
capital of Gandhara, 78. 

Punacha, near Kashmir, 128, 129. 

Purana^lhisthflna, the old capital 
of Kashmir, the present P^ndre- 
than, 93 ; possessed a tooth of 
Buddha, 94. 

Pu.sc.kia.lo.fo.ti, or Pushkalavati, 
50. 

Pushkalavati, or Peukelaotis, Puk- 
kalaoti, Pukkala, 49 ; stupa of 
the ' eyes-gift,’ 51. 
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Baj agriha, now Eajgir, the old ca- 
pital of Magadha, 467. 

Bajapnri, or Bajaori, 129, 130. 

Bamagrama, a famous city between 
Kapila and Kusinagara, 420 ; 
identified with Deokali, 421 ; 
relics removed by Nagas to the 
stupa, near the Diamond Sands, 
534, 536. 

Bambakia, now Bambagh, on the 
Aghor river, near Hingulaj, 309. 

Bani-gat, or ‘ Queen’s Bock,’ iden- 
tified with Aornos, 60, 67 ; de- 
scription of, 72, 73 ; attributed 
to Baja Yara, 60-77, 78. 

Ban-si, or Nara-Sinha, in the eastern 
Panjab, 193 ; description of 
ruins, 194. 

Batnagiri, one of the Pive Hills of 
Bajagriba, 463. 

Bavi river, its ancient course past 
Multan, 221. 

Sailagiri, the famous Gridhrakuta, 
or*Yulture’s Peak,’ near Baja- 
griha. 

Sairindhas, the people of Sirindha, 
or Sarhind, 146. 

SS-kala, or Sangala in the Panjfib, 
now Sdnglawala Tiba, 180 ; She- 
kie-lo of Hwen Thsang, 180; 
description of hill and ruins, 182 ; 
Brahmanical accounts of Sakala, 
184 ; Buddhist accounts of Sagal, 
capital of Baja Milinda, 186; 
subject to Baja Mihirkul, 187 ; 
classical notices of Sangala, 187. 

Saketa, or Ajudhya, the ancient 
capita] of Oudh, 401, 405. 

SrihUura, or So-lo-tu-lo, birthplace 
of Piinini, identified with Labor, 
near Ohind, 57. 

Salt Baiige of Mountains, 157 ; 
Mons Oromenus of Pliny, and 
the Sanskrit Baumaka, 157. 

Samatata, or the Gangetic Delta, 
601. 

Sambracfc, or Sabrncm, or Sam- 
bast£e, a people at the junction 


of the Panjab rivers, 244 ; pro- 
bably the same as the Yandheyas, 
or Johiya Bajputs, 245. 

Sankisa, or Kapitha, an old city in 
the Gangetic Doab, 369. 

Sara-kupn, or the Arrow Pountain, 
419 ; identified with Sarwanpur, 
420. 

Sarana stupa, or ‘ Asylum Tope,’ 
at Chapra in Saran, 441. 

Saraswati, or Sarsuti, river, 331, 
333. 

Sarhind, old city, 145. 

Satadru, province, 144. 

Saigarha, an ancient city in the 
Panjab, 212. 

Sattagudai of Herodotus, the same 
as Thatagush of Darius, 26. 

Sattapanni, or Srotaparni, cave at 
Bajagriha, 463. 

Saumya, one of the Nine Divisions 
of India, 6. 

Sauvira, district in lY. India, 6. 

Sauvira, or Sophir, 497. 

Savaras, or Suars, 509 ; the Suari 
of Pliny, and Saharse of Ptolemy, 
509. 

Sehwan, the ancient Sindomana, 
264. 

Shorkot, province of the Panj&b, 
203 ; city, capital of the pro- 
vince, 205 ; perhaps Alexandria 
Soriane, 206. 

Sindh, or the valley of the Lower 
Indus, 248 ; 8iro, or Upper, ca- 
pital Alor, 249 ; Ficliaio, or 
Middle, capital Brahmanabad, 
262 ; or Lower, capital 

Pntala, 277. 

Sindhii, district in W. India, 6. 

Sindomana, or Sehwiln, 263 ; ca- 
pital of Sambus, 268, 

Singhapura, identified with Ketas, 
124. 

Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse of Chinese, 26. 

Sir-kap-ka-kot, part of Taxila, 1 11, 
117. 

Sir-suk-ka-kot, part of Taxila„ 11 1, 
115. 
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Sobhavati-nagara, the birthplace of 

. the Buddha Kanakamuui, 419 ; 
identified with Subhay-pursa, 
419. 

Sodrte, or Sogdi, or Massanse, 253 ; 
the same as the Sodha Eajputs, 
254. 

Sonagiri, one of the Five Hills of 
Eaj agriha, 463. 

Son-bhandai’, cave at Eajagriha, 
468. 

Sophir, or Sauvira, 497, 661. 

Sophytes, or Sophites, or Sopeithes, 
king of the western Panjab, in- 
cluding the Salt Eange of Moun- 
tains, 157, 158. 

Soron, or Sukara-kshetra, an old 
town on the Ganges, 364. 

Sravasti, in Pali Sawatthi, or Sewet, 
a famous city in ancient Oudh, 
407 ; identified with the ruins 
now called Saliet-Mahet, 409. 

Srinagari, old capital of Kashmir, 
95, 96. 

Srughna, now Sugh, on the old 
Jumna, near Jagadri, 345. 

Sthaneswara, or Tliflncsar, 328. 

Sudrakas, or Surakousse, 215, 

Sunuviswara, the capital of Langala, 
311 ; probably only the name of 
a temple, 311. 

Surapura, in Kashmir, the modern 
Sopur, 96, 99. 

SuiishLi'i^^.^prOvince in^W. India, 
now Surath, or Gujarat, 317 ; 
the same as Balabhi, 324. 

Sw^t, or Su^ava^tii, 81; identi- 
fied with UHy ana, 81 ; Uchangna 
of the Chinese, XJdyfina of San- 
skrit, 81. 

Tafan, Takiu, Takishar, the same 
as Taki, or Takkadesa, 151. 

Takht-i-Bahai, ruined city, 71. 

Taki, city, of Asarur, 191 ; the 
Piraprema or Alexander, 191 ; 
description of ruins, 192; the 
Tse-kia, or Ta-kia, of II wen 
Thsang, 192. 


Taki, province of Panjab, the Tse- 
kia of Hwen Thsang, 148, 154. 

Takkadesa of Eaja Tarangini, 149 ; 
divisions and boundaries, 153. 

Takka-desa, or country of the Tak- 
kas, in the Panjab, 149. 

Tamralipti, or Tamluk, 504. 

Tamraparna, one of the Nine Divi- 
sions of India, 6. 

Taxila, or Takshasila, 104 ; of 
classical authors, 105; of Chi- 
nese, 108 ; extent of ruins, 111 ; 
extent of district, 120. 

Tha-li-lo, or To-li, the same as 
Darel to W. of Indus, 81 ; 
country of the Dards, 81. 

Thanesar, or Sthaneswara, 328. 

Tliatha, in Lower Sindh, 288 ; iden- 
tified with Minnagar and Man- 
habari, 289. 

Tiladaka, or Tillara, monastery, 
455, 456. 

Tirablmktis, a tribe of the Vrijis, 
the people of Tirhut, 446. 

Tsa\i-ku-ta, or Arachosia, 40. 

Tulamba, a famous fort near Mul- 
tan, 224 ; one of the cities 
taken by Alexander, 226. 

IJchh, an ancient town situated at 
the old junction of tlie Panjab 
rivers, 242 ; founded by Alex- 
ander, 243. 

XJdayana, Eaja of Kosambi, or 
Vatsa-pattana, 392, 

IJdayagiri, one of the five hills of 
Eajagriha, 463. 

XJdyana, or Swat ; in Pali, Ujj^na, 
81 ; Uchangna of the Chinese, 
81 ; capital named Mangala, 82. 

Uhaud, or Wehand, 54. 

Ujain, or Uj jay ini, 489. 

Urnsa, near Kashmir, Varsa Eegio 
of Ptolemy, Ulashi of Chinese, 
103. 

Ushkara, or Uskar, the ancient 
Hushkapura, 100. 

Yadari, or Edcr, 491, 601. 
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Viiibliaragiri, or Webliaro, or Bai- 
bliar, one of the five hills of Ra- 
jagriha, 463. 

Yaidehis, a tribe of the Vrijis, 445. 

Vaisali, or Besarh, au ancient city 
to the N. of Patna, 443. 

Vara, Raja, of Aornos, 60-77 ; seat 
of his queen on Rani gat, 60 ; 
his stables, 61. 

Varaha Mihira, Nine Divisions of 
India, 6, 6. 

Varana, or Barna Nadi, at Ban^ras, 
435. 

Varanasi, or Banaras, 435. 

Varsa, or Urasa, 103. 

Vatsa-pattana, or Kosambi, 393. 

Vena Raja, cured of leprosy at 
Prithudaka, 336; founded the 
fort of Soron, 365, 


Vipulagiri, or Wepullo, one of tin 
five hills of Raj agriha, 463. 

Vis^kha, or Ajudhya, the ancien 
capital of Oudh, 401, 403. 

Vishnu Parana, Divisions of India 

Vriji, a district, the modern Tirhut 
445, 447 ; the people callec 
Vrijis, or Wajjis, 445. 

Wajjis, or Vrijis, a famous people 
inhabitants of Tirhut, 445. 

Wehancl, or Ohind, 54, 56. 

Yaudheyas, a Rajput tribe in west- 
ern Rajputana, 345 ; the mo- 
dern Johiyas, 345. 

Yojana. Appendix B. 
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large tract assigned to Zosala is ratter more than 
1000 miles. 


3. ANDHRA. 

From Kosala, Hwcn Thsang proceeded to the south 
for 900 li, or 150 miles, to An-io-lo, or Andhra^* the 
modern Telingdna. The capital was named Ping-M-lo, 
which M. Julien transcribes as VwglcMla^ but it has 
not yet been identified. We know that Warangol^ or 
Varnakol, was the capital of Telingana for several cen- 
turies afterwards, but its position does not agree with 
the pilgrim’s narrative, as it lies too far from Chfinda 
on the Pain Ganga river, and too near to Dh^ranikotta 
on the Kistna. The Chinese syllables also do not re- 
present the name of Warangol, although they might 
perhaps be taken for Vanhol. They may be read as 
Bhimgal, which is the name of an old town in Telin- 
gana mentioned by Abul Fazl. But Bhimgal is only 
120 miles to the south-west of Chanda, instead of 150 
miles to the south or south-west, and is upwards of 
200 miles to the north of Dh^anikotta instead of 167 
miles. I should therefore be inclined to accept the 
Chinese syllables as a blundering transcription of 
Warangol itself, if the positions agreed more nearly. 
But the actual distance between Varangol and Chanda 
is 160 miles, and between Varangol and Dharanikotta 
only 120 miles. It is, therefore, too near the latter 
place, and too far from the former place, according to 
Hwen Thsang’s account. If wo might adopt Amara- 
vafi in Berar as the capital of Kosala, then Bhimgal 
would repreaent the capital of Andhra beyond all 
doubt, as it stands rather short of midway between 

* Julien’s ' Hiouon lybaang/ iii, 105. See Hap Ko. I. 
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Chanda and Dtiranitotta ; but botb tbe distances are 
too great to suit Hwen Thsang’s numbers of 900 li and 
1000 /i, or 150 miles and 167 miles. Tbe position of 
JElgandel, wMcb is midway between Bbimgal and 
Yarangol, agrees better with the pilgrim’s narrative, 
as it is about 130 miles from Chanda, and 170 miles 
from Dh^ranikotta. I am, therefore, willing to adopt 
Elgandel as the probable representative of the capital 
of Andhra in the seventh century of the Christian 
era. 

The province of Andhra is described as 3000 /?, or 
500 miles, in circuit. No frontier is mentioned in any 
direction ; but it may bo presumed that the Godavari 
river, which is the modern boundary to the north and 
east, was likewise the ancient one, as it is also the 
limit of the Telugu language towards the north. To 
the west, whore it met the great kingdom of Maha- 
rashtra, it cannot have extended beyond the Manjhira 
branch of the GodS.vari. The territory may, there- 
fore, be described as stretching from the junction of 
the Manjhira and Godflvari to Bhadrachelam on the 
south-east, a length of 250 miles, and to Haidarabad 
on the south, a length of 100 miles, the distance be- 
tween Haidarabad and Bhadrachelam bcingil75 miles. 
These limits give a total circuit of 525 miles, or nearly 
the same as that stated by Hwen Thsang. 

The Andhras are mentioned by Pliny* under the 
name of Andarce, as a powerful nation, who possessed 
thirty fortified cities, and a large army of one hun- 
dred thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and one 
thousand elephants. They are also noted in the Pen- 
tingorian Tables as Andrm-Indi. Wilson quotes those 
* Hist. Hat., tL 22. 

* w 
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J. W.Bosanquet, Esq.— VIII. On the existing Dlotionaries of tho Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van aer Tuuk.— IX. Bilingual Readings : Cuneiform and Phoonfoian. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
‘ Major-General ■Sir H.Rawlinson, K.C.B,, Director R.A.S.— X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of tho Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of tho ChMukya and Gurjjara Dynasties. 
By Professor J. Dowson. Staff College, Sandhurst.— XI. Yama and tho Dootrmo of a Future 
Life, according to tho Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-VedoB. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of tho Colurcs, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Wbitney, Esq., Professor of Sanslalt in Yale College, New Havon, U.8.— Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S— XIII. Pro- 
gros of tho Vedio Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of tho Deity. By J. Muir, i^q., 
H.C.L., LL.D.— XIV. Brief Notes on tho Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
VaraUamihira^ Brohmsurupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhdakarfichft-rya. By Dr. Bhdu Diyx, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of tho Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.— XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Eaq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522. Price, 16«. 

CoNTRurra.— I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedio Theogony and Mythology. No. 2, 
By J. Muir, Esq.— II. Miscellaneoua Hymns from tho Rig- and Atharva-Vctias* By J, Muir, 
Esq.— HI. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bcmgal By tho 
Rev. J. Long.— ly. Short account of tho Malay Manuscripts belonging to tho Royal Asiatic 
Society, By Dr. H. N. van dor Tuuk.— V. Translation of tho Amitflbha Sdtra from the Chlnose. 
By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy,— VI. Tho Initial ooinage of Bongat By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.— VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Keq,— VIIL On 
tho Relations of the Priests to tho other clasBes of Indian Boolety In tho Vodio ago. By J. Muir, 
Esq.— IX. On the Interpretation of tho Veda, By tho same.— X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known 08 the Confessional Sorvioosof tho groat oompassionato Kwaa 
Tin, possessing 1000 hands and lOOO eyes. By tho Rev. S, Boal, Ohaplam Eoval !N4vy. 
—XT, The Hymns of the Gaup^yonas and tho Legond of King Asamfl-ti. By Profoaaor Max 
MEIW, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrimi 
Gram^nar^ By the Rov. E. Hinoks, D. D., Honorary Mombor Royal Aslatlo Society. 

Yolf in. In Two Parts, pp. 516. With Photograph. 22a. 

OpimiKts.— I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the A|syrian Language. By H. F. Talbot, 
—n. Ecmarks on tho Indo-Chinese Alphabets, By Dr. A. Bostian.— III. The poofry of 
Mobamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By tho ilon. H. E. j. Stanley.— IV. Cataloguo of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s Collepro> Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s CoBoge, Oamhrldgo ; Momher of the Royal Asiatic Society ■, Mombre do la 
8oei«t4 Asiatiquo de Paris.— V. Description of tho Amravatl Topo in Guntur. By J. Forgussdn, 
Esq., F,E.S.— VL Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus* edition of tho Kathfloarit-shgaral Lambda IX. 
XVIII, By Dr. H. Kem, Professor of Sanskrit In tho University of Leyden.— TO. The aonroe 
of Oolebrook^s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithfal H^du Widow.” By Pitoodward Hall} Bsq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement i Further detail of proofs that OolebrooWs Essay. “On tiie 
imtilos^of a PaithM Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Vivhdabhanglfrnava. By Fltz- 
The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Profossor 
$aBsanian Inscriptions. By :OJhomaa,Bsq — X, Ac^ 
count of froto. MCtooftO W 1690 and llsi. By the Hgm ft B. J. Stanley, — 

Materials for the Histora of India for the Six Hundred Tears of MOMmmattan ruk, ptS'^us to 
the Foundation of tho British IndmBmpfre. By Majoh W* 

A Few Words oonoemtng the Hill people frihabittog t^ Foresti oS<iw State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryor, Madras Staff Ooros, M,Ej^ 4.— XIv. Not^ Oh the Bhojpurl Iweot of 
Hindi, spoken In Westem Behar. By John Beames, Effq.i B.C.S., Magiflftr^ or Chtunparim. 

YoL IV. In Two Parts, pp. 621. 

CONTmers.— I, Contribution towards a Glossajy of the As^rrian Lanftuage. By H, F. Talbot. 
Part II.-^II. On Indian chronology. By J, FergusSon, Esq., F.E.S.— HI. Tho Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. B. J. 8fc$wy.— IV. On the Magar Language 
of NepaL By lohh Beaihes, Esq., B.O.S.— V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Partee Lit©^ 
ratnre. By Edward Sadhau, Ph.D.— VT. lUuBfecations of the Lamaist System ^ Tih^ drawn 
from OhinMc Souroes. By ^tox. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Conmlar Servm ftiS.— 
vn. KhhdaakaFAtha, a PSRText, with a Translation and Notes. By E. 0, cSEaSinBe of 
the Ceylon Civil Servioe.— VTH. An Endeavour to elucidate Bashlduddin’s OeogCimMtf Notices 
of India. By Ool.H. Tulo, 0,B.-IX. SOasanian Insoriptiona explained by tn© ^e 
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P&rsta, By E. W. "West, Esq.— X. Some Account of the SenWti Pagoda at Mengfin, near the . 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandalfi; -with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-SanhM ; or, Complete 
^stem of Natural Astrology of Yar§,na^ihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H. Kem.-XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India, By N. B. E. Bailhe, Esq. — ^XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. BaiUie, Esq. — XTY. A 
Translation of a Bactrian Pdli Inscription, By Prof. J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Parthian Coins « 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of tegb Eotal Aslatic Soctett of 
Geeat Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols, 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at ^9 5s. ; reduced to 
£l lU. 6d. 

The above contains contributions by Professor 'Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis* Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstuoker* Vol. I., containing the Jaimipiya-^ 
IfyS^yarMil^Vistara.. Parts I- to Y.* pp. 1 to 40iO, large 4to.. sewed. 10#. 
each part. 

Ballad Society’s Publications^ — Suhscriptiorns one gtiinea per animm. 

1. Ballads from Manuscripts. Yol. I. Ballads on ibe condition 
of England in Henry yilFs and Edward VPs Reigns (including the state of 
the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), on Wolsey and Anne Boleyn. Part I. 
Edited by F. J. Furnitall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manhscripts. Vol. I. Part 2. [In ths jpress , 

3. Ballads from Manuscripts. YoL II. Part 1, The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, MJL. 8vo. 

4. Tm Roxburghe Ballads. Yol. I. Part 1. With short IVotes 
by W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of ‘‘Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’' etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, dra*wn by Mr* 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H, Hooper, and engraved by Mr. I. H, 
RimbaulT and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

Ballantyne. — ^Elements of Hind! and Braj BhXka Grammar. By the 
late Jambs R. Ballantyne, EL.I>. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5#. 

Ballantyne. — Eirst Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar j together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadlsa. Second edition. By James R* Ballantyne. 
LL.D., librarian of the India Office. &vo. pp. viiL and 110,,oloth. 1869. 5#. 
Bartlett. — Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John B. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. Svo., pp. xxxli. and 524, 
cloth. 16 j. 

Be9l. — Travels of Eah Hian and Sung-Tun, Buddhist Pilgrima 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
^ S* Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Oamhrid^), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the PratimOkshe and the Amithaba Sfltra from the Chineae. Crown 8vo. pp* 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental. 10#. 6c?. 

Beal. — Outline of Buddhism, from Chinese BouRcm ^ By 13. Beal, 
B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleets ^ 

CoNTUNTS.—I. Legendary Period.— II. Buddhism as a Eeligioua 
Penod.— IV. Mystical Period.— V. Decline and Fail. 

8©aiaes^-— -OiTTLmES of Indian PuiLOLoat, With a Abwing the 

! IDistnbtition of the Indian Languages. By John BbambS. Second enlarg^ and 
revised editidu. Grown 8vo. cloth, pp. viif. and 96. 6a, 

Bell.^ENGfccsa Yl^iblb Speech for the Mulioit, for eommuntcfattng 
the, Exact Frouunciation, of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
fbr TeaohiU^ Chitdrep and illiterate Adults to Read in few Dayev 
Aiwandbr JtetvLwa® Bhll,; FJILS,, F,R.S.S»A^» Lecturer on Elocution m 
University College, London. 4tOi sewed, pp. 16. 1#. 
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Bell. — VisiBUE Speech; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. 15 j. 

Bellew. — A Dictiokaby op the Pukkhto, ob Pheshto Laeotjage, on a 
New and Improved System, With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army, Super Royal 8vo., 

, pp, xii. and 356, cloth, 42s. 

Bellew»— A Gbammab oe the Pukehto ob Ptjeshto Laeotjage, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii- and 156, cloth. 21s. 

Bellows. — ^English OnrEiEE Yooabulabt, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

Bellows. — OuTiXEE Dictioeaby, bob the xrsE OE Missioeaeies, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Muller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 

Benfey.—A Practical Gbam mab of the Saeskbit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Be^ipey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 29a, cloth. lOs. 

BeHmaim. — Y ocabulaey of the TiGBt Language. Written down by 
Moritz von Bburmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Merx, of the University of Jena, pp, viii. and 78, cloth. 3if. 6d!. 

Bholanauth Clixinder. — The Travels of a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chundbr, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Whoelor, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India.” Dedicated, by permission, to His ExcoUoncy Sir J ohn 
)Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
etc. In 2 ynlumes, crown 8v(J., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410, 2U. 

Bigandet. — The Life ob Legend of Gaudama, the Budha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandbt, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi,, 538, and v. IBs. 

Bleek; — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages- ^By 
W. BL 1. Blbbx, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. II. Tbe Concord. 
S^tion 1, pie Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth, l&f. 

Bledk*r-^BtoNAHD m South Africa; or, Hottentot Babies. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey^s Library^ By Dr. 
W. H. I. Blbek., Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town^ Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vO., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth* 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
BiiHLER, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstbne College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published. 

L Panohaxantba IV. AND V. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhleb, 
Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4«. U. 

^ NXGOjfBHAyTA^s PABiBHisHENDU^EKHABA, Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 1,16. 8s. 6£?. 
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Bombay Sanscrit Series — continued. Already puUished. 

3. rANOHATAKTRA II. AND ui . Edited, with iSTotes, by G. Buhlee, Ph. E, 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 5s. 6d. 

4. Panchatantea i. Edited, with !N'otes, by E. Eieluoen, Ph.D. 

Pp. 1 H, 53. 6fi. 6d. 

Boyce. — A Grammar op the Eafeir Language. — By William B. 

Boyes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, clot A 8s. 

Bowditcb. — StTEEOLK Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 

8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Brice. — A IIomantzed Hindustani and English Dictionary. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Beiob. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357- Ss. 

Brinton. — The Myths op the Kbw World. A Treatise on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel Gr. JBeinton, 
A.M,, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 308. lOs. 6d. 

Brown, — The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Beown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14«. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Chaeli.s Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senio^r 
Member of the College Board, etc. ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10«. 6d. 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Beown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar,, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. Zs. 6 d . 

Buddhaghosha. — Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H- T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by P. Max Muller. 
8vo. pp. 378, cloth. 126'. 6d. 

Burgess. — Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebbnbzbe Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India ; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. IBs. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane, Hensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. HenEY Oallawat, 
M.D. Volume L, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Qallawayp — The Keligious System of the Amayulu. 

Baj?t L Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
ihto English, apd Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 126, 
sewed. 48. 

Part 11.— AmafcongO ; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Atnniulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the R^. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 4«. 
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CaEones LexicograpMci ; or, Eulcs to be observed in Editing the Ne'w 

English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society, 8to., pp. 12, sewed. Sd. 

Carpenter. — T he Last Days m Eholai^d oe the Eajah Eammoheh 
Eot. By Maby Cabjpentbb, of Bristol, With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Carr. — a Coleectioh oe TELxrair Peoyebbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagari and Telngu Characters. By Captain M. W. Caur, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplomnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. Sis. 6d, 

Catiin. — 0 -Kee-Pa. A Beligions Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Gteoegb Catuin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 145. 

Chalmers. — T he Objoen oe txce CniiirESE; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 25. 6d. 

Chalmers. — The Spectoations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
or “ The Old Philosopher'’ Lau Tszb, Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 45. 6^?. 

Chamock. — L ttlps PATuoirmicirs ; or, the Etymology of Cnrions Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnook, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 VO., pp. 182, cloth. 75. 6d. 

Chamock. — Yebba I^omxnalia ; or "Words derived from Proper !N”ames. 
By Richard Stephen Charnooh, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 32G, cloth. 145. 

Chaucer Society’s Pnhlications. First Series, 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in parallel columns, from 
thefollowing MSS. ; — 1, The Ellesmere. 2. The Hengwrt, 164. 3. The Cambridge 
Univ. Libr. Gg. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 5. The 
Petworth. 6. The Lansdowne, 851. — Part I. The Prologue and Knight’s 
Tale. {Eaoh of ths ahme Texts are also published separately.) 

Second Series. 

1 . On Early English Pronttnoiation, with especial reference to Shakes- 
p^re and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gpwer, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
pn English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1621. By 
Alexander, J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
XWth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. IO5. 

2 . Essays ON ;Ghahcee J His Words aud Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’ s E'iude sur OJiauaer, emsidire comme Imitatew des TtOW^res, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., 1'rinity Hall, Cambiito, and revised 
by the Author. — II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the (XMrei “For 
by my oldlindre it is prime of day ” {Shipmmnes Tale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS., 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fubnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

ghilders . — Khxtbbaka Patka. a P^li Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, 8vo. pp. 82, 
stitched. I5. Sd. 
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Childers. — A Pixi-ENGLiSH BicrioiirAKY, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by R. C. 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. \_In preparation. 

Chronique BE Auotr-DjAEAii'MoHAMMED-BEN-BjAiirR-BEiT-YEzrD Tabaei. 

Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Vol. I., 8vo. pp. 608, sewed. 

75. Sd . (To be completed in Tour Volumes .) 

Colenso. — E iest Steps m ZuLtr-KAFiE : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu- Kafir Lanffuage. By the Right Rev. John W . 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859- 45. 6 d . 

Colenso, — Z ttlij-English Dictionary. By the Bight Bev. John W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1861. 15s. 

Colenso, — E irst Zultj-Baeib Beading Boon, two parts in one. By the 

Right Rev. John "W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is. 

Colenso. — S econd ZtjiiTt-Eaeir Beading Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso, — E oiteth Zheit-Kaeie Beading Book. By the same. 8vo. 

pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso. — Three ^Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, 1860. 4s. 6 d . 

Coleridge. — A Gxossaeial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq. Svo.^pp. 104, cloth. 
2s. 6 d . 

Colleccao de Yocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de 8. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon oe Modern Geebk-Engxish and English 

Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 

Part I. Modern Greek- English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12s. 

Part II, English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 15s. 

Dennys. — C hina and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Erederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dbhne. — A Zulu-Kapie Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Doiine. Royal 8vo. pp. xUi. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 2ls. 

Dbhne. — T he Pour Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L, Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo, pp. 208^ cloth, Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. Ss. 

Early T^nglish Text Society’s Publications. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the Vrest-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s, 

2, Arthur (about 1440 A.n.> Edited by E. J. Eurnivall, Escp, 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique M.S, 4s. 
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Early English Text Society’s Pnhlications—- 

3. Ake CoKPEiTDious AND BjiEUE Teactate conceenyno tb Opbiob 

AND Dewtie OP Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1656 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.jD.n.L. 45. 

4. SiE Ga WAYNE AND THE Geeen Kistght (about 1320-30 A.D.). 

Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. IO5. 

5.. Op the Oethogeaphie and Congetjitie op the Beitan Tongue; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 85 . 

7. The Story op Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 A.D. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 85. 

8 Moete Aethuee; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Eobeet 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 75. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotactons and Corrections op 
SOME Impereeotions oe Impressiones op Chaucer’s Woukes, reprinted 
in 159B ; by Francis Thynnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G, H. Kingsley, Esq., M.B. 45. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part 1. 25. 6^. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyudesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johnb Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. Bs. 

12. Tee Wright’s Chaste Wipe, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d,), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306, Edited for the .first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A, Vs , 

13. Seintb Maeherete, Jje Meidbn ant Martyr. Throe Texts of ah, 

1200 , 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Oooxaynb, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 25. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J, Rawson 
Lumby. 35. 6(1. 

15. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS., 

No. 806, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7 s . 

IS. A Trep^cb in English hreuoly drawe out of ]? hook of Quintis 
esseneija in La^, j? Hermys J 7 prophete and king of Egipt after fibod 
of Noe, fader of rhilosophris, hadde by rehelaciou^i of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloan© MS. 78, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. I 5 . 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers PhoWKAN, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society *8 Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W, Skeat, M.A. I 5 . 

18. Halt Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M A. J 5 . 

19. The Monarche, und other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by p. Hall, Esq., D.CX. 3s. 6d. 

20 . Some Treatises by Richard Bolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. ab. 1440 a.d., by Rev. Gbokqe G. Pbrby, M,A. 1#. 
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Early English Text Sooiety's Publications— 

21. Merlik, or the Early History op Kjro Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 45. 

22. The Eomahs op Partenay, or Lttsigitbn. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 65. 

23. Hah Mjchel’s Ayenbite op Ihwyt, or Eemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. IO5. 6^?. 

24. Hymns op the Yiroin and Cbcrtst ; The Parliament op Heths, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 35. 

25. The Stacions op Home, and the Pilgrim’s Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod, Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. I 5 . 

26. Eeugiotts Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Han Jon 

Gaytrigg^s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thomtone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.) by the Rev. G. Perrv, M.A. 25 . 

27. Maniptjltts Vocabuxortjm : a Ehyming Hictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. i 25 . 

28. The Vision op William conceenino Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of lire Laucrd : IJreisuns of Tire Louerd and of Hre Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twe&fch and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish MnseuTQ, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. Mrst Series. Part 1. 7^. 

30. Piers, the PLonaHMAN’s Crede (ahont 1394). Edited from th© 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 25. 

31 1 Instructions por Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from 
Cotton MS. ClaudiusA. 11., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 45. 
32. The Babees Book, Aristotle^s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Piier ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokbs of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyu de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 155. 

83. The Book op the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Bather’s 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8s. 

34. Old English HonaiES and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohungo of Hro Laucrd : TJreieuns of Ure Louetd and of Vte Lefdi, 
etc.) of tho Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from. MSS. in' the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
Ifliion, and Notes, by Richard Morris. Mrst Series. Part 2. 85 . 

35. Sts Hatid Lyndesay’s Works, Part 3. The Histone of ane 

Nobil and Wailzoand Sqvyor, William Mbldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
CleisOhe and Bynnis, oompylit be Sir Dauib Lyndbsay of the Mont aUaa 
Lyoun King of Ajmos. with the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, oompylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc- Edited b^ F . 
Hall, D.dL. 2#. 
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38 , 


39 , 


Early English English Text Society’s Pnblications- 

36, Meeltn, OR THE Early History oe Keno Arthxtr. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a, d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambndge, by Henry B. 'Wheatiet. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Loc^ities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Partlll. 1869.125. 
Sm Dati_d Ltodbsat’s WoEKS. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie es^its, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Su David Lindesay, of the Mont, ato Lyon King of Armes. At 

The Yisioh oe 'W’iiiiam coHCEmriNa Pibes the PtowMAN 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun’ 

’ T’'® “ Crowley” Text; or Text b! 

Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, coUated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. m the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17 in 
fte Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 

pu • ®*®' ‘.’’® ^®''- Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 6U 

The “aEST Htstoeiale” oe the Destetjction oe Teox An 
Alhteratwe Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “Hysteria 
T MS.in the Hunterian M^um, 

Umversity of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Jrart l. 105. 6a. 

Extra Series. 

1* The Eomarot or "William or Palbrne (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
La^n by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
I^ibrary of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first e^ted from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
o Skeai^M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £l 65. 

.^ARLT English Prontjhcution, with especial refereRce to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer 5 containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech m England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
li fip T ^liaucer and Gower, and reprints 

Bardey on French, 1521, By Alexander J. Ellis, F:R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, xviith, and xvinth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viil and 416, 10^. ovo. 

3. Caxtox’s Book of Chrtestr, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

OHd treatise, from the 

^ ^ 3alhol MB. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
yALL,M,A. 8vo, sewed, pp, md 58. 6a, 

composed in, the reign of 

5° ^w re-eAted from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 

8-’ 

Ohaitoee’s Te^siatioh oe Boethius’s “De Consolationb 
:^iLOSOPHiE. Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Mu^um. Collated with the Cambridge Fniv. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
‘ ErcHARD Morris. 8vo. 125. . ^ 

fi The Eomance oe the Cheveueeb Assighe. Re-edited from the 

Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 


4 . 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

7. Ok Early Ekglish Prontjkciatiok, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an. investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 164 j 7, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexandbb, J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiiith and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. IO 5 . 

8. Querkr Elizabethes Achabemy, by Sir Humphrey Q-ilbert. 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc. Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords' Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
PVrkivalIj, M.A., Trin. Hall., Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy* by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Ostvald, 
Esq. 8vo. 135. 

9. The Fraterkitye oe Vacabokbes, by Johk Awbeley (licensed 
in 1660-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esciuibre. From the 8rd edition of 
1667, belonging to Henry Hutb, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the ith edition of 
1673, A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdynb, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 26. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
llarman^s Oaueat, Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 

75. 6«;. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns. Froda— The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 35. Sd, Part 11. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin- 
Thorpe. 12mo> pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 45. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 75. 6rf. 

Eger and Grime ; an Early English Eomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy^s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hades, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Feedbrior 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity HalL Cambridge, 1 yol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburghe style, pp. 64. Price 10s. Sd. 

Eitel. ^Hakbbook for the Stubekt of Chikese Bubbhism:. By the 

Ilev. K. J, Eitbl, of the London Missionary Society. In 1 vol. 8vo. \In the press. 

Elliot.— The History of Ikbia, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period, Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sm H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prot. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. I. and 11. With a 
Portrait of Sir H.M, Elliot. 8vo.pp xxxii. and 542, x. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 


T7ini nt.. — ^M emoirs ok the History, Folk-Lore, akd Bxstetbuttok of 
THE Races of the North Western ProviKces of India; befeg an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.O.B., of the Hon. East India Company s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Bb^es, 
Bengal Civil Service; Member of the Geman Orient Socie^, of 
the Asiatio Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the J^bilolo^cal ^ciety of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xi., 870, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one Ml-page coloured Map, and three large coloutfd 
folding Maps. 
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Etfinological Society of London (The Jonrnal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, F.U.S., President of the Society ; George Busk, Esq., 
r.R.S.; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec,; 
Thomas Wuight, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Ko. I. April, 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed. 3s. 

CoNTURTS OP THE Apeil Nhmber, 1869.-~Flmt Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of 
Thanet, (Illustrated.) By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The We.'iterly Drifting of Nomads. ByH. H. 
Ho worth.— On the Lion Shilling. By Hyde Clarke.— Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. 
Edwards.— On a Bronze Spear from Lough Gur, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox. 
—On Chinese Charms. By W. H. Black. — Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde 
Clarhe.— On Stone Implements from the Capo. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — Cromlechs 
and Megalithic Structures. By BL M. Westropp. — Remarks on Mr. Westropp’s Paper. By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox.— Stone Implements from San Josd. By A. Steffens.— On Child-hearing in 
Australia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D.— On a Pseudo-cromlech on Mount Alexander, 
Australia. By Acheson. — The Cave Cannibals of South Afnca. By Layland. — Reviews : 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago (with illustrations) ; Fryer’s HiU Tribes of India (with an illustra- 
tion) ; Reliquiae Aquitanieee, etc. — Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame 
(with an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

No. 11. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 3s. 

Contents op the July NtnvrBEit.— Ordinary Meeting, March 9, 18G9 (held at the Museum of 
Practical Geology), Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Opening Address of the 
President.— On the Characteristics of the population of Central and South India (Illustrated). 
By Sir Walter Elliot.— On the Races of India us traced in existing Tribes and Cartes (With a 
Map). By G. Campbell, Esq. — Remarks by Mr. James Fergusson. — Remarks by Mr. Walter 
Bendy. — Ordinary Meeting, January 23rd, 18G9. Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchas. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.— On Pre- 
historic Archasology of India (Illustrated). By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A., etc.— Appendix T. Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. By J. 
Bahington, Esq. (Read before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th, 1820. Published 
in Volume III. of the Society’s Transactions).— Appendix II, Extract from a letter from Captain, 
now Colonel, A. Doria, dated Camp Katangrich, April 12th, 1852.— On some of the Mountain 
Tribes of the North Webtern frontier of India. By Major Fosbery, V-C.— On Permanence of 
type in the Human Race. By Sir William Denison.— Notes and Reviews.— Ethnological Notes 
and Queries.— Notices of Ethnology. 

No, III. October, 1869. pp. 137, sewed. 3s. 

Contents op the Ootobeh Number.— O n the Excavation of a largo raised Stone Circle or 
Barrow, near the Village of Wurreegaon, one mile from the military station of Kamptoe, 
Central Provinces of India (Illustrated). By Major George Godfrey Pcarse, Royal ArtiUery.—- 
Remarks by Dr. Hooker on Dr. Campbell’s paper.— North-Amcrican Ethnology ; Address of the 
President.- On the Native Races of New Mexico (Illustrated). By Dr. A. W. Boll, — On the 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches, By Morton C. Fisher.— The North-Amorican Indians : a 
Sketch of some of the hostile Tribes ; together with a brief account of General Sheridan’s 
Campaign of 1868 against the Sioux^ Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians. By 
William Blackmoro. — Notes and Reviews : The ISthnological Essays of William Ewart Gladstone. 
Juventus M!undi, the Gods and Men of the Homeric Ago. By the Right flon. William Kvart 
Gladstone. (The Review by Hyde Clarke, Esq.)— Notes ahd Queries.- Classification Committee. 
No. IT. January, 1870. pp. 98. 3s. 

Contents op the January (1870) Number. — O n Now Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology: 
On the Social Life of the ancient Inhabitants of New Zealtmd, and on the national character it 
was likely to form. By Sir George Grey, K C.B.— Notes on the Maorics of New Zealand and 
some Melanesians of the south-west Pacific. By the Bishop of Wellington.— Ohservatiots on 
the Inhabitants and Antiquities of Easter Island. Ky J. L. Palmer.— On the westerly drifting 
of Nomados from the fifth to the nineteenth century. Part II. The Boljuks, Ghazdevides, etc. 
By H. TI. Howorth, Esq.— Settle Cave Exploration.— Index.— Contents.— Report of the Council, 
list of Fellows. 

EacsimUes; of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

a Translation by Sauvui. BiacH, LUD., P.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery, By A. Hbnry Ehind, Ksq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth- 2U. 

Fumivall. — E ducation in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Fredbriok J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Ij. 

Gesemus’ Hebrew Grammar, Translated from the 17th Edition. By 
Dr. T. J. Con ANT, With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 361*, cloth. 10s. 6^. 

Cfesenixis’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 
the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson, Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. 11. 5s, 
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Goldstucker. — A Dictiot^a:rt, Satstskbit and English, es-tended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
■with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving -ns a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Thbodou Goldstuckbr. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1866-1863. 6s. each. 
Goldstticker. — A Compendious Sa.nskeit-Engiish Eictionaht, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Theodor GoLDaTiicKBR. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [In prepa/ration^ 
Goldstucker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may he settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty^s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sdtra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. 12s. 

Grammatography.— A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. Is. 6d. 

Tho “ Grammatography’* is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple m its design, it wiU be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateui’ linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
^the press, and tho diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAI. INDEX. 

Afghan (or Pushtp). Cv;echiaTi(orBohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amhario. Danish. Hebrew (Judeeo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic*. Hungarian. [man). Bomaic(Modem Greek) 

Arabic. Estrangclo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopio. Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian, 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Serbian (or wendiih). 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bdgls. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian, Tamil. 

Canarose (or Camktaoa). GujeraU(orGuzzeratte). Numidian Telugu. 

Chlnoso, Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyreman. Turkish. 

Croato-Glagolitlo. Hebrew. Persian. 'Wallachian. 

Cufle, Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. 'Wendish (or Sorblan), 

^’rllUo (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Gbey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Poltnesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blebk. 

Vol. I. Part 1.— -South Africa. 8vo. pp. 18G. 75. (id. 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of tho Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo, pp. 70. 25. 

Vol, I. Part 8.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. l5. 

Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo. pi), iv. and 44. U. Qd. 

Vol. II. Port 2.— Papuan Languages of tho Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Gd. 

Vol. H. Part 5.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— Now Zdaland, tho Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp, 
70. 35. Orf. , , 

Vol. n. Part 4 (oon/5inwa^iort).— Polynesia and Bomoo, 8vo. pp. 77-1S4. ‘ 8s. 6d. 

Vol. HI. Part 1. —Manuscripts and Inounablos. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

VoL IV. Part l.—Karly Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 

Grey*— Maori Mementos; being a Series of Addxesses presented by 
the Native Fcapleto His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.O.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarkfi and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion Of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 
GrifB.th. — B oenes from the Bamayana, Meghaduta, etc" Translated 
by Ealph X. H. Grotith, TVL.A Foap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. 6 $. 

CoisYRNYS.— Prcraoe-^Ayodhya--^Raviitn Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir appar^t-- 
Manthara's GuUe— Dasaratha'a Oath-The Step-mother-Mother and Son— The ^pnumph of 
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Love— Fare-well? —The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth — The Forest— The Eape of Sita — 
Rama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakama — The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Grout. — The Isizulh : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
■with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Hev. Lewis Grout. 
8 VO. pp. lii. and 43*2, cloth. 215. 

Haug. — Essays oh the Sacred LAHanAUE, Wrttihgs, ahd Eelioioh of 
THE ParsebSv By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. \Out of print, 

Haug. — A Lecture oh ah Orioihal Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865, 25. 

Haug. — OuTLIHE OF A GRAMMAR OF THE ZeHD LaHGUAGE. By MaETIH 

Haug, Dr. Pliil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Haug. — The Ajtareta Bbahmaham of the Eia Yeda : containing the 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of. 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the, Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Yol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £3 35. 

Haug. — Ah Old Zahd-Pahlayi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshengti Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy, Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 155. 

Haug. — The Heligioh of the Zoroabtriahs, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D,, late Superin- 
tendeut of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. 8vo. [Xn preparation, 
Heaviside. — Americah Ahtiquities ; or, the ITew World ;the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. I 5 . 6d, 
Hepburn. —A Japahese ahd Ehglish Dictiohaby. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. 5 /, 5s, 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Cohversatioh ih the Ehglish ahd Chtnesb 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbenisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. IO 5 . 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work axe from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable typos, by Mr. MarccUin Legrand, engraver of tn© 
Imperial Prinhng Office at Paris, They are used by most of the missions to China, 

H^cks. — Specxmeh Chapters of ah Assyriah Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M. B. A. S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. I 5 . 

History of thfe Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Tallabhaokaryas ih Westerh 

India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 125. 

HofOnann. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 35, 
Howse.— A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Ohippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howsb, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
HiGE Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A,, M.R.A,S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, doth. £2 2s, 
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Ikhwanu-s Safa. — I hk'wXot-s Siri. ; or, Beothebs of PtrEiir. De- 
^ribing Contention bkween Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Muman Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo pp. viii. and 1S6, cloth. Is. 

Imiian.— ANcrEirT Faiths Eioodied ih j^cient Tiras ; or, an 
attempt to trace the Beligious Belief, Sacred Riles, and Holy Emblems 
or certain JN ations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authonty, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1. and 1028, cloth, illustrated with numerous 
plates and woodcuts. £3. 

Jaesc^e.— A Shobt Pbactical Grajimae op the Tibetan Lanoitage 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaeschke, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp.ii. and 56. 2^. 

Jaesc^e. — RoMAnipD Tibetan ani> Engiish Diciionaet, each -word 
being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
JamhoHicb,: Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 5^. 

Justi.— -HANOBtroH DEB Zendspbaohe, VON Febdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterhuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. ’ 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Right Rev. the Bishop op Grahamstown. 32mo pp. 84, sewed 2^6^ 

Kalidasa,— Egahttvansa. By Kalidasa. Ko. 1. (Cantos' 1-3 \ 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banbrjea, 
Second Professor of Bi^op’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, ForLWilliam ; Honoraiy Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London 
8vo. sewod, pp. 70. 4.s. 6^?. 

Korn. Phe JBehat-SanhitA j or, Complete System of ISTatural 
Astrology of Vardha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr H 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. 8vo. pp. 50, stitchedi 
A*xL. /mi. XII . . n ^ [Will he completed in Nine Farts, 

Khiraa-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Haffzu d-din. A new edition of the Hinddst&,ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwich,"F.R.S. F S.A 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company's Colieee 
at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. Us. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Ltbeabt of the Eotae Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kistner.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2^. 6d. ^ 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
IGmo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. Price 
7s. Qd, ® 

The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the book, is extremely tasteful, and the 

characters, althoujjh small, road very easily. As a ohoup edition for reference this is mSable 

imSo^d froin India Oriental scholar. It is^now St 


LaghuKanmndf. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByYaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Balijlntynb, LL.D. Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp.xxxvi. and 424, cloth, igj lU $d. 
Legge.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical md 
Kx^etical, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious 'Indexes. Bv James Legge 
D.0., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. VoL I. containing 
Oonfuoian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 24?.— Vol. IL, containing the Works of Mencius.' Bvo* 
pp. 684, cloth. £2 2«.— VoL III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of X. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Sbang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280 cloth 
£2 25.— Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King,^ orfhe 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes^ Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. j£2 2j. 
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Legge. — The Life and TEACHEpras of CoNExrcnjs, with Explanatory 
Notes. By J AMES Leggb, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics/’ with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. IO 5 . Qd. 

Leitner. — The Eaces and Lanohaoes oe Dardistan. By G-. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King^s College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir, 4 vols. 4to. {In the press, 

Leland. — Hans BeettmaWs Partt. With" other Ballads. By 
Charles G, Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. 1 j. 

Leland. — Hans Brettmann's Christmas. "With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1«. 

Leland. — ^Hans Bbeitmann as a Politician. By Charles &. Leland. 

Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. I 5 . 

Lesley. — ^^Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865~6‘. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo. pp. 392, cloth. IOj. 6c?. 

Lohscheid.- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the PuDti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W, Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.MJ.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £% 8^. 

Lohscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.LR.G.S.A., M.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. Svo. double columns, pp. 800. 

{In the press, 

Lndewig (Hermann E.) — The Literature of American Aboriginal 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude* 
wig’s Preface, pp. y.— viii. ; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.-— xii. ; Biographica 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices 
pp, xiv. — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’a 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp, 
1 — ^209 ; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 246; Index, pp. 247— 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10^. 6<5?. 

ManavarKalparSutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumauila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by THBODon Goldstuckbr. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 45 ^. 

Manip-nlns Vocattilonim; A Rhyming Dictionary of tho English 
Language. By Peter Levina (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Henry B. Wheatley. Svo. pp. xvi. and 870, cloth. 14 a 

M annin g. — An Inothry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manning, Q„A S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo. pp. iv. and 90. 2^. 

Markham.— dxncHirA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collect^ by Clements R, Marruam, P.S.A., Oorr. Mem. of the XJnU 
versity of OhUe. Author of Cuxco and Lima,'' and “Travels in Peru and 
India. In one rol. crown 8vo., pp. 228, cloth. 10^. 6d. 
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Marsden.—KuMisMATA Oeientalia Ilitjsteata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F. H.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. II 5 . 6(f. 

Mason. — Exjrmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes oa 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F, Mason, D.D., M. R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Naturd History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, 18(10. 30s. 

Mason. — A Palt Gbammae, on the Basis of Xachchayano. With 
Chreatomathy and Vocabulary. By Fbanois Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S. and 
American On^htal Society. 870 . sewed, pp. iv., viii, and 214, 31«. 6 i. 

Mathur^pras^da Misra. — A Teilutottai Eictionaet, Being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdCi, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathuuX- 
phasXda Misba, Second Master, Q.ueen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £/l 2.s. 

Medhnrst. — Chinese DiALoeuES, Questions, and Pamixiae Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view tQ promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhuust, D.I). 
Anew and enlarged Edition. Bvo.pp. 226. 18s. 

Megiia-Duta (The). (Cloud -Messenger.) By Xalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi, and 180. IO 5 . 

Memoirs read before the Antheopoxogicax Society of London, 1863- 
1864. 8 VO., pp. 542, cloth. 2U'. 

Memoirs read' before the Antheopoxogioax Society op London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 2 I 5 . 

Merx. — Geammatica Sybiaca, quam post opus Hoffmauni refecit 
AdalBBBTUS Mbrx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in Univ. Litt, Jenensi Priv. Docens 
Particula I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 136. Is. 

Moffat. — The Standaed Axphabet Peobxem ; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max MiiUer, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robbrt Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

Molesworth. — A Dictionaey, Marathi and Engxish. Compiled by 
J. T. Molbsworth. assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Morley. — A Bbsoeiptxve Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, By William H. MoRL«r, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp, viil. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d, 
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Morrison. — A Dictxois-abt oi' the Chte^esb Lakouage. Ey the Eev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vola. VoL I. pp. x. and 762; Yol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Mnhammed. — The Liee oe Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten- 
FiELD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 215. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 75. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Mrdr. — Oeigihal Sahskeit Texts, on the Origin and ffistory of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D. Yol. I. ; Mythical and 
Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its existence 
* in the Yedic Age. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
XX. and 532, cloth. 215. 

— Oeigihal Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated, by John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. Yolume III., 
The Yedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian "Writers, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority, Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 
and 312, cloth. I65. 

]j([xiir. — O riginal Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
, People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and lllustratedhy Remarks. By John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D,, Bonn. 
Yol. lY. Comparison of the Yedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 155. [A New JEdition of Vol. IT. 
is in preparation. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religions and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn, 
Yol. Y. : Contributions to a Knowledge of Yedid Mythology, \In the press. 

Muller, — The Sacred Hymns oe the Brahmins, as preserved to us in 
the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Yeda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. In 8 vols. Yolume I. 8vo. pp. olii. and 264. 125. 6d. 

Hewman. — A Handbook oe Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Poet 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. J.-ondon, 1866. 65, 

Hewmak. — Tbce Text oe the Ighvinb Insorietions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp, xvi. and 54, sewed. 2^. 

Hotley. — A Comparative Grammar oe the PrencB, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7^. 6d, 

Oriental Text Society. — {.The TubUoatiom of the Oriental Text Sooietp.) 

1 . Theophania ; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 
Eu siBiu^, Bishop of Cffisarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee, 8vo. 1842.155. 

AxhanasUTs^s Pestal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 
Version, Edited by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo, 1848. 155. 
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Oriental Text Society. — FuhUcations of the Oriental Text Society continued, 

3. Shaheastani : Book of Eeligioiis and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30fi. 

4. Umdat Akibat Ahl ax Sunkat wa al TAMaaT; Pillar of the Creed 

oftbe Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. CuBETON. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5. Histoet op the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. E. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1847. lOs. 6d, 

6. SamaYeda. Edited in Sanskrit by Eev. G. Stevehsoh. 8vo.1843. 125. 

7 . Dasa Ktoaea Chaeita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 1846. £\ 4^. 

8. Maha Yina Chaeita, or a History of Eama. A Sanskrit PlaJy. 

Edited by F. H. Tbithen. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

9. Mazhzah itl Aseae: The Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844, lOs. ^d. 

10. SAr/AMAN-xr-TTBSAX ; A Eomance of Jami (Bshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. lOa. 

LI. Miekhond’s Histoet op the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Morley. 8vo. 1850. 125. 

12. Tithpat-ttl- Ahuae ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Bshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. IO 5 . 

Osbnm. — T he Monumental Histoet of Eoipt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osbuun. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £225. 

Vol. I.—Prom the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patnarch Abram. 

Vol. II.— Prom the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egtptian Cheonicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii, and 686. 1861. 1&. 

Patell. — Cowasjee Patell’s Cheonologt, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sobabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 505. 

Percy. — Bishop Peect’s Eolio Manusceipts— Baiiabs and Eomances. 
Edited by John W. Halos, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, TJ.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol 2, pp, 681.; 
Vol 8, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 45. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 65 , Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 IO 5 . Large 4to., paper covers, on WTiatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionaet. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
BaicKiiiLL, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal 12mo- pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. Ba. 

Pliilological Society, — P eoposals for the Publication of a NsfcW ENtosH 
DiOTIONABt. 8vo. pp. 32, sowed. 6d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from| Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, E. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with Manuscripts Bibl Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough’' 
(about 1600 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Lansdowne, 76S. By the 
Rev. Walteu W. Skeat, hi A„ late Fellow or Christ’s College, Cambrige, 
pp. XX. and 75, doth. 1807* 25, 
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Platts. — A CoMPENDioFs Geajoiae oe the Uede Lam-guage. By J. T. 
Platts. Crown 8vo. , [/m the press. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House ; with copious Notes, an English Trauslation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessorvof Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14«. 

Priaiilx. — ftiTiESTioKEs Mosaics ; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 125. 

Eaja-lTiti. — A Coleectioit of Hikdit Apologues, in the Braj Bhfishd 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Eitzedward Hall, Esq. 8 vo. cloth, pp. 204. 215. 

Ram Raz. — Essay on the Aechitectuee of the Hindus. By Rah Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £l 1 15. Sd . , reduced (for a short time) to 1 25. 

Rask. — A Geammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Banish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thoupe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. M, 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo^, 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. Is.Gd. 

Rawlioson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, OB., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layard, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. I5, 

Renan. — ^An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 

NABATSiEAN AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the ' 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de I'lnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 85. 6c?. 

RicP.ey™HAxriiABOi, Bippil, and Turrubui. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
by auniority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 9b. 305. 

Rig-Veda.~A New Edition of the Hymns of the Biq-Yeda US' the 
Sanhita Text, without the Commentary of the Sfiyana. Baaei upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Muller. Large 8vo. pp. 8OO. Ptioe to Subscribers, 
245. \In preparation, 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 
preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By P. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soules College ; Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. In 8 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 
264. 12A U, 
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Eig-Veda SanMta, — A Coixectioit oe Ancoent Hucdtj Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaha, or Book of the Eig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. "Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedwabd Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. Hi. and 348, price 21s. 

Eig-veda SanMta. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Big- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the ReUgious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. iV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14i. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. stiU left. \_V. and VI. in tJie press. 

Sama-Vidiana-Bralunana (The). With the Commentary of Sayana. 
EditecJ, with NOjteSi Translation, and Index, by A. 0. Burnell, M.B.A.S,, 
Hydras In 1 yoL 4to. [In preparation. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in Ewlish j or, (Himpsed of thB limer 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10^. 6d. 

Schlagfintweilj. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaguntweit, LL.D. With a 
FoUo Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

fichlagintweit. — Glossaet of Geogeaphtcal Teems feom India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
ScHLAGiNTWEiT. Forming, with a Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turki^tan,’ * the Third Volume of H., A. , and R. de Schlaqintweit’s 
‘‘Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia,’* With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. d04. 

Sh4puij£ Edaljf.— A Geammae oe the GujAsIxf Language. By 
SnXpuRjf EdaljL Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 

Shdpurjf Edaljf. — A Dictionaet, Gujeati ANb English. By SnipuErf 
EDALjf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874, 21s. 

Sherring, — The Saoebd City oe the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Shbrring, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction oy Fitzbdward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 

Sophocles. — A Glossaey oe Latee and Byzantine Geeek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp, iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. — Eomaic oe Modeen Geeek Geammae. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. 6d. 

Stratmanix.—A Dioxionaey oe the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. 

{/n prspe0:^ation. 

Jpp^tmanji.— An Old English Poem of the Owl a» THENTiq-samGAiB. 
by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo, cloth, pp. 60. Srf. 

^ of Nurture. By John Husstfixr; abojit 1460^1470 Anno 
DdiaisftL 'Il’he Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1613. I^^ke of Nurture. By Hugh RndbEs* Apno Domini 1677. Edited 
from the On^fe^^in the British Museum library, by Frederick J, Furni- 
TALL, M.A , TOi^ilw Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and iWly Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. end 146| 

28, Kxviii and 6$. 1^1. IL IM dd* * 
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Wake. — CmPTBES oir Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psycliology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropolo^cal 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. Is, Sd, 

Watson. — Index to the Kattve and Soientieic ]S[ames oe Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. £\ 115.6c?. 

Watts, — Essaxs on Language and Liteeatuee. By Thohas Watts, 

- late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

\In preparation. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionaet of the Engxish Language. By Hens- 

Cloth, 145.; Vol. lit., Part I. ddlf VoL IIL 

Part 11. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 6a. 6d. completing the Work, Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 45. « 

** Diotionarioa are a class of hooks not usually esteemed light reading ; but no intelligent man 
wore to ho pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. ’Wedg-” 
wood’s DicUonary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and omy regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able hook, of groat research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic soieaee.’*--^S!peo<a?or. 

Wedgwood. — O n the Origin of Language. By Hensxeigh Wedgwood, 
lat© Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. Ss, 6d. 

W6key. — A Geamkae of the Hungarian Language, witli appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Spedmens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
SiGiSMUND WfiKEY, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 150, 
sewed. 4)5. 6d. 

Wheeler, — The History of India feom the Eaeuest Ages. By J. 
Taxbo vs Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Covemment of India in the 
Foreign I>epartin«ht, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
The Geography of Herodotus," etc. etc. Vol. I., The Vedic Period and the 
HsH'BhArata. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixacv. and 576. 18s- , 

Tol. !!%♦ The, %mayana the i^ahmanic Period. 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixxxvifr. and 

680, with 2 Maps. 215. ^ 

WMtiiey.-^Aami^^ Veda PBi.Ti9XKim t or, Odtmaklyd Caturddliyd- 
yifcil (The), TeiJcti Trimilation, and Notes,"^ By William B. WKiTNBfV, Pro- 
flesior of Sanskrit in Taie College, 8rov pp. 286, boards. 125. 

A» the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
fra lile Trinoiilfces of Sdence, By William Dwight Whitney, Pto- 

f^or of SftW&it, eto,,^ Tale OoUege, Second Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 604. IO5. 8d. 

WJIliains.“FiES* Lesson® in the Maori Languagi^ 

Vocabulary, By W. i. Williams, B.A. Square 8v0„ jpp. Sttfdon, 

1862. 85. 6d. 

OoENU-BmTANNTOuiW:. ' A. BiotloiifGy of tke 
Language of Cornwall, in Which the words arc clnci^atcd by 
cqI^^^EMcs from the Cornish wOrkp how remcfrihigf ^th translations in 
are also given in the OOgnatC ^eefcs of Welsh, 
and Manx, mowing at one vi^ the coimCxion between 
Willi AMS, M.A»f 'CbrishChtfrchr Oxford, parish 
IMiPImK BhjNiyc^CBan, Dcnbi^iihire. Sewed. 8 
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Williams. — A Eiotio]S”aet, En-glish and Sansoeit. By Monibe 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1855. d63 3^. 

Wilsoii.^Works of the late Hoeace Hatman Wilson, M.A., E.E.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc,, and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
OxforA Vols I. and II. Also, under this title, Essays and Lectures 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. 
and399, vi. and 4l6. 2U. 

Wilson. — ^Wdrks of tlie late Hobaoe HApiAw ‘Wiisoit, F.E.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, aaid of the 
Oriental Society of Germany") etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. HI, IV. andV, Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr, Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth, Price 36 a. 

Wilson.— Works of the Bate Hoeacjb BCatman Wilson. Yols. 
VI. VII. VIII, and IX. Also, under the title of the Visbaan Purhuh, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit,^ anp 
Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pur^&s. ^y the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit iu the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Pitzedwaud Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo., 
pp. cxL and 200 ; 344 ; 344 ; 346, cloth. 21, 2a, [ Vols. V, emd VI. in the press, 

Wilson. — Select Specimens oe the Theate:^ ob the Hjcndds. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Hoeacb Hayman Wilson, M.A,,F.R.S. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo,, pp. Ixx. and 384, 415, cloth, 15 a. 

OONTUNTS. 

Vol. I.— -Preface— Treatise on the Dramatio System of the Hindus— Dramas translatodiri)m the 
Original Sanskrit^The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Caxlr-Vikrama and TJrvasL or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara Eamfi Oheritra, or continuation of the History of 
Eamd. 

Vol. in.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit — Maldti and Mfidhava, ot the Stolen 
Marriage— Mudrfi. Eakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— Retnitvall, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas, 

WilsoA. — ^Tkb Peesent State -oe the Cuxtivation oe Oeienxal 
Literature. ’ A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Ariatlc 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp, 28, »ewe4fr 
London, 1862,^ 6d. 

Wise.-T-GoaciCEm on the Hindu Sxstei^ oe Medicine. By T, A. 

8vo,, pp. XX and 482, cloth. 7 a. 6d, 

Wylie. — ^Notes on |iiTHaAXTpi|j ; witk introductory 

on the Progressive Adtsw^ent of tite Arts raid a list of trimslstlo^ fee 
Chinese, into various Rnropean LenguRge^* By A. WtldJ^ the 

British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, U. 10 a. 

Yates.^ — A BENoiif G-eammae. By to lafei "W. Yates, B.B. 

* BEptinW, with improvements, from his Introdubiw to the Bengdli Language, 
BdRed by LWbt^GBA. Fcajp. 8vo., pp. Ir. and Calcutta, 1864. 3a, Gd, 
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